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In Souths Beirut 


Lebanon Shaken 
By New Fighting 


BhfRUT. Aug. 7 (UPI) — Israeli- 
backed Christian militiamen 
shelled the Lebanese Army in the 
south today and batded' Syrian 
troops in Beirut. It was the city's 
worst righting since the civil war 
and the first time that major vio- 
lence has flared simultaneously on 
both fronts. 

Syrian peacekeeping troops re- 
sumed heavy- weapons' fire on out- 
gunned militia forces in the pre- 
dominantly Christian east side of 
Beirut at midmoming. after over- 
night fighting that the Christians 
said left 65 of their number dead 
and about 220 wounded. Syrian 
troops reported one dead and five 
soldiers wounded. 

The renewed shelling, after a 
morning of heavy sniping, was still 
much less intense than the over- 


light artillery barrages that en- 
gulfed 


gulfed eastern residential areas. But 
rightist officials said the latest 
round had claimed five more dead. 

Lebanese state radio said a po- 
liceman was among the dead, felled 
by a sniper burst on the “green 
line” between the Christian and 
Moslem sides of Beirut. 

In southeast Lebanon, the Chris- 
tian militias unleashed about 90 
minutes of artillery fire on UN and 
Lebanese Army positions in the 
town of Kaukaba — dashing for 
the eighth straight day the govern- 
ment's bid to send its first troops 
south to near the Israeli border 
since the war ended 20 months ago. 

The official army spokesman — 


About 30 shells fell in less than 90 
minutes, the reporters said, the 
heaviest militia barrage in four 
days. "There were no reported casu- 
alties. however. 

Nor was there any immediate ex- 
planation for the flare-up. follow- 
ing reports two days earlier from 
army and UN sources that U.S. 
pressure had persuaded Israel and 
the militias to soften opposition to 
the army move. 

In Beirut, the Syrian troops' 
overnight barrage was the fiercest 
in a six-month-old feud with the 
Christian militiamen. It followed a 
warning from Damascus of an 
Israeli -Christian plot inside Leba- 
non. 

The fire zeroed in on offices of 
the main militia factions — the 
Phalangist and National Liberal 
parlies. 

One shell knocked out official 
Pbalangist Party radio late yester- 


day. minutes after the beavy-weap- 


speaking to foreign reporters 
trapped with Lebanese officers in 


underground shelters, said angrily. 
“If Israel wasn’t behind them (the 
militias}, no one would dare say. 
“We are shelling the Lebanese 
Army.’ " 

The spokesman, Mahmoud 
Matar. said that what he called the 
army’s “crucially important” move 
to a planned headquarters in the 
south-central town of Tibnine now 
“depends on how much the U.S. 
pressures Israel.” 

The shelling sprayed large hunks 


of molten shrapnel within^yards of 


other foreign reporters at Palestini- 
an guerrilla positions just north of 
Kaukaba. It set off a number of 
fires in and around the town. 


ons fire began. It was back on 
air early today. 

In addition to the party offices, 
dozens of civilian buildings were 
hit — most of them in the main 
Ashrafiyeh residential area of east 
Beirut a neighborhood already 
battered by three major rounds of 
Syrian-Christian fighting since Feb- 
ruary. 

Residents confirmed that the 
Christian militias were firing back 
from the area, mostly with machine 
guns. The Syrians, who said militia 
sniper fire had been the initial 
cause of the flare-up. also charged 
that the rightists were firing with 
field artillery'. 

The Liberal Party chief, former 
President Camille Chamoun, made 
it clear that the political stalemate 
that began the fighting remained, 
telling a television interviewer that 
“the Syrians must get out" of Leba- 
non. 

In the south. Mr. Matar. the 
army spokesman, stressed the im- 
portance of the army, which has yet 
so fire a shot against the militias 
opposing it on its first post-civil- 
war mission. 

“If this mission succeeds — and 
it has to — then the people can 
have faith in this army. It will be 
the stan of rebuilding Lebanon.” 


To Press Peace Effort 


Yance Arrives in Egypt 
After Talks With Begin 


ALEXANDRIA. Egypt. Aug. 7 
(AP) — Secretary of State Cyrus 
Vance, arriving in Egypt today for 
talks with President Anwar Sadat, 
said that the United States would 
press ahead with its Mideast peace 
effort and termed his earlier talks 
with Israeli Prime Minister Mena- 
cbem Begin “useful.” 

State Department spokesman 
Hodding Carter 3d said that the 
length of Mr. Vance's slay in Egypt 
would depend on what progress 
was made. 

“As far as the United Stales is 
concerned, we shall persevere in the 
search for peace." Mr. Vance told 
reporters at Ben-Gurion .Airport as 
he left Israel. “There is no more im- 
portant cause." 

Egyptian Foreign Minister 
Mohammed Ibrahim Kamel indi- 
cated yesterday that Egypt would 
not press the United States to pres- 
ent its own plan for a Middle East 
settlement, but Egyptian diplomats 
have said privately that they hope 
the Uni ten States will formulate a 
plan. 


Mr. Vance and Mr. Begin de- 
scribed their meeting yesterday as 
“’serious and usefuL* and Mr. Be- 
gin said that Mr. Vance did not 
press for new policies from Israel. 

“There was no American request 
for Israel to change its position.” 
the prime minister said. 

Israeli Foreign Minister Moshe 
Dayan said that he hoped Mr. 
Vance’s trip to Egypt would bring 
““somehow and some way a contin- 
uation of the peacemaking 
process.” 

Mr. Carter said that Mr. Vance’s 
description of the peace process 
was not based on new information 
but was Mr. Vance's “running 
assessment.” of the situation. 

Outside Mr. Begin’s office about 
40 U.S. Jews shouted, “Vance go 
home,” and displayed signs de- 
manding that there be no U.S. pres- 
sure on Israel. 

Mr. Benin said that his govern- 
ment still hoped for Lhe resumption 
of ministerial-level talks with Egypt 
and wished Mr. Vance well in 
meeting with Mr. Sadat. 


Study Funded by Tobacco Firms 
Ties Smoking to Many Diseases 


CHICAGO. Aug. 7 | UPI) — A study funded by major tobacco 
companies has linked cigarette smoking to irreversible heart dam- 
age, ulcers, indigestion and many other maladies, including com- 
mon colds. 

The 14-year research project was undertaken by the American 
Medical Association’s Committee for Research on Tobacco and 
Health. Its report was released last weekend. 

Most of the S15 million cost of the study, which strengthens 
scientific arguments against smoking, came from grants from the 
tobacco companies. 

A spokesman for the Tobacco Institute, which represent* the 
cigarette industiy, declined comment on the report. Officials of RJ. 
Reynolds Industries Inc., parent company of R J. Reynolds Tobac- 
co Co., also withheld comment. 

“The committee believes that the bulk of research sponsored by 
this project supports the contention that cigarette smoking plays an 
important role in the development of chronic, obstructive pulmo- 
nary diseases and constitutes a grave danger to individuals with 
pre-existing diseases of the coronary arteries.” the report said. 

Researchers found connections between cigarette smoking and 
many maladies, most notably stroke and heart disease. They found 
that a combination of nicotine and a temporary lack of oxygen can 
cause irreversible heart damage. They also found that smoking in- 
creases the risk of blood clots that could cause fatal strokes or heart 

31 The report said free fatty acids — linked to fatal heart rhythm 
irregularities — were found in greater amounts in the blood of 
smokers than in blood samples from nonsmofcers. It also said that 
dgareite smoke may inhibit' the body's bactcria-destroying organ- 
isms. making smokers more susceptible to infections such as colds. 



Cardinals Called to Elect Successor 


15,000 View Pope’s Body; 


Burial Is Set for Saturday 


CASTEL GANDOLFO, Italy, 
Aug. 7 (UPI) — An estimated 
15.000 mourners waited for hours 
in the rain today before filing past 
the body of Pope Paul VI in the 
papal summer palace south of 
Rome. 


The body of Pope Paul, who died 
to 


last night following a heart attack, 
was lying in state in a small mourn- 
ing chapel on the third floor of the 
summer palace. 

The mourners began lining up 
outside the 17th-century palace 
shortly after dawn and were al- 
lowed in at noon. 


Flags throughout Italy were or- 
dered flown at half staff for three 
days. 

The official summons calling the 
cardinals to Rome was issued by 
the dean of the Sacred College of 
Cardinals. Cardinal Carlo Comalo- 
nieri. 

Under norms established by- 
Pope Paul in 1975, the conclave of 


cardinals to choose his successor 
must begin between 15 and IS days 
after his death, or between Aug. 21 
and 24. 

There are 131 members of the 
College of Cardinals but only 116 
of them are under the age of SO and 
therefore eligible to vote. 

The body of the pontiff lay on a 
catafalque near a statue of his pre- 


cedessor. Pope John XXIII. It was 
tilled slightly on a wooden bier cov- 
ered with a silver cloth with silver 
and gold edging. He was dressed in 
his traditional white-and-gold pa- 
pal vestments with a scarlet velvet 
collar and a pointed bishop's mitre. 
The body' was watched over by four 


Swiss papal guards as the crowds 
filed past quickly. 


& 


By the end of the day. palace of- 
ficials estimated that about 15,000 


had moved up the stairs to see the 
pope. 

The Vatican, meanwhile, sum- 
moned the cardinals of the Roman 


Inside 

An obituary, photos and other 
stories appear on Pages 4 and 5. 


Amodcted Press 


Pope Paul VI during coronation ceremonies in 1963. 


No Clear Favorite 
In Papal Succession 


George Vecsey 


NfcW YORK, Aug. 7 (NYT) - 
There will be no clear favorite 
when the 116 members of the Col- 
lege of Cardinals meet in Rome lat- 
er this month to choose a new 
pope, according to the few students 
of the Roman Catholic Church who 
allow themselves to speculate open- 
about the successor to Pope Paul 


rei 

on 


ign of Pope Paul, there are now 
ily 27 Italians among.tbe 1 16 vot- 


ing members from 40 countries. It- 
is not inconceivable, according to 
observers of the Vatican, that non- 


CatboUc Church from around the 
world to begin the centuries-old rit- 
ual of choosing a successor to Paul. 

The Vatican announced that the 
pope's body will be moved 
Wednesday from the Caste! .Gan- 
dolfo palace to the Vatican and 
that burial will take place in Sl 
P eter's Basilica on Saturday. 

Nine Days of Masses 

Follow ng the burial there will 
be nine days of requiem masses in 
the basilica celebrated by nine car- 
dinals who will take pan in the task 
of electing a new leader of the 
world's 700 million Roman Catho- 
lics. 

In the interim. French-bom Car- 
dinal Jean Villot is officially head 
of the church in his role as papal 
chamberlain. 

The Vatican officials said the 


. Undid Prw* Mwiwnnal 

Photographers crowd into room in Castel Gandotfo palace where pope's body Ls lying in state. 


Carter Praises f MoraI Beacon’ 


Italian cardinals might ay to agree 
iidai 


V' 


Even though Pope Paul spoke 
several limes of his impending 
death, none of the cardinals who 
will choose his successor from with- 
in their own ranks would speculate 
in public about the identity of the 
next pope. IF there is any politick- 
ing among the cardinals! it is not 
visible. 

Still, six or eight individuals are 
prominently mentioned from 
among those who will meet in the 
Sistine Chapel. 

Perhaps the greatest question is 
whether the next pope will be the 
first non-Italian to reign since 1523. 
Because the makeup of the College 
of Cardinals changed during the 


on one non-Italian candidate. 

Among Favorites 

Among the cardinals named as 
favorites are Sergio Pignedoli. Peri- 
cle Fdici, Sebastiano Baggio and 
Giovanni Benelli of Italy; Eduardo 
Pironio. bora in Argentina of Ital- 
ian parents; Franz Koenig of Aus- 
tria; Aloisio Lorscheider of Brazil; 
Johan Willebrands of the Nether- 
lands; and Beraardin Gamin, born 
in Dahomey. 

Some of these cardinals are con- 
sidered conservative, others pro- 
gressive, but most are seen as just 
slightly off the center, which, in the 
setting of the College of Cardinals, 
is quite iraditionaL 

“The issue is really not liberal or 
conservative,” said the Rev. Fran- 
( Continued on Page 2, CoL 6) 


place of Pope Paul’s burial in Sl 
P eter's had not yet been deter- 


mined. Other popds axe buried in 
the church's grottoes, directly un- 
der the main altar. 

The pope’s body will lie in state 
in the basilica Thursday and Friday 
in front of the main altar, the offi- 
cials said. On Saturday a requiem 
mass will be said over the body and 
then it will be buried. 

The first official visitor to the 
chamber where the pope is lying in 
state was Italian President Sandro 
Pertini. When the public was final- 
ly allowed to enter the palace, there 
was general confusion as the crowd 
pushed up the five flights of stairs 
to see the body. People fainted on 
almost each landing of the narrow, 
hot stairway, and many gave up be- 
cause of the pushing and shoving 
and tried to turn back, further 
impeding the flow of visitors. 


World Leaders Hail Pope Paul 


Labor Also Worries About Election 


Thorpe’s Refusal to Quit Jars Liberals 


By Roy Reed 

LONDON, Aug. 7 (NYT) —The 
refusal by the former Liberal Party 
leader Jeremy Thorpe to step aside 
as a candidate for re-election has 
sent waves of consternation 
through his own party and tremors 
of anxiety through the governing 
Labor Parly. 

Mr. Thorpe has been accused of 
conspiracy to murder. Liberal lead- 
ers fear that, on top of their party’s 
other troubles, Mr. Thorpe’s candi- 
dacy could cost it seats in Parlia- 
ment. The next election is expected 
this fall or in spring. 

A further decline in the Liberals’ 
fortunes could be bad news for the 
Labor Party too, because it has no 
dear majority and has been govern- 
ing with a shifting, palched-up coa- 
lition that depends heavily on the 
Liberals. 

Some British observers believe 
that any disaffected Liberal voters 
might vote Conservative, although 
any number of uncertainties in the 
coming election could alter that. 

Attempts to Persuade 

Liberal leaders reportedly are 
trying to persuade Mr. Thorpe to 
change his mind. An indication by 
him Saturday night that he intend- 
ed to stay and fight is not thought 
to be irrevocable in spite of his rep- 
utation as a tough and determined 
man. 

Mr. Thorpe. 49. and three other 
men were charged Friday with con- 
spiring to murder Norman ScotL a 
one-time male model. Mr. Scott 
was not killed. The four men are 
free on bond. 

Mr. Thorpe has represented 
North Devon for nearly 20 years, 
and he is extremely popular there. 
His local Liberal Party met Satur- 
day night, and. after a long closed 
session, it reported that it had 
unanimously asked Mr. Thorpe to 
go on representing the district and 
to run again at the next election. 


The statement said he had indicat- 
ed his intention to do so. 

The statement was greeted with 
shock in the national party. The na- 
tional leader. David Sled, re- 
mained silent. But others voiced 
dismay. 

Cyril Smith, an outspoken Liber- 
al member of Parliament, said that 
he had been in touch with four of 
the party's other 12 members of 
Parliament and that they fell “dis- 
tinctly unhappy." as be did. 

He said he did not want to pre- 
judge Mr. Thorpe’s guilt or inno- 
cence. but, he said, “Whether or 
not a person can contest the gener- 
al election with a charge or this 
gravity pending is certainly ex- 
tremely doubtful." He said that the 
party might have to disown Mr. 
Thorpe. 

The local party in Devon, appar- 
ently anticipating that its man 
might be disowned by the national 
party, said that it would urge him 
to run as an independent Liberal if 
he could not run as an official Lib- 
eral. 

The Liberal Party, which ruled 
Britain at the turn of the century, 
has become progressively weaker 
since World war I. It has been un- 
der pressure recently not only be- 
cause of the Thorpe case, which has 
been in and out of the British news- 
papers for some time, but also be- 
cause of its agreement to vote with 
Labor on all important issues since 
March. 1977. That pact, which just 
ended, angered many Liberal vot- 
ers and probably weakened the par- 
ty for the next election. 


Ideologically, the Liberals gener- 
ally stand between the Conserva- 
tives and Labor. They favor strong- 
er ties with Europe and they take 
an economic line somewhere be- 
tween the capitalism espoused by 
right-wing Conservatives and the 
socialism advocated by left-wing 
Labor members. 


From Win Uispuicha 

PARIS, AUG. 7 — The guns fcU 
silent briefly in Lebanon, and West 
German television broke into its 
programming with Mozart's 
“Requiem." In New York, the 
word passed from church to 
church: “Ring your bells. The pope 
has died." 

Bells tolled all over the world for 
Pope Paul VL who died of a heart 
attack yesterday. People openly 
wept and .leaders of nations praised 
him. Here is some of the reaction: 

President Carter: The pontiff 
was “a dear moral beacon to a 
troubled world” and Paul's works 
“have served me personally as a 
source of great moral inspiration." 

French President Valery Giscard 
d'Estaing: “France had followed 
with respect and affection his long 
effort to maintain and transmit the 
message of the scriptures in its au- 
thentic purity, lighted by his own 
spirituality, while at the same time 
persevering ... to the often diffi- 
cult and sometimes trying realities 
of a world seeking itself.” 


wise knowledge oT the affairs of the 
U.K. when we had talks in Septem- 
ber last year. His statesmanship 
during the many years of difficult 
problems and above all his passion- 
ate longing for peace will long be 
remembered by people in this 
country. He will be deeply 
mourned throughout the world.” 
Italian President Sandro Pertini: 
The pope's death “fills me person- 
ally with pain and plunges the Ital- 
ian nation into mourning." He 
called Paul “a great pontiff, a spir- 
itual guide and an interpreter of the 
peace, social 
among all 

nations.” 

Dutch Primate Cardinal 
Johannes Willebrands: Paul “was 
aware that sometimes there was a 
different way of thinking between 
him and the bishops here, but this 
did not affect his love for us " 


people’s aspirations to j 
justice ana solidarity 


Passionate Longing 


British Prime Minister James 
Callaghan: “I vividly recall his 
deep concern for humanity and his 


Effects in Future 
A spokesman for West German 
Chancellor Helmut SchmidL’s So- 
cial Democratic Party: The pope's 
activities “have met respect beyond 
the Roman Catholic Church. The 
pope has turned the dialogue with 
ecumenism into practice. His work 
will have effects in the future.” 
Israeli Chief Rabbi Shlomo 


(pr 

on a historic era after the holocaust 
in Europe in his attempt to remove 
the chronic barrier of haired be- 
tween Christianity and Judaism.” 
Archbishop Tomas O’Fiaich of 
Armagh, bead of the Catholic 
Church in Ireland: “We shall re- 
member him as a wise and coura- 
geous leader who has carried the 
burden of supreme office during 
one of the most critical and chal- 
lenging periods.” 

King Juan Carlos of Spain: “I 
am profoundly and sorrowfully af- 
fected by the dismaying news " 

Nine Days of Prayer 

Lebanon’s Maronite Christian 
Patriarch Antonius Butros 
Khreish: “I am asking the faithful 
in Lebanon and throughout the 
Arab countries to observe nine 
days of prayers for His Holiness.” 

Archbishop of Sydney, Cardinal 
Sir John Freeman: “It 'will take a 
while for a lot of people in the 
world to come to the conclusion 
that he was a very great pope be- 
cause he has lived and ruled the 
church through a very difficult time 
and his great achievement has been 
to keep a balance between those to 
the right and those to the left.” 


Remnant of Spanish Rule in Morocco 

Ceuta Anxious Over Its Enclave Status 


Ceausescu to Moscow 


BUCHAREST. Aug. 7 (AP) — 
Romanian President Nicoiae 
Ceausescu left today for the Soviet 
Union at the invitation of Soviet 
President Leonid Brezhnev, the 
Romanian news agency Agerpres 
said. 


by James M. Markham 

CEUTA (NYT) — Hunched 
over, their backs piled with plastic 
shoes, detergents, radios ana. other 
duty-free goods bought here, the 
Moroccan women position them- 
selves to bribe the Moroccan cus- 
toms officials, who kick at them an- 
grily if the sums proffered are 
insufficient. Nearby, cars bearing 
Europeans glide easily through the 
porous checkpoint from Morocco 
to this slice of Spain on the Strait 
of Gibraltar. 

“From 5 in the morning they are 
there smuggling.” said a Spanish 
taxi driver with a disdainful wave 
at Lhe ragged knots of Moroccan 
women and children, who consti- 
tute a significant element of 
Ceuta’s fragile economy. “Until 
late at night. Like ants. You know, 
don’t you. that Ceuta has never be- 
longed to the Moors? Never in his- 
tory. Never.” 

The taxi driver's history was a bit 
off, but his sentiments are shared 
by most of the 70.000 Spaniards 
who live in this 8.5-square-mile 
peninsula, one of the ancient Pillars 
of Hercules. The other pillar is the 
more cdebra'hj Rock of Gibraltar, 
visible across the choppy strait on a 
clear day. 

“This is Spain ” said Gen. Luis 
Otero Saavedra.- the starchy com- 


mander of the 9,000 troops sta- 
tioned in Ceuta, which was cap- 
tured from the Arabs by Portugal 
in 1415 and-passed to Spain in 1580 
when the crowns of Spain and Por- 
tugal were united under Philip II. 
In 1956, when Spain ceded other 
North African holdings to a newly 
independent Morocco, it insisted 
on retaining both Ceuta and Melli- 
la. 140 miles to Lhe southeast on the 
Mediterranean. 


People Anxious 

There seems little likelihood that 
Gen. Saavedra's troops will have to 
defend Ceuta against the armies of 
King Hassan II of Morocco, who 
has toned down his claim to the 
two enclaves to retain Madrid's 
support for his . annexation of the 
former Spanish Sahara in 1975. But 
the people of Ceuta are anxious, 
for. no matter how much they insist 
on the Spanishness of their outpost, 
they are not sure other Spaniards 
are convinced. 

“People here are worried, they 
lack confidence” said Antonio 
Ferrer Pena, the bearded 26-year- 
old editor of El Faro de Ceuta, the 
local newspaper. “What is the gov- 
ernment doing, not just saying, to 
show that Ceuta is Spanish? Are 
they deceiving us? Are we going Lo 
stay here — or are we not going to 
stav here?” 


The uneasiness is compounded 
by small signs of movement toward 
an eventual settlement over Gibral- 
tar, which has been held by Britain 
since 1704. It is widely feared that 
the day Spain reclaims Gibraltar, 
King Hassan will renew his insis- 
tence that Ceuta and Mellila simi- 
larly be merged into the nation that 
surrounds them. Many people here 
are buying land on the other, safer 
side of the strait. 

“Gibraltar is not Lhe same as 
Ceuta,” insisted Serafin Becerra 
Lago. a restaurant owner elected to 
one of the enclave’s two Senate 
seacs on the government ticket a 

S ar ago. “This is like Hong Kong. 

ere it will take a hundred years 
for the Moors to come -up to our 
cultural level, just as it may take us 
a hundred years to come up to 
England’s.” 

Socialists Unite 

Premier Adolfo Suarez's coali- 
tion won both Ceuta’s Senate seats 
and its single lower house slot in 
the last elections; but die Socialist 
vote, split between two 
outstripped that of the government 
party. Now the Socialists ha.ve. wnfr - 
ed and could win coining municipal 
elections here. 

Administratively. Ceuta is tied to 
the province of Cadiz in Andalusia, 
but, in order to control the new re- 



gional government, the Socialists 
voted that Ceuta and Melilla, with 
their six legislators belonging to the 


government party, were not a part 
of the region. This ruffled sensitivi- 
ties in Ceuta, and started people 

mu ftt>nno fKaf 41 if n * » 


ists favor turning the enclave over 
to Morocco. Only the Communists 


openly take that stand. 

“No,” said Francisco Vallecillo 
a veteran Socialist, enjoying the 
KicauH afterno ° I ? sun outside the bar 

parties, Noray nw the old fortified walls 

Snment of * e r aty -.- N ?’ just come 

° ut of one land of feudalism under 
Franco. We don’t want to come un- 
der another with Hassan.” 

***** of the 
4,000- strong Socialist union here, 

(Cootinoed onPage 2 , CoL jj 
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RUN FOR LIFE IN LEBANON — Beirut dvflians flee from a sudden flare-up of firing 

i Page I.) 


between Syrian peacekeeping troops and Christian rightist mili tiamen. (See story on Page 


Still Seeks Planes, Trucks 


Libya Says Embargo Is Harmful to U.S. 


By Thomas W. Lippman nine planes is all-Boeing. “We had 
1 detailed discussions with Boeing 


TRIPOLI, Libya. Aug. 7 (WP) — 
On the glass-topped desk of H.M. 
Cuniati. chairman of Libyan Arab 
Airlines, is a blue folder entitled. 
“Airbus A-30G. Economic Study. 
IJbyan Arab Airlines." 

The Libyans do not really want 
to use the’ Franco-German Airbus 
to expand the airline's fleet They 
want U.S.-built Boeings, of which 
they have ordered two and are pre- 
pared to order at least three more. 

But the Airbus, Mr. Cuniali said 
in an interview, is the obvious alter- 
native if the State Department per- 
sists in its refusal to license Boeings 
for export to Libya. It will not be 
the Libyans, he said, who will pay 
the price for the decision, it will be 
the workers on the Boeing assem- 
bly line in Seattle whose jobs de- 
pend on the flow of orders. 


about the expansion of the fleet. 
But I have to move, to expand, to 
serve the public. We can't just 
wait." 

Whatever Libya decides to do, 
commercially or politically, he said, 
it will not be because of State De- 
partment pressure. 


Military Uses 


More at Stake 


Much more is at stake in the U.S. 
refusal to authorize the export of 
airplanes to Libya than the ques- 
tion of which competing plane the 
Libyans will buy instead. 

The U.S. embargo, and possible 
subsequent embargoes on sales to 
Iraq and Algeria, raises the whole 
question of the wisdom, and effica- 
cy, of using commercial arrange- 
ments as a tool of foreign policy, a 
practice generally condemned by 
the U.S. business community. 

Here in Libya, the State Depart- 
ment's action is criticized by Amer- 
icans and Libyans alike os a belat- 
ed response to Libyan policies of 


the early 1970s, not to Libyan poli- 
cies of today. It appears to have 


jpporting 

buy trucks and planes elsewhere. 


eliminated any prospect of im- 
proved U.S.-Libvan relations or re- 
duction in the U.S. trade deficit 
with Libya. If it has chastened the 
Libyans. "they do no show it. 

“We and "Boeing have been very 
happy together." said Mr. Cuniali. 
whose current international fleet of 


and certainly are not going to 
Dnaf policies 


change their" inteiuatiof— r 

to please the State Department. 

Abdu) Ati Obeidi, chair man of 
Libya's General Peoples Commit- 
tee. or premier, said that die Li- 
byans were “surprised that a free- 
trading capitalist nation like the 


Ceuta Enclave Is Anxious 


Over Its Spanish Status 


(Continued from Page 1) 
declared himself part of the parti- 
cularist sentiment. “The greatest 
feeling of Ceutismo is among the 
popular classes, who have the most 
to lose from a confrontation with 
Morocco." he said. “The soldiers 
and the bureaucrats will go to the 
peninsula, but the people will have 
to Slav." 


Spanish port of Algedras, Ceuta 
was visited last year by some 2.5 


million people. Many are Spaniards 
who cross for the day — they are 


Lending the enclave a colonial 
tone, soldiers, bureaucrats and 


bank employees are paid double 
their usual salary to sene in Ceuta, 
even though the town looks like 
any provincial center in Spain and 
is cheaper, too. Many stay long 
enough to buy themselves a duty- 
free Mercedes and return to what, 
in a slip of the tongue, some call 
Spain. Mr. Curiel accuses the 
administration, in collusion with 
businessmen, of allowing a flood of 
cheap Moroccan labor into the 
enclave. Perhaps 5.000 Moroccans 
work here, although only a few 
hundred, mostly former ' Spanish 
soldiers, have Been given citizen- 
ship. 

Ceuta survives by being a duty- 
free port. Last year, the enclave im- 
ported goods worth S75 million 
and. according to official figures, 
exported only SS million. But the 
real export figure, which would re- 
flect the steady flow of goods into 
Morocco, is much higher. Several 
thousand Moroccans in the nearby 
city of Teuton, once held by Spain, 
are said to live off smuggling. “A 
lit lie while ago. the governor of 
Tetuan prohibited rhe entry of 
goods to the area." Sen. Becerra 
La go said. “Bui the people protest- 
ed and he had to lift the ban." 

An hour ferryboat ride from the 


known jokingly here as paraguayos 
since they seem to buy many 
umbrellas, or paraguas — and re- 
turn loaded also with cheap camer- 
as. tape recorders and case ties. An- 
other major industry is the care and 
feeding of mothers and girlfriends 
who visit soldiers stationed here. 
Soviet cruise ships occasionally 
slop and. mysteriously, the passen- 
gers have lately been buying up 
whole boxes of" knitting wool and 
plastic baby pacifiers. 

“The Russians are pathetic," said 
a shopkeeper, pointing at four of 
them as they gazed longingly at his 
array of Japanese cameras." “They 
don’t have any money! You see 
that one there, ‘he asked how much 
u postcard was and I just gave it to 
him." 

The lucrative bazaars, as the 
duty-free shops are known, are of- 
ten" owned By Indians, many of 
them Sind his from Bombay, who 
are widely believed to have bribed 
officials to get their import licenses. 

The Jews of Ceuta, who number 
about 1.000, are another important 
business community, which has 
grown slightly since Morocco be- 
came independent. “A lot of 
Moroccan Jews passed through 
here on their way to Israel, but omy 
two or three families from Ceuta 
went to Israel," said Menahen Ga- 
bizon Benhamu. a lawyer and vice 
president of the Jewish Community 


Association. “People here were per- 
haps afraid of the discrimination 


against Sephardim in Israel. There 
ver been racism in Ceuta.* 



Welcome 10 Switzerland 

^GGBELIN 


has never 

The Inquisition appears not to 
have reached Ceuta with the anti- 
Semitic fury that struck the Span- 
ish peninsula, and Mr. Gabizon 
said that his family, originally from 
Seville, “has always been Spanish." 
The community has a synagogue, 
kosher butchers and a Hebrew 
school for its children. A street in 
Ceuta is named after a Jewish ser- 
geant in the Spanish army. Corial, 
who was killed in one of Spain's 
North African wars. Melilla has an 
even larger Jewish community. 

Sitting in his wood-paneled off- 
ice off die Plaza de Africa, Mayor 
Alfonso Sotelo Azorin pictured his 
town as "a model of coexistence 
among Jews, Moors. Hindus and 
Catholics.” "Our relations ^ witii 
Morocco are very good now." said 
the stocky former physical educa- 
tion teacher. "Ceuta should serve 
as a bridge between Africa and 
Europe. Ceuta represents Western 
civilization," 


our 


That summarizes the Libyan re- 
sponse to the move to cut off ex- 
ports of material and equipment 
that might have military uses to Li- 
bya on the grounds that this coun- 
try encourages international terror- 
ism and harbors hijackers. Over the 
objections of the Commerce 
Department, Lhe State Department 
has vetoed delivery of two Boeing 


727s for which Libya has already 


paid $30 million, at least three 747 
jumbo jets worth S65 milli on, and 


400 heavy-duty trucks that Libya 
from tl 


ordered from the Oshkosh Truck 
Co. for S72 million. 

U seems to be the unanimous 


opinion of Libvan officials, foreign 
diplomats and U.S. businessmen 


here that the embargo was a mis- 
take and will not work. 


These sources argue that it only 
can contribute to the enormous 
U.S. trade deficit with Libya, which 
last year sold about S3.’8 billion 
worth of oil to the United States 
and imported only $314 million in 
U.S.-made products. They also say 
that the Libyans have taken steps 
to purge themselves of their reputa- 
tion for supporting terrorism, can 


over the possible impact of legisla- 
tion pending in Congress that 


would impose strict trade restric- 
tions on countries suspected of en- 
couraging terrorism. 

About one-third of Libya's daily 
crude oil production of 2 million 
barrels is exported to the United 
States. According to oil industry 
sources, loss of the Ui. market 
would be a serious economic blow 
to Libya, whose traditional markets 
in northern Europe have largely 
been cut off by the flow of oil from 
the North Sea. 


Carcass of Mammoth 
Is Hoisted by Copter 

MOSCOW, Aug. 7 (AP) — Soviet 
scientists used a helicopter to lift 
the body of a prehistoric mammoth 
from the permafrost where it was 
discovered by a Siberian deer 
breeder, the newspaper Komsomol- 
skaya Pravda has reported. 

The youth newspaper said the 
scientists used a special high-power 
water jet to melt the frozen ground 
encasing the carcass, which had 
tusks measuring eight inches in di- 
ameter at the base. It is estimated 
to be at least 44.000 years old, the 
report said.- 


40 Years of Role by Franz Josef II 


Wealthy Liechtenstein Celebrates Its Prince’s 





By Paul Hofmann 


VADUZ, Liechtenstein, Ann. 7 
idards 


(NYT) — Gold-and-red stan 
flutter everywhere ‘in this country 
barely three times the 'size of Man- 
hattan, snug between Austria and 
Switzerland, as it celebrates the 
40th anniversary of the rule of its 
prince, Franz Josef II. The banner 


might just as well be made of solid 
gpid,fa 


Liechtenstein and Switzerland re- 
garding financial regulations here. 
He suggested that new controls 
may b*lntroduced, “but we want 
to remain liberal." 

Most of the absentee corpora- 
tions registered in Liechtenstein 
have been set up for no other rea- 
son than the country's advantages 
as a tax haven. Officials here say 


U.S. would take such a decision, 
and just against Libya, on strictly 
civilian goods." 

He said that Libya “wanted 747s, 
but now the U-S. wants to black- 
mail us and tell us what to do in 


policy. We won't let our desire 
for UJS. equii 


equipment make us submit 
to any demand that conflicts with 
our principles. If things are normal, 
we are happy to deal with the UiL. 
but we won't get down on our 
knees. You have to respect our 
point of view.’’ 

The ban on aircraft sales to Li- 
bya was not without precedent In 
1970, the Libyans paid about S100 
million for 16 propeller-driven C- 


130 Hercules military transports. 


but got only eight of them when de- 
livery of the others was blocked in 
1976. The Libyan? have refused to 
take back their money and have 
continued to demand delivery of 
the others. They are apparently 
going to follow the same policy 
with the two 727s for which they 
have already paid. 

At least half a dozen countries 


_ for Liechtenstein is the richest 
nation per capita in the West. 

An average of $11,055 is pro- 
duced each year by each of the 
25,000 men, women and c hildr en in 
Liechtenstein; the per-capita prod- 
uct in the United States is only 
$9,320. 

“Only Kuwait is ahead of us," 
said a leading Vaduz lawyer. He 
was wearing a huge wristwatch 
with a broad gold bracelet and gold 
cuff links worthy of an ofl sheikh. 
He said that be was on the boards 
of many international holding com- 
panies, trusts and corporations, but 
he would not say how many. 

Liechtenstein Tnaimama its posi- 
tion as the Kuwait of the West in a 
setting of high mountains, cow pas- 
tures and new factories and office 
buildings. Its wealth is based on the 
sale to tourists of gaudy postage 
stamps and of milk mugs that say 
"moo” when they are lifted, the 
mass manufacture of false teeth 
and sausage casings and, above all, 
on the mail-drop companies such 
as those represented by the gold- 
loving lawyer. 

Shadowy Corporations 

Some of these shadowy corpora- 
tions are known to have financed 
white mercenary troops in black 
Africa. Others nave been Founded 
to collect royalties for the works of 
Soviet emigre authors. Still others 
have allegedly recycled MaEa mon- 
ey. 

Earlier this year the Liechten- 
stein government broke up a group 
known as ICW Trust when it was 


there is nothing wrong with such a 
status; about 5C 


0 countries all over 
the world, including the Bahamas 
and Switzerland itself, are lenient 
in taxing foreign money and strict 
in keeping bank secrecy. 

25^)00 Compames 

There are more than 25.000 in- 
ternational companies, bearing 
such bland names as Coofida. Cor- 
trusL Quorum and Investment 
Management, with nominal head- 
quarters in Liechtenstein — a little 
more than one such company for 
each of the country's genuine 
inhabitants. The letterhead compa- 
nies are represented mainly by the 
40 or so lawyers and notaries pub- 
lic in the principality. 

The income of Liechtenstein's 


lawyers is well above the national 
average. 

One lawyer, Herbert Batiiner, 
has just scored a coup by bringing 
the Vienna Symphony Orchestra to 
Vaduz Tor the celebrations honor- 
ing the prince. 

“A live concert is a big thing for 
L fcrfuftnqrgin." an Italian resident 
said, “There is little to do here ex- 
cept make money. Right now there 
is only one movie house in the en- 
tire country — the other is closed 
for the summer. People stay at 
home, enjoy their swimming pools 
and watch Austrian or Swiss televi- 
sion. Every family has at least two 
care, but they rarely go anywhere.- 
They do talk plenty about the 
jrince a"d his family and genuinely 


the longest-serving head of state in 
Europe. 

The tourists, who arrive here in 
40 to SO railroad cars and hundreds 


he is 


no. 


of autos daily, stare up at the crene- 
dlsof the prince’s 13th-cen- 
tury abode on a cuff 350 feet above 


lated walls of the prince’s 13th*cen- 


the bazaar-Hke main street of 
Vaduz. A sign proclaims that there 
are no visits to the castle, so the 
tourists flock to the monumental, 
rew post office to write home or 
gaze at (he Rubens paintings in the 
nearby museum. 

The paintings are from the 


boom in Liechtenstein, 
longer strapped for cash. 

Visitors are showered with pro- - V s 
motional literature on Liechien- v 
stem. That literature does not note ' i* ,: 
that the rich little country has one •' 
of the highest .suicide rates in the ' -r 
world, why so much emotional , v ' ; •' 
trouble in a tax dodgers’ paradise? ' 


“It's the strain of all-too-ranid 


prince's private collection^ said to 
be one of • 


print 

like them.” 

Permanent Resident 

His Serene Highness Prince 
Franz Josef II is a grandson .of Em- 
peror Franz Josef of Austria-Hun- 


gary and the Hist chief of the ruling 
family in Liechtenstein’s 172-year 


history as a sovereign country to 
live here permanently. At 71 — -he 
will be 72 on Aug. 16 — he is also 


the largest in the world. 
Some years ago, Liechtens t einers 
were pained to learn that the prince 
had quietly sold off some of his 
treasures. Officials here say that 
no thing of that land has happened 
in eight years and explain that the 
prince eaxtiex had needed money 
because be had lost much property 
when the Communists took over in 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary and 
Poland. 

The prince still owns - four 
palaces in Vienna and estates else- 
where in Austria. Thanks to the 


. . __ , o-rapid 

transition from a rural to an mdus- •’ . 
trial society," said an official who'V- 
was asked about the problem. “Be- A' •»’> ’’ 
fore the last war, most Uechteu- . ,v \' 1 
sxeiners lived by farming and cattle Cr 
breeding Now only 3 percent 
our population is in agriculture." 

The official noted that Uechtcn-’. li- 
steners become particularly suidd- ; 
al whatever the foehn is blowing.^.;!-' 
This is the enervating Alpine wind^ ' x i’ * : 
for which anything from traffic ac- ^ 
ddents to wife-beating is blamed. v -‘- h ' 

Foehn or no /oehn, there is much 
singing of the national anthem — ' 
to the music of “God Save the ; v ■ 
Queen!” (and “My Country, Tis of f '..\ f- ' 
Thee") — these days: “Long live \ 
Liechtenstein, flourishing on the','-'-' 
young Rhine, happy and loyal” ' . 


2 Years After Riots Over Meat Costs 


Poland Quietly Putting Into Effect Sharp Price Rises 

swelled the foreign debt. Bad hi 
vests last year forced the parcha 
of $500 milli on in grain from t 
United States for fodder. 


By David A. Anddman 

WARSAW (NYT) — Poland has 
been quietly introducing the sharp 
price increases and other economic 
adjustments that it. was unable to 
impose two years ago. 

At the same tune, another poten- 
tially disastrous agricultural season 
is being forecast, which could wipe 
out the economic advances of re- 
cent months. 

Although the adjustments began 
some time ago, it was only late in 
July that a small Warsaw newspa- 


iLself no bonanza. On June 22 this 
year, disaster struck again. After no 
rain since April 1 in the critical 
northern plains, the site of much of 

Higher * 


The purpose is to eliminate the' 
that perv 


since 

a way to increase retail prices grad- 
ually as a first step to correcting the 
imbalances. Finally, in this area at 
least, the policy of gradualism 
seems to be succeeding. 


■S 


trade deficit by 
non of ' 


discovered to have been trafficking per' Dziennik Ludowy, confirmed 
in Soviet-manufactured subma- large shipments of meat to special 


could supply the trucks the Libyans 
want, but the airlix 


airline has a much 
smaller range of choices for an ex- 
pansion program that Mr. Cuniali 
described as “big in numbers and 
big in money.” 

Aside from the Airbus, the only 
non-U.S. planes that might be 
available are made in the Soviet 
Union, with which Libya has dose 
political and military relations. Mr. 
Cuniali said that “if we have to we 
WOT consider Soviet aircraft, but 
other sources here say that is not a 
serious possibility. 

The Libyans prefer, sources here 
said, to wan a while and allow sup- 
porters of the plane sale in Wash- 
ington to try to persuade the Stale 
Department to reverse its decision. 

with delivery of the two 727s 
scheduled for this month, Mr. Cu- 
niali said that he was hopeful that 


dune guns that were purchased in 
Hungary and probably ended up in 
Somalia 

Characteristically, the Vaduz au- 
thorities learned of the arms affair 
through foreign press reports. “We 
have no interest in covering up for 
crooks," a government spokesman. 
Walter Kranz, told a visiting Amer- 
ican reporter. “If you come across 
anything shady concerning us, do 
let me know. Most of our tips come 
from the press, and we follow up 
each one." 

The principality has 30 civil ser- 
vants in its finance department and 
a police force of 36. “ Liechtenstein 
simply isn’t equipped to check up 
on all those sophisticated corpora- 
tions that are nominally based 
there," said Pierre Langguetin, a 
high official of the Swiss National 
Bank, in a recent interview. 


stores charging so-called commer- 
cial prices — twice the base price. 

On June 1 the government raised 
the base price by 20 to 45 percent, 
depending on grade. The impact 
will probably be felt fully next 
ith, when Poles return from 


mom 

vacations. 

A doubling of meat prices in 
June, 1976, touched off widespread 
rioting that compelled the govern- 
ment to cancel the increases within 
hours. 


“We still have some difficult eco- 
nomic problems,” commented _ a 
senior official of the Communist 
■ Party central committee. “Mostly 
these are due to the market condi- 
tions, especially for meat, and years 
of bad harvests. This year will be 
no better." 

Agriculture and the weather are 
key factors in Polish economic dif- 
ficulties. Last year the harvest was 
7J5 percent lower than that of 1976, 


step m reducing 
deterring consu 

Recent surveys show that 60 per- 
cent of increased pay has gone into 
food, particularly meat 
Until recently, it is said, many 
official price increases were hap- 
hazard, with little consideration of 
costs, quality or demand. Now, as 


waste that pervades the economy, , 
with clothing, shoes and furniture ' 
gathering dost while consumers L ' - . 
snap up a few desirable items, ^ 
mostly imported, within hours of * 
their appearance. ", 

If improvement is possible, and ' „• 
observers are skeptical, the govern- '.-r 
mem may be able to begin reducing i > 
production subsidies that. Finance',. • 
Ministry, officials say, account for ... 
more than a third of the budget 
More resources would then be 
available for the agricultural sector 


»!*>■■■ 


of the' economic policy that 
yielded the higher rood pri< 


and to produce exportable goods t ... 
that could pay for food imports. 


a prices. 
Deputy 


a committee chaired by 
Premier Tadeusz Pyka has pro- 
duced a wide-ranging list of goods 
on which strict entena must be fol- 
lowed with respect to demand. 


The authorities would like tn i. ■ 
keep the worker happy. “This is r 
still a political question,” the cen- t- 
tral committee official said,.:;."' 
“though perhaps not as obsessive > 
as two yean ago.” 


Boeing lobbyists and members of 
the Washington s 


igton state congressional 
delegation would succeed in haring 
the ban lifted. 

Beyond any specific items in the 
plane and truck deals, diplomatic 
and commercial sources here say, 
the State Department move took 


the Libyans by surprise and inject- 
ed a new irritant into U.S.-Libyan 


relations that bad been at least 
stable, if not cordial, after years of 
turbulence. 

Libyan officials from Col. 
Moamer Qadhafi on down lose no 
opportunity to disavow interna- 
tional terrorism and express their 
opposition to the very tactics that 
the State Department is holding 
them responsible for. 

“We are against terrorism and 
we do not believe in it." CoL 
Qadhafi’s right-hand man, Maj. 
Abdel Salam Jalloud said recently. 
“Our way of thinking and attitude 
do not go along with terrorism and 
our laws are against it.” 

Libya does continue active sup- 
port for the Palestine Liberation 
Organization, and for guerrilla 
movements in Africa and Asia and 
subversive elements in some Arab 
countries, but the Libyans argue 
that this is legitimate political sup- 
port for righteous causes, not ter- 
rorism. In any case, the Libyans ar- 
gue with some justification that the 
United States has not cut off ex- 
ports of sensitive equipment to 
some other Arab countries whose 
record on terrorism in recent years 
is worse than Libya's. 

The government’s real concern, 
informed sources here say, is less 
over the planes and trucks than 


Switzerland Pressing 

He said that Switzerland was 
pressing Liechtenstein to tighten 
controls on foreign financial opera- 
tors. Switzerland has a lot to say in 
the affairs of its eastern neighbor. 
It permits the principality to use 
the Swiss franc as national curren- 
cy and takes care of Liechtenstein's 
customs service and foreign rela- 
tions. 

The month-long anniversary fes- 
tivities here are overshadows! by 
latent tension between Liechten- 
stein and Switzerland that nobody 
here will discuss officially. The gov- 
ernment spokesman, Mr. Kranz, 
nevertheless remarked: “We won’t 
bow to any pressure. We are a little 
people, but we are stiff-necked.” 

It is true, Mr. Kranz said, that 
negotiations are going on between 


Severe Meat Shortages 

According to government fig- 
ures, prime sirloin now costs about 
$3 JO a- pound in the commercial- 
price stores and half that in regu- 
lar-price shops. Ham costs about 
$2.50 a pound and quality pork 
$1.76. Lower-quality sausage and 
other processed meats start at 
about 50 cents a pound. 

The best meat in the stores is in- 
ferior to that sold in U.S. super- 
markets and butcher shops; most 
cuts are laced with fat and gristle. 
Quality cuts, particularly of ham, 
are usually exported, because Po- 
land needs the money. 

The imbalances that underlay 
the 1976 price increases did not dis- 
appear. Severe shortages of meat — 
only a favored few in key industries 
are assured of unlimited supplies at 
bargain prices — and other con- 
sumer goods still produce long lines 
at the counters and grumbling 
throughout the country. Big pro- 
duction subsidies have drained the 
treasury. 

Demands for ever bigger wage 
increases, combined with continued . 
low -productivity, have fueled infla- 
tion. Extensive imports have 



Cardinal Eduardo Pirotuo 


Cardinal Giovanni Beiielli 


Cardinal Franz Koenig 


No Clear Favorite in Papal Succession 
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(Continued from Page 1) 


cis Murphy, who has been identi- 
fied as the pseudonymous author 
Xaiver Ryxrne, a writer on Vatican 
politics. “The main thing is that the 
cardinals want to go forward. They 


had seen the pope weaken in recent 
years.” 

While the United States has 10 
cardinals, none is seen as a con- 
tender. Cardinal John Wright, a 
powerful and intellectual native of 
Boston who has served as head of 


r :. • 

the Congregation of the Oergy - xr .. 
since 1969, is recuperating from an .t,,, . , 
operation in Boston and is no long- ^ 
er considered even to have an out- v 
side chance. 


i'*- 
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Pestilent Locust , Grasshopper, Mosquito 


Resilient, Hungry Insects Making World Comeback 


By Thomas O’Toole 

WASHINGTON. Aug. 7 (WP) — 
A plague of desert locusts of bibli- 
cal ferocity is sweeping across the 
Horn of Africa. At least 67 separate 
swarms, with 4 billion locusts to a 
swarm, have been identified in 
Ethiopia and Somalia this summer. 

In Lhe United States the locust's 
smaller cousin, the grasshopper, is 
eating its way in near record num- 
bers through the grass, com and 
bean fields of the Dakotas. Nebras- 
ka, Kansas and Missouri. In the 
rich alfalfa fields of eastern Colora- 
do, farmers have counted 150 
grasshoppers per square yard. 

“The last year it was this bad was 
1958,” said Richard Cowden of the 
U .S. Animal and Plant Health Ser- 
vice. “There are crop growers in 
Colorado who are already devastat- 
ed this year by grasshoppers.” 

Not since the Dust Bowl days of 
the 1930s has the United States 
been so assaulted by pests. The 
gypsy moth in the Northeast, the 
fire ant in the Southeast, the com 
borer in the Midwest and the 
grasshopper in the Plains states 
now infest the nation in record 
numbers. 


Honduras, Colombia and Haiti 
Fully half of the 200 million cases 
of malaria in the world in the last 
year struck in Africa. An estimated 
1 million African children have 
died from malaria in the last year. 

The reasons for the rise in pes- 
tilence around the world are not 
simple. They involve climatic varia- 
tions, changes in agricultural pat- 
terns, the banning of certain pesti- 
cides for environmental reasons 
and widespread insect resistance 
that makes other pestiridess inef- 
fective. 


Immune to Pesticides 

The main reason for the increase 
in malaria, which the World Health 
Organization estimates has risen 
more than 25 percent in the last 
two years, is the rapid advance of 
mosquito resistance to insecticides. 

No fewer than 43 species of 
malaria-carrying mosquitoes are 
otent BL 


many as SO swarms were counted 
early this year. 

Most pesticides are useless 
against the adult locusts, which 
grow to a length of 4 inches. Their 
swarms block out the sun for hours 
at a time when they take to the sky. 

Each locust eats the equivalent 
of its weight every day. They eat 
seeds, leaves, flowers, fruit' and 
bark. When they swarm onto trees 
their weight alone breaks the limbs. 
This year the SO swarms identified 
in Ethiopia and the 17 in Somalia 
have eaten huge swaths of grass- 
land as well as grains like mill et, 
teff, sorghum and com. 

ft was a similar cycle of drought 
followed by wet weather that 
brought out the grasshoppers in the 
American West. Like locusts. 


Grasshoppers do not migrate as 
widely and as quickly as locusts, 
but they move a lot faster than 
most other insects. The 
grasshopper has already moved 

into Texas, where 200,000 acres of 
range received a treatment of 
Malathion paid for by the federal 
government. It was one of the few' 
places the United States sprayed 
with pesticide this year to stem the 
shopper tide. 


grassr 


Why? Because after World War 
IL the farmers and governors of the 
15 Western states where the 
grasshopper was perennial trouble 
agreed with the government that 
the persistent pesticides worked so 
well on-cropland that federal inter- 
vention no longer was needed. 


grasshoppers will eat almost any- 
thing. They will feed on range grass 


immune to the poti 
zene hexachloride) and Dieldrin. 


JHC (ben- 


but prefer crops 
them. 


if they can get 


And 


Same Picture 
the picture is the 


E icture is uie same 
of the rest of the 


world. Insect pests, long under con- 
neb; 


troL are making a comeback. 

Mosquitoes are one of the best 
examples, biting the world's popu- 
lation in such numbers that malaria 
is a worldwide disease a g ain. 

“Malaria is rapidly becoming a 
major disease in parts of the world 
that haven't been troubled bv ma- 
laria in 20 years,” said Dr. Clifford 
Peas of the U.S. Agency for Inter- 
national Development. “Malaria is 
on its way to becoming a major in- 
ternational problem.'* 

Rising numbers of malaria cases 
are being recorded in Thailand, 
India. Lebanon, Brazil Guatemala, 


which almost wiped out the malaria 
mosquito 20 years ago. And the dis- 
ease has grown resistant to anti-ma- 
larial drugs. 

Whatever the reasons, the results 
are devastating. India was able to 
reduce the number of its malaria 
victims from 100 million in 1952 to 
60,000 10 years later. By 1976, the 
number was back up to 6 million. 
WHO officials say the’ numbers are 
still rising. Neighboring Pakistan 
and Bangladesh are suffering simi- 
larly. 

The reasons for the locusts in the 
Horn of Africa are even more com- 
plex. The drought that plagued the 
region for more than five years 
gave way a year ago to unusually 
heavy rains, which weather fore- 
casters say will persist for at least 
another year. 

The rain did two tilings. It gave 
the locusts the moist soil they need 
to breed, and it grew the vegetation 
they need to thrive. So quickly did 
the locust population grow that as 


"Anything With Cellulose’ 

“I’ve seen them defoliate oak 
trees, and that’s pretty hard 
eating,” said Homer Autry of the 
U.S. Animal and Plant Health Ser- 
vice. “We have pictures of them 
eating wooden fence posts . and 
pitchfork handles. Anything with 
cellulose that will keep them alive." 

What Mr. Autry says is the worst 
grasshopper infestation in 20 years 
may have been triggered by more 
than the right weather conditions. 
The naiiownide ban on the persis- 
tent pesticides like Heptachlor, 
Dieldrin, Aldrin and Cnlordane 
may also have something to do 
with iu The allowable substitutes 
like Malathion are more expensive 
and less effective. 

Making matters worse is the 
trend among farmers to make their 
croplands bigger and bigger, thus 
removing any effective barriers to 
grasshopper migration. The 
grasshoppers can literally eat their 
way across the country. 


The U.S. government still sprays 
some grassland, because so much 
of it is federally owned, but even 
there the United States bears only 
one-third of the cost. And it wifi 
pay .only for registered insecticides 
like Parathion and Malathion. 
whose persistence is no more than a 
few days. 


“We lost the chemicals that 
knock the population way down," 
Mr. Auuy said. “And unless you 
can kill off more than 90 percent of 

a pest population, they’re breeding 
faster than you can kill them.” 


U.S. Influence 

However, the 10 votes ‘from the 
United States, if they are taken as a 
unit, could have a great influence- ' 
on the outcome of the election. It is ' 
not easy to say now whether the ; 

U.S. cardinals might favor a non- r * , 
Italian. 

One of the leading candidates . " - 
will be Cardinal Giovanni BeneUi, 

56, who was Pope Paul’s chief ofj*. 
staff until last year and is now 
archbishop of Florence. He was re- ’ 1 
garded as a tough administrator 
who controlled the Curia for the , . , 
pope, but be may have made too 
many enemies. f 

Another possibility is Cardinal 4 
Sebastiano Baggio. 64. head of the 
Sacred Congregation of Bishops; kj . 
He, however, has no territorial foi- ‘Uljii \ 
lowing. . 5 

Cardinal Semo Pignedoli, 67, is j >s 
president of the Secretariat for ' 
Non-Christians, and. is known j 
internationally as a personable rep- ^ 
resentative of the Vatican, but his 
open ways are suspected by some. 

Cardinal Pericle Felid. 69. was 1 ' 

secretary-general of the Second ‘, s 

Vatican Council (1962-65) and is v. 
said to be a favorite of coriSdvac, t!l . 
lives in the Curia. - - r ' ■ 

Considered acceptable to both : . . ‘ 
Italians and non-Italians is Cardi- 
nal Eduardo Pironio, 57, head of 
the Sacred Congregation for Relig- . ‘ ' 1 
ious. Perhaps because of his birth . . " 
in Argentina, he is often seen as . : 

one of the cardinals most con- 
cerned with economic and social 
problems of the Third World. 

Native of Netherlands 


Cardinal Johan Willebrands. 



Mr. Autry and Mr. Cowden 
claim that the loss of persistent pes- 
ticides hurts even more in the war 
against other pests like the gypsy 
moih, the fire am and the com 
borer. 

“I’ve recommended to an the 
environmentalists,” Mr. Autry said. 


“that they go and sit down oh a fire 
ant mound for 10 seconds, and I 


guarantee they’ll see the light of 
day on Mirex {mostly banned by 
the Environmental Protection 
Agency] for fire ants." 


some and too ecumenical by others, 
perhaps because of the dissenting ’■< 
theology from his native Nether- • 
lands ui the last generation. Since • 
1969, he has headed the Vatican > . 
Secretariat for Promoting Christian 
Unity and has been the primate of 
the Netherlands since December, . 
1975 .; ' 

While in the forefront of Roman 
Catholic life for decades, these and 
other cardinals, have recently been 
brought further into the- public eyejJ , 
particularly in Europe and thfff . 
United States, by several books and! 
articles discussing the election of \ 
the next pope. 
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As Aug. 16 Recess Approaches 


Carter Courts Congress to Improve Ties 


Bv Terence Smirh 


WASHINGTON. Aug. 7 (NYT) 
— Like ihe suitor of a reluctant 
maiden. President Carter has been 
pursuing Congress in recent weeks 
with everything from flattery’ to in- 
vitations to the White House. 

He has invited congressmen in 
droves for working breakfasts, pri- 
vate luncheons, buffet dinners, ten- 
nis games and private film show- 
ings in the While House theater. In 
all. more than 350 of the 535 sena- 
tors and representatives have 
trooped through the executive man- 
sion in the last month. 

More than mere sociability lies 
behind the presidential invitations. 
Mr. Carter and his top aides are en- 
gaged in their most concentrated 
effort to date to improve the 
administration's tattered relations 
with Capitol Hill. 


by Frank Moore, still get sharply 
mixed reviews in the House ana 
Senate. 

Most of those interviewed felt 
that the White House was now 
showing a significantly better un- 
derstanding of the workings of 
Congress and its key power bro- 
kers. but they all said that the ad- 
ministration still had not learned to 
make full use of the leverage that is 
available to it. 

Significantly, the congressmen 
pointed out that the administration 
was burdened with a number of 
problems not of its own making, in- 
cluding the following: 

Congress is newly assertive in 
foreign policy and budget matters: 
its power has been fragmented 
among scores of new subcommittee 
chairmen; party discipline has 
declined: special-interest lobbies 


appointing for a Democratic presi- 

Dem- 


Spedal Urgency 


have gained in number and power. 
’ trie mi 


The courtship takes on a special 
urgency as the House approaches 
its Aug. 16 recess with several ma- 
jor Carter legislative programs still 
to be acted upon, including those 
concerning energy. Civil Service re- 
form and taxes. 

The courtship is also meant to re- 
verse the deterioration of the presi- 
dent's relations with the House 
Democratic leadership before it is 
too late. That crucial relationship 
reached a low last week when Mr. 
Carter, despite all the socializing, 
found himself on the outs with 
House Speaker TTiomas O’Neill Jr., 
D-Mass.. and the majority whip. 
John Brademos. D-lll. 

The issues were different in each 
dispute. Rep. O'Neill was unhappy 
about the White House dismissal of 
a friend. Rep. Brademas about the 
president's hard line on lifting the 
Turkish arms embargo. But both of 
these confrontations underscored 
the kind of problems that Mr. 
Carter has had with Congress from 
the outset of his administration. 


and the moral authority of the pres- 
idency has diminished in the post- 
Vietnam, post-Watergate era. 


dent with an overwhelmingly 
ocralic Congress. According to fig- 
ures compiled by Congressional 
Quarterly, the news service that 
covers congressional activities. Mr. 
Carter won 75.4 percent of the 
votes on matters on which he took 
a clear-cut position lost year. 

The comparable figures for John 
Kennedy and Lyndon Johnson in 
their first years as president were, 
respectively. 81 percent and SS per- 
cent. 

While many congressmen seem 
to fed that the White House is 
learning the ropes on Capitol Hill, 
criticisms or its operation abound. 
“There's great confusion over what 
the administration really wants. 1 ' 
said Rep. John Anderson of Illi- 
nois. the chairman of the Republi- 
can Conference. "Carter’s voice 
doesn't come through loud and 
clear on anything." 



Goodpaster Stresses Ethics 


West Point Classrooms 


To Be Moral Battlefield 


WEST POINT. N.Y„ Aug. 7 
(NYT) — A struggle to eliminate 
what many senior officers believe 
to be a moral rot thaL has infected 
the Army since the Vietnam War is 
to begin here in the classrooms of 
the U.S. Military Academy. 

Ll Gen. Andrew Good paster, 
the superintendent, has included, 
courses in morals and ethics in the 


By Drew Middleton 

never before were considered nec- 
essary at West Point, where ii w js 
believed that the honor code ("a ca- 
det will not lie. cheat or steal, nor 
tolerate those who do”) and other 
traditional means of discipline were 
sufficient. 


Vietnam War Effects 


academy's new four-year curricu- 
lum. These, he believes, will pro- 


AMOCkAkJ Pilil 


Carter Label 


But the other difficulties men- 
tioned by the congressmen bear a 
distinctive Carter label. These are 
the president's distaste for compro- 
mise; the high expectations raised 
by his many campaign promises; 
the anti-Washington theme he 
struck during the campaign, which 
many congressmen read as ami- 
Congress. and his lack of knowl- 
edge about the bureaucracy and the 
inexperience of his key aides. 

Members of the president's con- 
gressional liaison staff acknowledge 
many of these shortcomings, but 
they 'also contend that Mr. Carter is 
breaking legislative ground with his 
ambitious proposals for reform and 
reorganization. 

The president's lobbyists say that 
they have learned a great deal in 
the last IS months and, in fact, al- 
ready have achieved a better legis- 
lative record than the public real- 


One-Term President 
Rep. .Anderson added that the 
president’s low standing in polls of 
public opinion had helped to erode 
the Carter influence on the Hill.' 
"Many congressmen have conclud- 
ed that he is a one-term president, ” 
he said. "So naturally, they’ ask 
themselves why they’ should go out 
or their way to help him." 

Rep. Morris UdalL D-Ariz„ who 
battled Mr. Carter in several Dem- 


H1GH HOPES — Led by Arlene Blum, second from left, an adventurous band of women 
left San Francisco Sunday for Nepal on the first leg of a journey they hope will end at die 
top of Annapurna, the world's 10th highest peak. The group is shown here in a television 
appearance before leaving. They are, from left, Dy anna Taylor, a filmm a ke r; Mrs. Blum, a 
biochemist; TV host Pat Mitchell: Vera Watson, a climber; and Marie Ashton, a filmmaker. 


200 More U.S. Citizens Expected Soon 


24 Vietnam Kin of GIs Fly to Bangkok 


duce officers better qualified to 
deal with the what he has called the 
"corruption" that be says afflicted 
the Army in the last stages of the 
war. 

The problems, he said, included 
faked reports on states of readiness 
or equipment and other "corrupt" 
information forwarded to higher 
headquarters. 

Gen. Goodpaster was called 
from retirement to take the West 
Point post last year in the wake of 
the worst cheating scandal in the 
academy’s history. The scandal, in 
which more than 150 cadets were 
implicated, led a select commission 
to harsh criticism of the academy 
and resulted in the curriculum revi- 


In the active Army, the effects, uf 
the Vietnam War have been noted 
by a number of senior officers, no- 
tably the late Gen. Creighton 
Abrams, who, as chief of staff, 
lightened discipline within the offi- 
cer corps. 

Reflecting on his own service *n 
Vietnam. Gen. Goodpaster said 
that “the deterioration started there 
with phony reports on resources 
and readiness.” 

Others believe that a decline in 
discipline can be traced to the char- 
acter of the war itself, particularly 
the discontinuity in the officer 
corps that involved field command- 
ers “getting their tickets punched" 


by serving six months with a field 
mmand i 


ocratic presidential primaries in 
1976. said that the white House 


lobbying, “pretty abysmal at first." 
hod improved recently. Mr. Carter 
himself. Rep. Udall said, “is show- 
ing a flexibility and willingness to 
compromise that he didn'L have 
before." 

That notion was challenged, 
however, by Rep. William Steiger, 
R-Wis.. who launched the tax rebel- 
lion in the House Ways and Means 
Committee with his amendment to 
cut the capital gains tax. 


’Alcoholic Hippo' 


izes. For examples, they point to 
>fic 


Style and Trust 


“They handled these two inci- 
dents with all the finesse of on al- 


coholic hippopotamus,” Rep. 

old a friend last week. 


Brademas to! 

The White House, he said, “has 
spilled the mercury all over the 
table and now they'll find it diffi- 
cult. if not impossible, to put it 
back into the thermometer again.” 
Interviews with more than a doz- 
en congressmen of both parties last 

awl' in.Hir-ntoW th-n Mr ('irwr'j 


week indicated that Mr. Carter’s 
concentrated courtship has relieved 
but not resolved his problems on 
the Hill. He and his 25-member 
congressional liaison staff, headed 


such foreign policy achievements as 
the Senate ratification of the Pana- 
ma Canal treaties and its approval 
of the controversial Middle East 
aircraft package. 

Further, they predict that in the 
remaining weeks of the present ses- 
sion, Mr. Carter will win congres- 
sional approval of an acceptable 
energy bill, a meaningful tax cul 
an airline deregulation bill and 
sweeping reform of the Civil Ser- 
vice system. 


If he does all that, the president 
will have an impressive list of legis- 
lative achievements to his credit. 
But his record so far has been dis- 


"l never heard from the White 
House during (he debate on my 
amendment." Rep. SLeiger said, 
“not one word. They never showed 
any interest in compromise." Other 
congressmen complained that the 
central problem in the Carter-Con- 
gress relationship was one of style 
and trust. 

“Carter is still a stranger in this 
town, an outsider.” a veteran Dem- 
ocrat said, more in disappointment 
than anger. “He doesn't under- 
stand the value of silting down at 
the end of the day with a glass of 
bourbon and talking things over 
like colleagues, rather than adver- 
saries. I'm not sure he ever will.” 


BANGKOK. Aug. 7 (UPI) — 
Smiling through tears of relief. 24 
Vietnamese wives and children of 
U.S. servicemen arrived in Bang- 
kok today after three years of 
trying to leave Vietnam. 

Carrying 7-year-old Nina Laffie 
in his arms. Archbishop Philip 
Hannan of New Orleans, who 
helped arrange the flight, said it 
was a “good symbol of belter rela- 
tions between Vietnam and the 
United States.” 

Jerry Tinker, leader of the con- 
gressional delegation that arranged 
the exit, said another 200 U.S. citi- 
zens may also be able to leave Viet- 
nam soon in whul he called a “very 
considerable break though on fami- 
ly reunions." 

’ Mr. Tinker, staff director of the 
Senate’s refugee subcommittee, 
who works directly with Sen. Ed- 
ward Kennedy. D-Mass., said: 
"There is no doubt that Vietnam 
wishes for reconciliation and nor- 
malization of relations with the 
United States." 


arranging the exit flight and in 
studying the needs for food and 
medical aid for Vietnam. 

Mr. Tinker said. “There is no 
doubt they wish to receive food and 
medical aid as quickly os possible." 

Mildred Kaufman, a nutritionist 
from the University of North Caro- 
lina at Chapel Hill, said: “There is 
no question natural disasters have 
hurt food production and food is 
rationed. No one is starving but it 


would be very helpful if they could 
get food aid and some technical as- 
sistance in a number of areas." 

A fourth member of the delega- 
tion. Dr. Lesalle Lefall of Howard 
University Medical School and 
president-elect of the Americas 
Cancer Society, said that Vietnam 
needs a variety of medicines and 
medical equipment. Antibiotics 
and anti-molana medicines are the 
most urgent, he said. 


sion. 


Niagara Falls Families 
Leave Contaminated Area 


Bv Donald 


NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y., Aug. 7 
(NYT) — A dozen or more families 


A Bit Puzzled 


Using U.S.-Made Planes 


Hanoi Steps Up Attacks on Cambodia [■ 


Bv Don Oberdorfer 


WASHINGTON. Aug. 7 <WP» — 
U.S.-made F-5 and A-37 planes 
were roaring off the runway at Bien 
Hoa Air Base in Vietnam again last 
week and heading west to drop 
250-pound, high -explosive projec- 
tiles and anti-personnel “cluster 
bombs” in unacknowledged mis- 
sions across the Cambodian bor- 
der. 

As ground battles blazed, com- 
manders of the invading forces 
called in helicopters to lift the 
wounded back across the border 
for treatment, and took solace in a 
body count of enemy dead radioed 
to headquarters. 

This was no re-enactment for 
Hollywood cameras, but an in- 
creasingly bloody invasion by the 
Socialist Republic of Vietnam into 
Democratic Kampuchea, as it is of- 
ficially known since the U.S. 
defeat. 

According to U.S. analysts v.-ho 
have been studying official, press 
and intelligence reports, the battle 
has entered a new phase since mid- 
June, with sharply increased Viet- 
namese military action along the 
lines of a conventional offensive 
and growing indications or Chinese 
countermoves to support Corabodi- 
a. 

In a startling reversal of roles. 


the Vietnamese ore reported to be 
fighting with equipment and some 
of the tactics of their former ene- 
mies. U.S. officials said that reli- 
able information, evidently based 
on radio monitoring, includes re- 
ports of almost-daily Vietnamese 
bombing missions against Cambo- 
dia by captured U.S.-made planes 
and Soviet-supplied MiGs based at 
Bien Hoa ana other airfields. Some 
days there have been as many as 25 
missions, according to these 
reports. 

"This use of aircraft against 
Democratic Kampuchea shows the 
ferocious, savage, greedy, aggres- 
sive. expansionist and annexation- 
ist nature of the Vietnamese . . . 
They are no different from the U.S. 


imperialists and other fascists and 
reactionaries," Radio Phnom Penh 
charged. 

As the Vietnamese activity has 
increased in three areas, including 
the “Parrot's Beak." and “fishhook” 
regions, the conviction has grown 
among Washington officials that 
Hanoi is out to topple the Cambo- 
dian regime and replace it with 
more malleable leaders. 

Additional evidence for this be- 
lief includes abundant reports that 
Vietnam has trained and deployed 
Cambodian insurgent groups intent 
on revolution. 

The greatest uncertainty con- 
cerns China, which has the power 
to make any conquest of Cambodia 
dangerous and expensive for the 
Vietnamese. 


Lack of Helium 


Mission to Peking 


Delays Launch 


Of Venus Probe 


CAPE CANAVERAL. Fla., Aug. 
7 (UPI) — A spacecraft designed to 


study the atmosphere of the planet 
Venus is due to be launched early 


A-Foes March 


At Los Alamos 


LOS ALAMOS, N.M., Aug. 7 
(UPI) — About 20 opponents of 


nuclear weapons development held 
a march Saturday to the Los 


Alamos Scientific Laboratory to 
commemorate the 33d anniversary’ 
of the atomic bombing of Hiroshi- 
ma. 

The bombs dropped on Japan 
during World War II were devel- 
oped at the Los Alamos laboratory. 

The protesters presented hun- 
dreds of paper birds, made through 
the Japanese paper-folding tech- 
nique of Origami, to the LASL 
public information officer as repre- 
sentative of their “dream for world 


peace. 


tomorrow after a 24-hour delay 
caused by human error resulting in 
a shortage of helium. 

Pioneer Venus-2, carrying five 
mini-spacecraft, known as probes, 
which will be sent to the planet, is 
scheduled to lift off at 3:33 a-m. lo- 
cal time (0733 GMT). 

Today launching was postponed 
when work crews discovered a 
shortage of helium for the second 
stage of the Atlas Centaur rocket. 
.A space agency spokesman said 
that one truckload of helium ar- 
rived from Texas but proved to be 
insufficient. A second truck was en 
route from Tennessee and was ex- 
pected to arrive in time for fueling 
of the second, stage for tomorrow's 
launch. 

Scientists hope the five probes of 
Pioneer Venus-2 will help them un- 
derstand why the Earth’s environ- 
ment is friendly’ to humans while 
that of Venus is hostile. The probes 
are expected to enter the Venus at- 
ni'isphere Dec. 9. 


On July 29 Peking announced 
the arrival' of a Cambodian military 
mission “of great importance.” 
headed by Defense Minister Son 
Sen and described as “the first of 
its kind" since the “liberation" of 
Phnom Penh. 

Radio Peking reported last week 
that the Cambodian mission met. 
Chinese Defense Minister Hsu Hsi- 
ang-chien. even though he is hospi- 
talized. and the Cambodians were 
reported to have conferred with 
“leading comrades” of the Chinese 
ground, naval and air force “in a 
profound atmosphere of mutual 
understanding and total agree- 
ment." 

Chinese Premier Hua Kuo-feng,' 
in his most explicit statement of 
alliance, was quoted as telling the- 
Cambodian military mission: 
“Your struggle is a just one and a 
just struggle is bound to win. We 
support your struggle.” 

U.S. analysts have sharply in- 
creased their estimate of the Chi- 
nese military and civilian advisers 
in Cambodia from something in the 
hundreds to several thousand — 
possibly more than 10.000. The an-, 
alysls say that there is evidence that. : 
Chinese ’ military advisers are sta- 
tioned with artillery, air defense 
and naval units. 


Waiting for his wife and child at 
the Bangkok Airport was Robert 
Bailey of Portland, Ore. When 27- 
year-old Duyen Kim rushed 
through the airport door they fell 
into each other's arms laughing and 
sobbing. 

Looking on, a bit puzzled, was 
ihc son he had nol seen for nearly 
four years, S-year-old Michael. “It's 
great, it's great." Mr. Bailey said. “I 
ust never thought it would 
appen.” Mr. Bailey was in ihc 
United States when the sudden fall 
of Saigon prevented him from re- 
joining his ramily. 

For the 14 children and 10 wom- 
en the flight was a deliverance from 
a country they had long sought to 
leave. Many said they were left be- 
hind in the chaos or the U.S. evacu- 
ation of South Vietnam in the days 
just before the war’s end. 

Nguyen Ngoi Loon, who plans to 
rejoin her husband Ira DanieL now 
working for Bell Helicopter in 
Tehran, said that she had applied 
immediately to leave, but heard 
nothing until two weeks ago. Then 
officials gave her papers to sign and 
told her to prepare for the flight. 

All said they were glad to be out 
of Vietnam, where living conditions 
were described as lough under the 
Communist regime. They said 
however, that there was no cliscrim- 
inntion against them as U.S. citi- 
zens. 

Archbishop Harman said that 
the Vietnamese government gave 
the delegation good cooperation in 


were moved from the contaminated 
Love Canal landfill site to tempo- 
rary quarters during the weekend 
as offers of more permanent homes 
came in. 

Some of the residents who grew 
up near the canal landfill said that 
everyone had always known that 
dangerous chemicals were buried 
there, but the dumps were viewed 
more as places that mothers 
warned their children to stay away 
from than as a real health hazard. 

Herman Haber, head of the relo- 
cation effort, said os he prepared 
to take a group of potential eva- 
cuees to look over apartments in 
Falcon Manor, an Air Force hous- 
ing project, that 12 to 15 families 
had already moved to hotels or 
homes of relatives. 


G. McNeil Jr. 

Saturday, at the 99th Street 
- School state health department 
doctors gave medical advice to 
young women, and the transporta- 
tion employees took names and ad- 
dresses and gave, out room vouch- 
ers. One of the city’s attorneys, 
looking on, turned to the city man- 
ager, Donald O’Hara, who presides 
over a city that has tom down 
blocks and blocks of honky-tonk 
tourist traps and replaced them 
with an attractive convention cen- 
ter, office buildings, a pedestrian 
mall and a greenhouse-enclosed 
park. 


Aware that the drawing power of 
:ture still s 


the new architecture suit suffers 
stiff competition from the bright 
lights of. the honky-tonk off the 
Canadian shore, the attorney mut- 
tered, “I toid you we’d fill those 
downtown hotels somehow/ 


Six-Month Setups 


Appeals Court 
Refuses to Hear 


Literacy Suit 


Chinese Aid Reported 


Victims 9 Fear of Police Is Cited 


In Failure to Report Most Rapes 


WASHINGTON. Aug. 7 lUPI) — A new study calls rape “the 
most under-reported crime hi the country." with only about 56.000 
of an estimated 250.000 rapes a year being reported lb police. 

Donna Schram. who directed the study for the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration, said. “If we improve the way victims 
are treated it seems likely that more women will report.” . 

Of 29 interviewed rape victims who did not report the crimes, 
more than half said that they feared the sort of treatment they 

might receive from police or prosecutors, the report said. 

“It seems ironic that it is the victim, not the offender, who is 
oFten deterred by fear of the criminal justice system,” the report 


said. 


The repon said only one rape complaint in four results in an 
arrest and only one m 60 ends in conviction. 

The study, conducted by the Balelle Law and Jusuce Suidy Cen- 
ter in Seattle with a 5600.000 gram, suggested that more skillful 
police effort could get more victims to cooperate and produce more 
convictions- 


Iv 


China is reported to have recem- 
supplied Cambodia with 


weaponry, including field artillery, 
light tanks. 


anti-aircraft guns, com- 
munications gear and naval patrol 
craft. The visit of the Cambodian 
military mission, received with so 
much top-level attention, suggests 
that additional Chinese aid may be 
forthcoming. 

China has been making increas- 
ingly strong charges that its 
archenemy, the Soviet Union, is 
masterminding Vietnam's actions 
as a means of encircling Chino. Mr. 
Hsu. in an article u week ago in 
commemoration of China's Army 
Day. called Vietnam “the Cuba in 
the East." and suggested that Mos- 
cow was behind the Vietnamese in-, 
vasion of Cambodia. 


NEW YORK, Aug.7 (UPI) — A 
former Long Island high-school 
student's S5-mitlicn damage suit al- 
leging his school failed to fulfill its 
obligation to educate him has been 
thrown out by a state appeals court 
in Brooklyn. 

In a 3-1 decision, the appellate 
division justices ruled that the 
courtroom was not the appropriate 
forum for such questions. 

The majontyheld that it is “sim- 
ply not within judicial Functions to 
evaluate how- best to educate." 

Lost year, Edward Donohue, 
now 20. filed his suit alleging that 
Copiague High School gave him 
failing grades in several subjects 
and. although he lacked basic read- 
ing and writing skills, permitted 
him to graduate in June. 1976. 

Last September, state Supreme 
Court Justice Paul Boisley. presid- 
ing in Riverhead. N.Y.. dismissed 
Mr. Donohue’s suit against the Co- 
piague Union Free School District 
on technical grounds. 

Mr. Donohue’s law.er. Sidney 
Sidcn. said that he will appeal the 
ruling to the Court or Appels, the 
state's highest court. 


"We expect to have them all relo- 
cated into six-month setups in two 
weeks,'* he said. The state's initial 
concern is with moving 37 families, 
whose members include pregnant 
women or infants less than 2 years 
old, from the two blocks along the 
southern end of the old Hooker 
Chemical Co. dump site. They will 
go to hotels until they can' find 
apartments or new homes, he said. 

His assignment, he added, was a 
Iol tougher than his regular job as 
chief of the Buffalo office of the 
State Transportation Department 
— moving families Whose homes 
will be demolished for highways. 

“When we build a highway," he 
said, “the law says we have to give 
them 90 days’ notice and we buy 
their house. Here, it's kind of an 
'iffy' situation. We don't know 
what's going on with their homes, 
and they have to leave now. But 
they're being relocated at no ex- 
pense to them, and that's what’s 
important.*’ 

Lust Wednesday, the State 
Health Department declared a 
health emergency for the area and 
recommended that pregnant wom- 
en and familes with children under 
2 leave 'their homes immediately 
and that the public schools remain 
dosed in the fall. 

The department said that it 
found the rate of miscarriages in 
the urea to be 50 percent higher 
than the national average, and it 
also noted several instances of birth 
defects. 

State researchers have found that 
82 separate chemicals, damped un- 
derground in drums between 1930 
and 1953. have begun seeping to 
the surface. 


“Yes,” Mr. O’Hara replied, “but 
1 wasn’t planning to do it with 


residents.’ 

One of the first families to move, 
Terrence and Joanne McCartney, 
were eating dinner in the Hilton 
Niagara Hotel’s coffee shop late 
Saturday night They had just 
checked in after searching for a 
new house all day and finding 
nothing that would compare with 
their small home. The state is pay- 
ing for their room — which at nor- 
mal rates runs from $35 to $45, de- 
pending on demand. 

The Gannett Foundation, of the 
newspaper chain that owns the Ni- 
agara Gazette, is giving them $12 
day each For their meals. 


Soldier-Scholar 

- Gen. Goodpaster, viewed in the 
Pentagon as a soldier-scholar, has 
been an assistant divisional com- 
mander, deputy commander of 
U.S. forces in Vietnam and the 
commander of NATO forces in 
Europe. 

He also served as defense liaison 
officer and secretary to President 
Eisenhower, as a delegate to the 
Paris negotiations with the North 
Vietnamese and as a professor at 
the Citadel, the military college in 
Charleston, S.C. 

To Gen. Goodpaster, the young 
second lieutenants who emerge 
from the academy to join the active 
Army will be “missionaries" carry- 
ing West Point's standards to 
forces in the field. 

And if the traditional honor code 
of the Army if to be restored. Gen. 
Goodpaster believes, four years of 
courses in morals and ethics at 
West Point are necessary. 

“How does the young junior offi- 
cer act?" he asked, “All he has to 
do in one situation is to ask his sen- 
ior officer, ‘Sir, are you asking me 
to send a false report?* That will do 

The general concedes that impos- 
ing stricter discipline will not be 
easy. The first-year students, or 
plebes, who march through the sal- 
ly port each year, he said, are the 
products of a permissive society in 
which the accepted approach is 
“you scratch my back. I’ll scratch 
yours.” 

The most. difficult point to instill. 
Gen. Goodpaster said, is that a ca- 
det must not tolerate lying or cheat- 
ing' by another cadet. It has to be 
impressed upon the cadets, he said, 
that to tolerate such things dam- 
ages the moral fiber not only of the 
man who lies or cheats but also of 
the man who tolerates it and in 
lime the moral quality of the entire 
Army. 

“We put these problems on the 
tables in the course," the general 
said. “The cadets get a chance to 
talk them through and to come to 
grips with the consequences of 
cheating or lying or plagiarism.” 

Under the new curriculum, 
plebes must take two ethics cours- 
es. One course will be required ib 
each subsequent year. Such courses 


command and then returning to the 
United States or to sia/f duties in 
Saigon. 

The Army was suffering from 
high desertion rates, refusals to 
obey orders and attacks on officers 
by enlisted men. Many officers be- 
lieve that the “ticket-punching” 
system was a mistake, that continu- 
ity of command, particularly at the 
company and battalion levels, 
would have arrested the decline. 


Other students of the services be- 
lieve that the erosion of Army val- 
ues, indeed those of all the services 
began earlier. Richard Gabriel and 
Paul Savage, both serving as offi- 
cers, trace the difficulty in a neu 
book. “Crisis in Command,” tc 
Robert McNamara's period as sec- 
retary of defense. 

Mr. McNamara, they write, tnea 
to run the Army and. indeed, all 
the services, as an enormous busi- 
ness. substituting the values of an 
enormous business for those of the 
old Army. 

What Gen. Goodpaster and 
other senior officers seek is the res- 
toration of the old ethical code ot 
die officer corps, in which honesty 
in orders and in response to order/ 
was assumed to be a basis of mili- 
tary operations. 
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Prison Sentences Cut 


By Pakistani Leader 


RAWALPINDI. Pakistan. Aug. 7 
(UPI) — Military ruler Gen. 
Mohammed Zia ul-Haq cut 60 days 


from the sentence of every prisoner 
in the country yesterday. ’ 

He announced the remissions in 
an address on the eve of the begin- 
ning of Ramadan, the Moslem holy 
month of fasting. Gen. Zia also or- 
dered a number of television work- 
ers freed from sentences imposed in 
February for raking over control of 
three television stations in a strike 
for higher wages. 


Vietnam has published many rc-Jj 
ports of Cambodian attacks against;’ 


Vietnamese border villages and 
towns, but has not acknowledged 
that its forces have attacked Cam- 
bodian territory. i 
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Paul YI: A Moral Traditionalist Who Reformed the Vatican i *' 1 


G iovanni Battista Montini be- 
came the 262d bishon of 


vj came the 262d bishop of 
Rome on June 21, 1963, and as- 
sumed the task of carrying on an- 
other man's revolution. 

At the time of his election — his 
coronation was on June 30 — the 
first of four annual sessions of the 
Second Vatican Council had been 


the first session, it fell to the quiet, 
scholarly former archbishop of VC- 


scholarly former archbishop of Mi- 
lan to see the council through to its 
conclusion and to devise a means 
of carrying out the sweeping re- 
forms it was to enact 


Controversial Pontiff 


Now. after the death of Pope 
John's successor, there is wide- 
spread disagreement on how well 
Pope Paul VI managed those tasks. 
For more than 500 millio n liberal 


and conservative Catholics, Pope 
Paul was a controversial pontiff. 


Paul was a controversial pontiff, 
and a conflict of views on his 
achievements will persist. 

The first years of his pontificate 
were unquestionably among the 
most creative in the history of 
Roman Catholicism. Depending on 
one’s viewpoint, the middle period 
— the late 1960s — may be seen as 
a time of either reaction or cautious 
progress vism. By Pope Paul’s own 
standards it was a success, for he 
achieved his primary goal of hold- 
ing the church together during a 


dangerous period. 

But by the early 1970s 
those who thought tha 


there were 


o ugh t tha t the time 
l different leadership. 


was ripe for a different leadership. 
Many Catholics, tired of the post- 
Vatican II polemics between liber- 
als and conservatives, were more 
interested in learning how to pick 
up the pieces and go about the 
business of being religious persons 
and Catholics in the modern world. 

Pope Paul came to the Throne of 
Peter with a reputation as a liberal, 
and under mosi circumstances he 
would have been remembered with- 
out question as a vigorous reform- 
er. During his reign, the form of the 
mass that had been used since the 
Council of Trent in the mid-I6th 


century was replaced by a new 
order, Latin gave way to vernacular 
tongues and the door was opened 
to the use of jazz and other forms 
of liturgical expression. Traditional 


acts of penance, such as regular ab- 
stention from meat on Fridays. 


stention from meat on Fridays, 
were abolished. 


Ground Broken 


Building on the ecumenical spirit 
that was evident at the council. 
Pope Paul broke new ground in re- 
lationships with Protestant and 
Eastern Orthodox Christians, as 
well as with Jews and other non- 
Christians, including Marxists. He 
abolished the index of condemned 
books, simplified the dress of cardi- 
nals and much of the medieval 
pomp of Vatican life and stream- 
lined the procedures for the annul- 
ment of marriage. The ancient cler- 
ical order of deacon was revived, 
and laymen and priests were given 
greater roles in the selection of 
bishops and in policy-making at al- 


most all levels. 

Above all. Pope Paul gave the 


papacy an international flavor. He 
broadened the makeup of the Col- 
lege of Cardinals and the Curia, the 
central staff of the church, thereby 
reducing the influence that conserv- 
ative Italians had long exercised. 
He established an international Sy- 
nod of Bishops to advise him on 
important matters and urged newly 
formed national bishops 1 confer- 
ences to assume greater responsibil- 
ity for their own affairs. 


But Pope Paul was not governing 
under normal circumstances and 
his record of reform was frequently 
overshadowed by aspects of his 


personality and policies. 
A theological consen 


A theological conservative who 
was acutely sensitive to the feelings 
of those for whom the changing of 
centuries-old practices was painful. 


he took pains to temper innovation 
with reaffirmations of the immut- 


able core of the Catholic faith. He 
warned against the erosion of dog- 
ma and lamented the “profane and 
anti-religious mentality" that he 
feared was widespread in the world 
and had even crept into the church. 
He criticized unauthorized liturgi- 
cal innovations in the Netherlands 
and went out of his way to show his 
support for traditional forms of 
piety such as devotion to the Virgin 
Mary. 


Staunch Papalist 


By instinct, t rainin g and eon- 
stious decision. Pope Paul was a 
staunch papalist who regarded the 


continuing authority of the Throne 
of Peter as essential to the health of 


the church. 

Even when he took such bold 


steps as establishing the Synod of 
Bishops, he was careful not to sur- 


Bishops. he was careful not to sur- 
render his authority and responsi- 
bility. However, many of his ac- 
tions and decisions, especially his 
1968 encyclical “Humanae Vitae" 
(On Human Life), which reaf- 
firmed the church's traditional op- 
position to artificial birth control 
were widely criticized and openly 
defied. 

Some saw the paradoxes of his 




completed, and the Roman Catho- 
lic Church was entering its most tu- 


be Church was entering its most tu- 
multuous era since the Protestant 
Reformation of the I6th century. It 
was a period that marked the de 
facto end of the Counter-Reforma- 
tion — an era in which a church 
steeped in medieval custom and 
thought was struggling to come to 
terms almost simultaneously with 
the ideas of the French Revolution, 
the Enlightenment, modernism and 
Marxism, and with the secularist 
pressures of science and technolo- 

gy- 

Pope John XXIII, a charismatic 
figure whose genial personality and 
unpretentious manner had cap- 
tured the imagination of millions 
outside as well as inside Catholi- 
cism, convened the council in 1962 
as a means of letting "fresh air” 
into the church. When he died after 





Uritod foot lirioi rationed 


Pope Paul as a boy, with his mother. 


policies as a sign of vacillation and 
uncertainty; he frequently was 


accused of being a Hamlet. Others 
hailed them as a symbol of his com- 
mitment to the entire people of 
God and as a skilled balancing act 
that succeeded in keeping the 
church together at a time when 
schism, or at least substantial 
defection, was a real possibility. 

Without question. Pope Paul was 
a bridge between old forms that 
hart outlived their usefulness and 
new ones that were struggling to be 
bom. The wisdom of some of his 
major decisions will not be known 
for many years, and the picture of 
his tenure in the papacy can be 
painted in broad strokes as a con- 
stant effort to prevent the liberal- 
conservative conflicts of the 
moment from interfering with long- 
term needs. 


Private Person 


If Pope Paul's close associates 
have any major regret about his 
pontificate, it is likely to be that his 
personal strengths and his real ob- 
jectives were not always under- 
stood. Despite his use of modem 
communication and transportation 
facilities, he remained an intensely 
private person. He sacrificed his 
own personality for the enhance- 
ment of the office that he occupied; 
he marched to a drumbeat that was 
not easy to hear outside the Vati- 
can walls. 

"It is a pity,” a high-ranking 
bishop in Rome said, “mat only a 
few people have the chance to 
know the side of the Holy Father 
that reveals itself when he talks to 
small groups or individuals without 
official business to transact and 
prepared speeches to be read. He 
shows himself on such occasions as 
a warm-hearted human being of 
surprising humility, terribly wor- 





A mourning band is placed 
over the Vatican flag outside 
tbe home where the pope was 
born in Concesio, Italy. 


ney rising from the Sistine GhapeL 
Minutes later. Cardinal Alfredo Ot- 


Minutes later. Cardinal Alfredo Ot- 
taviani appeared on the central bal- 
cony of Sl Peter’s Basilica and 
declared; "I announce to you tid- 
ings of great joy. We have a Pope. 
He is me most eminent and most 
reverend Lord Cardinal Giovanni 
Battista. . 

He did not have to finish. The 
crowd of 100,000 that had filled 
every nearby street roared back 
"Montini! ’Montini! Montini!" 
Then Pope Paul VI stepped out and 
gave his first papal blessing. 

Pope Paul had once described 
himself as a disciple of the Thomis- 
tic philosopher Jacques Mari Lain, a 
Frenchman. In addition to Latin 
and French, in which he was fluent, 
he knew English, German, Spanish 
and Portuguese and several ancient 
languages. One of his first orders as 
pope was to have his books crated 
and shipped from Milan. 

Few had been better prepared to 
occupy the papacy. Pope Paul had 
served Pope Pius in the Secretariat 
of State for three decades and had 
been involved on an intimate basis 
with most of his major decisions. 
He had served eight years in a ma- 
jor pastoral position, and he under- 
took a number of special assign- 
ments, including a trip to the Unit- 
ed States, for Pope John. 

Council Continued 


The day after his election. Pope 
Paul answered the question dial 
was on everyone's mind: He would 
continue the council. Two weeks 
earlier, in a sermon in Milan, he 
had given his reasons: "John has 
shown us some paths it will be wise 
to follow. Can we turn away from 
these paths so masterfully traced? 
It seems to me we cannoL" 

For the next three years this task 
occupied most of his time. The re- 
sult was a series of 16 documents 
that updated thinking and directed 
reforms in almost every aspect of 
the church, from the living style of 
religious orders to an acceptance of 
the principle of religious liberty. 

In one sense, the end of the 
council in December, 1965, marked 
the practical beginning of Pope 
Paul $ pontificate. He had inherited 
the council and its general direc- 
tion. and he would spend much of 
his time for the next few yeans giv- 
ing flesh and blood to its stream of 
reforms. He would also be free to 
develop his own distinctive style. 


Upon his ascension the former 
Cardinal Montini chose the name 


Paul — a symbolic choice. SL Paul 
was the apostle to the Gentiles, the 


list who broke with the wing 
eariv church that viewed 


of the early church that viewed 
Christianity as a religion for Jews 
alone and who carried the message 
of Jesus throughout the Mediter- 
ranean world. 


Unique Position 


helicopter and a jeep). During Ms 
reign he made nine trips abroad — 


ried about the kind of church he 
will leave to his successors." 

Pope Paul came to the throne at 
a special time in the history of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The First 
Vatican Council (1869-1870) had 
defined papal infallibility. Bui it 
ended abruptly, as Italian troops 
were marching , without settling the 
correlative issue of the powers of 
bishops. During the ensuing dec- 
ades this, along with new issues 
such as liturgical reform, were qui- 


reign he made nine trips abroad — 
to the Holy Land. India, New York 
City, Portugal Turkey, Colombia, 
Switzerland, Uganda and the Far 
East 

Some of the trips -were controver- 
sial- Hindus in India protested in 
1964 that he was coming to convert 
them, and the Vatican promptly 
dropped the word “missionary” in 
its references to the journey. They 
also had an dement of danger. 
Rocks were thrown at him in Sardi- 
nia, and on November 27, 1970, a 
Bolivian painter, Benjamin Mendo- 
za y Amor Flores, disguised as a 


priest and brandishing a knife; 
hurled himself at the pope at tbe 


hurled himself at the pope at tbe 
Manila airport; the pope was 
unhurt in both incidents. 

By and large, however, his visits 
were warmly received. Even in In- 
dia his constant exclamations of 
“Jai Hind" (Hail India) and his 
greetings in Hindu style with his 
hands before him won him an en- 
thusiastic reception. 


etiy but vigorously debated in 
church circles, and by 1960 a con- 


church circles, and by 1960 a con- 
sensus had emerged on needed 
changes. 

When Pope John XXIII succeed- 
ed Pope Pius XII in 1958 at the age 
of 76, it was widely assumed that 
he would be a caretaker pontiff. 
Instead, be startled the church by 
convening the Ecumenical Council, 
providing an outlet for the ideas 
that were bubbling below the sur- 
face. 

Pope John died on June 3, 1963, 
and the College of Cardinals con- 
vened on Jane 20 to elect a succes- 
sor. No one expected die conclave 
to last long, for Cardinal Montini 
was the clear favorite. He was the 
right age, 65, the well-known leader 
of Italy’s laigest archdiocese and a 
liberal acceptable to conservatives. 

The biggest obstacle seemed to 
be the olavatican tradition about 
front-runners: "He who enters the 
conclave a pope comes out a cardi- 
nal.” As he strode in the with the 
80 other cardinals there were 
shouts of "D Papa! II Papa!" from 
well-wishers. He looked distressed 
and gestured to them to be silent 

Smoke Signals 


Dramatic Gesture 


Throughout his reign. Pope Paul 
showed an instinct for the dramatic 
gesture, especially on his trips. In 
1964. when he traveled to the Holy 
Land, he portrayed the event as a 
visit to "that blessed land whence 
Peter set forth and where not one 
of his successors has returned." A 
few hours after he had left the Vati- 
can he found himself swept along 
the Via Dolorosa in Jerusalem by a 
sea of humanity. Excited crowds 
mobbed him as he visited the site 
where Jesus was bora, preached 
and died. 

In what many regard as the fin- 


est moment of Ms papacy. Pope 
Paul climbed the Mount of Olives. 


Paul climbed the Mount of Olives, 
where Jesus had suffered his agony, 
and exchanged the traditional “kiss 
of peace" with Patriarch Athenago- 
ras I, spiritual leader of Eastern 


Orthodoxy. The emotional encoun- 
ter symbolized the healing of a 900- 
year breach between die Eastern 
and Western segments of Christian- 
ity. 

The Jerusalem encounter set the 
stage for a series of ecumenical 
advances. Two years later the two 
leaders, acting jointly in Rome and 
Istanbul annulled the excommuni- 
cations that each side had hurled at 
the other in 1054. They met again 
during the Pope’s visit to Turkey in 
July, 1967, and four months later 
Patriarch Athenagoras flew to 
Rome to return the gesture. 


On the second day, after only six 
ballots, the signal came that a suc- 
cessor had been elected — puffs of 
white smoke from the metal chim- 


Urothers in Christ' 


The pontiffs ecumenical efforts 
extended to other branches of 
Christianity. In March. 1966, be 
received the Most Rev. Arthur Mi- 
chael Ramsey, the archbishop of 
Canterbury. The greeted each other 
as- “brothers in Christ’’ and agreed 
to set up a series of liieol ogk»i con- 
sultations to explore the path to re- 
union of the two traditions. This 
'ed to important agreements in 
971 and 1973 on the nature of the 
iucharist and the ministry. 

In June, 1969, while on a visit to 
the International Labor Organiza- 
tion in Geneva, Pope Paul met with 
Protestant and Orthodox leaders at 


the headquarters of the World 
Council of Churches. Other ecu- 


menical meetings were held with 
Armenian, Syrian Orthodox and 
Coptic leaders, each of whom sym- 
bolized the end of 1,500-year-old 
ecclesiastical squabbles. The pope 
also eased Catholic rules on mixed 
marriages and established secretari- 
ats in the Vatican to deal with non- 
Christian religions and nonbel- 
ievers. 

To non-Catholics, Pope Paul was 
probably best known for his con- 
sistent though often apparently Fu- 
tile efforts in behalf of world peace. 
In October. 1965, he spoke at the 
United Nations and startled the 
General Assembly by the 
vehemence with which he ex- 


ing with Golda Meir, became the 
fust pope to receive an Israeli 
prime minister. 

In the dosing years of his reign 


he spoke fervently against political 
terrorism. When hijackers seized a 
West German airliner and took it 
to Mogadishu, Somalia, be offered 
himself as a hostage in place of the 
passengers, and during the kidnap- 
ping last spring of Aldo Mono, 
Italy’s former premier, he issued a 


The new pontiff conceived of 
himself as a universalizing force, 
within the church and beyond. 
Shorn of all but a remnant of its 
former territorial powers, the Vati- 
can, he believed, was in a unique 
position to have a spiritual impact 
in the world. ' k 

"The papacy is not a nation,” he 
said. "It has no Junction among the 
nations, but it can be invited 
among them, like tbe child Jesus 
among the doctors. For 20 centu- 
ries we were waiting for just this. 
And finally, at Iasi quite simply, it 
happened.*’ 

Pope Paul thus became the most 
itinerant pontiff — the first since 
1809 to travel outside Italy and the 
first to board an airplane (and a 


vain appeal "cm my knees” to the 
urban terrorists of the Red Bri- 


gades to spare Mr. Moro’s life. 

He came to the papacy at a time 
when many Catholics were openly 
questioning whether it was appro- 
priate for a church to maimarn a 
diplomatic corps. The pope, as a 
veteran of three decades in the Sec- 
retariat of Stare, disagreed, arguing 
that the church should use every 
means at its disposal in the quest 
for international harmony. “To de- 
spair of diplomacy.” he said, 
"would be to despair of man 
himself.” 


Sine Qua Non 


Another major papal priority 
was social justice, whim Pope Pain 
saw as (he sine qua non of a stable 
international situation. "Develop- 


ment,” he liked to say. "is the new 
word for peace.” He defined his ba- 


sic social objectives in 1955, before 
his elevation, hi an address to an 
association of Christian workers. 
"No man must lack bread, a roof 
over his head, clothing and work,” 
he said. "AH who guide politics and 
economics must, in honor, make 


every effort to see that this aim is 
reached.” This was developed in his 


encyclical of March, 1967: "Fopu- 
lorum Progresio” (On the Develop- 
ment of Peoples), in wMch he criti- 
cized both laissez-faire capitalism 
and atheistic materialism as sources 
of many of the world's Dls. 

“The poor nations remain poor 
while the rich ones become still 
richer,” he wrote. “The very life of 
poor nations, civil peace in devel- 
oping countries and world peace 
are at stake. We must make haste. 
Too many are suffering.” In 1970, 
in a prayer on World Peace Day, he 
lashed out at "giant industries" and 
large nations that find economic 
stability in "trading arms to poor 
nations lacking plows, schools and 
hospitals.” 

Pope Paul used his journeys to 
dramatize Lhe need for social jus- 
tice. During his 1964 trip to India 
he entered a poor district of Bom- 
bay and wept at the abject poverty. 
Four years later he stood before a 
group of peasants in a Colombian 
cow pasture and, while urging them 
to shun violence, pledged to "con- 
tinue to denounce unjust economic 
inequalities between rich and poor 
and abuses against you and the 
community." 


Rebels Received 


The Pope took positions on other 
international issues, sometimes in 
controversial fasMon. He received 
in audience the leaders of the rebel 
organizations in Angola and 
Mozambique, drawing sharp criti- 
cism from the Portuguese authori- 
ties, and, without mentioning Bra- 
zil by name, condemned “cruel and 
inhuman tortures as a way of ex- 
torting confessions from the lips of 
prisoners.” 

In December. 1973, he drama- 
tized his concern for the world en- 
ergy crisis by traveling in Rome in 
a horse-drawn cairiaas. This drew 
criticism from tbe Italian press 
when it was learned that the rig was 
rented and had been used for mov- 
ie love scenes. 

Pope Paul also directed the re- 
form of the internal governing ma- 


chinery of the church. Among other 
things, he reorganized tbe Congre- 
gation of the Holy Office, wMch 


had had a bad reputation because 
of its techniques of .enforcing 
orthodoxy. He renamed it the 
Sacred Congregation for the Doct- 
rine of the Faith and gave it a more 


positive job description. He 
brought non-Italians, especially 


brought non-Italians, especially 
clerics from Slavic nations, into the 
Curia, established 75 as the normal 
retirement age for bishops and told 
cardinals lhaL they could no longer 
vote on his successor if they had 
reached the age of 80. 

In the early 1970s, he also was 
working on a well-publicized plan, 
revolutionary in scope, to give rep- 
resentatives of national episcopal 
conferences as well as some patri- 
archs of the Eastern Rite a voice in 
the election of popes. But when he 
issued the “new’ rules in 1975, the 
document Largely affirmed proce- 
dures that had been in use for 800 
years. It “absolutely” excluded any- 
one from outside the College of 
Cardinals and specified that up to 
120 of its members could take part 


in the vote of papal election con- 
claves as long as they were younger 


than 80 years old, thus formally in- 
corporating the previously set age 
limit into we voting rules. 


claimed in French: “Jamais plus la Synod of Bishops 


guerre!" (Never again war!) The 


address was the highlight of a 14- 
hour tour of New York that includ- 
ed a meeting with President Lyn- 
don Johnson and the celebration of 
a mass for a crowd of 90,000 in 
Yankee Stadium. 


The pope's potentially most im- 
portant structural change was the 


creation of the Synod of Bishops, 
which had been called for by Lhe 
council but which for practical 


councu. out wmen tor prac 
purposes was his handiwork. A 


Christmas Appeals 


At the height of the war ' in 
Southeast Asia. Pope Paul sent a 
fact-finding delegation to Vietnam 
and issued appeals for Christmas 
cease-fires. In regular Wednesday 


purposes was ms nandiwonc. A rep- 
resentative body elected by tne 
bishops of each country, the synod 
firsL met in 1967 to give the pope 
guidance on revisions in canon law. 


liturgy and seminaries. Synods in 
1967, 1971. 1974 and 1977 deali 
among other things, with collegiali- 
ty, bishops’ conferences, justice mid 
peace, human rights and, to a limit- 


general audiences and Sunday ap- 
pearances on the balcony averloak- 


pearances on the balcony overlook- 
ing Sl Peter’s Square, be spoke fre- 
quently of the importance of 


ed extern, celibacy. 

In keeping' with Second Vatican 


achieving peace in Nigeria, North- 
ern Ireland, the Middle East and 


other trouble spots. He also met 
with world leaders ranging from 
Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia to Pres- 
ident Nixon, and, in a 1973 meet- 


Coundl’s emphasis on shared gov- 
ernment, he had encouraged the es- 
tablishment of national episcopal 
conferences, and in many countries 
they became strong forces for de- 
centralized government. The U.S. 
conference successfully pushed for 
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Pope Paul meets with U.S, President Lyndon Johnson daring visit to New York in October, 196! 


important reforms of marriage tri- 
bunals. 

But the synod provoked contro- 
versy, and, in effect, the problem of' 
the relation of pope and bishops re- 
mained unsettled at his death. Pope 


Paul had promised "a more organic 
sharing of authority” but made it 
dear Wat there was to be no tamp- 
ering with his ultimate powers. At 
the end of the 1974 synod he 
turned down proposals for greater 
freedom for local officials to decide 
matters without Rome’s approval 


seminary, ordained priests and 
chal l en g ed the new-style Catholi- 
cism. Pope Paul sought to meet the 
challenge with quiet diplomacy but 
did not succeed m silencing it 
Above all the psychological ef- 
fect of change itself became a ma- 
jor pastoral problem. For centuries 
the church, in practice if not always 
in theory, has based much of its au- 


of the issue, Pope Paul kept it c 
the council agenda and said that 


thority on its immutability. Human 
institutions and philosophies might 


Many bishops were openly critical 
of their inability to move beyond 
an advisory capacity and to take up 
topics such as a full-scale study of 
pnestly celibacy. But others chose 
to take a more positive long-term 
view. An African adviser to the 
197! synod observed: "In political 
terms the Vatican is an underdevel- 
oped country. Any developing 
country begins with a parliament 
that is not a parliament but an 
adviser to the cMef. It becomes a 
parliament only gradually." 


come ana go. but the Rock of Peter 
remained the same. Along came the 
Second Vatican Council and it was 
evident that even som et hin g as 
seemingly eternal as the Mass of 
Trent could change. Fcnr millions of 
Catholics who had dung to the 
church as the one bastion of stabili- 
ty in their confusing and fast- 
changing lives, this recognition was 
unsettling. 

Pope Paul brooded over this 


Low-Keyed Vigor 


In going about his travels and 


pursuing ius various reforms, Pope 
Paul established a style of low- 
keyed vigor. He continued to pur- 
sue the rigorous and ascetic way of 
life that had marked his earlier 
career. He managed to go for long 
periods with only four or five hours 
of sleep a night. His meals were 
light, but he liked a little wine with 


greatest care must be taken to do 
no injury to the of Chris- 

tian doctrine. For that would be to 
give rise, as is unfortunately seen in 
these days, to disturbance and per- 
plexity in many faithful souls." 


would handle it himself. 

. In June, 1964, he set up a sped " 
commission of experts to give hi . 
recommendations. Two years lat - 
they turned -in' their report — a < 
that indicated, it was later learne - 
that a majority favored some rela • 
mg of the ban — but he announci - 
that further study would I 1 
required Finally, in July, 1968. 1.. 
issued his ruling in tbe encydia ... 
saying that church approval of ar 
tidal methods would open "a wit \ •'<> 
and easy road toward conjugal I—- - 
detity and the general lowering % 
morality.” He reaffirmed the pri . 
dple that "every marriage am me 
remain open to the transmission 
life.” - 

The document shook the churc 
producing a series of crises, bo' - 
personal and ecclesiastical. Mai 
Catholics, some of whom had be. 
led to e&pect a change as a result 
the leaking of the majority repc 
of the papal commission, four •»’ 
themselves in clear disagrceme: • 
with their church for the first tim« 


Open Challenge 


them. At night he would pore over 
the major European and U.S. news- 


papers and perhaps watch televi- 
sion. 

Pope Paul read widely in public 
affairs, especially economic and so- 
cial problems, as well as in theolo- 
gy, and his artistic tastes remained 
up-to-date. He had the antiquated 
decor of the living and working 
quarters in the Apostolic Palace re- 
placed with light colors and mod- 
em an and he made a major con- 
tribution to the cultural world by 
establishing a new collection of 
modem art in the Vatican Museum. 
"My predecessor Julius II also fa- 
vored contemporary artists," he 
remarked. "One of them happened 
to be Raphael.” 

If Pope Paul broke new ground 
in some areas, he was an utter trad- 
itionalist in matters of faith and 
morals. One of his first encyclicals. 
“Mysterium Fidd” (On the Mys- 
tery of the Faith), promulgated in 
September, 1965, was a strong 
statement of traditional dews of 
tbe Eucharist, and in June, 1968, he 
issued a "Credo of Faith" that held 
unswervingly to traditional doct- 
rines and was widely criticized by 
non-Catholic religious leaders as 
well as Catholic liberals. In 1967 he 
lent Ms prestige to traditional 
forms of Marian devotion by flying 
to the shrine of Fatima in Portugal 
and talking with the sole survivor 
of the three shepherd children who, 
50 years before, had told of having 
bad a vision of the Virgin Mary. 


His solution was to try to steer a 
difficult course between what he 
described as the "two dangerous 
deviations'* that he saw coming out 
of the council: the belief that the 
work of the council was finished 
and the refusal of some reformers 
to "bear with the church's past” 
His goal in short, was to control 
the pace of change. Not surprising- 
ly, it was a policy that led to several 
serious long-term conflicts. 

From the moment the council 
ended. Pope Paul found himeif in a 
series of disagreements with leaders 
of the churches of northern Europe. 
The Vatican put pressure on the 
Dutch hierarchy to. revise an adult 
catechism that took nontraditional 
approaches to subjects ranging 
from the trirnty to homosexuality. 
Later it took on the Rev. Hans 
Kung, a Swiss theologian at the 
University of Tubingen, who de- 
clared papal infallibility to be theo- 
logically untenable. This dispute 
was broadened when the West Ger- 
man bishops refused to condemn 
Ms books and he rejected a sum- 
mons to Rome for a hearing. 


Many priests openly challengi • • 
the ruling and presumably mat 
their views known in the confe 
sional Numerous bishops' confe 
cnees, especially those in northa. . 
Europe, made no secret of their di . , 

appointment and their unwilling, 
ness to enforce the document 1.* ! . 
the United States, 600 theologiai .! 
signed a statement criticizing iL . 

Pope Paul who had resisted 
last-minute plea from progressi- 
cardinals to withhold or revise if. ‘ 


encyclical, was said to be profound ; 
ly disturbed by die protest but 1 ' 
remained convinced that his actic 


was morally correct. In a letter \ ■ 
the Congress of German Catholic- 1 
in August 1968, he seemed to tal T 
the upset in stride. "May tbe live: 
debate aroused by our encyclic ‘ 
lead to a better knowledge of God 
will "he said. 

He also had numerous defender ; 


Dorothy Day, the U JS. social wori 
er, wrote: “Thank God we have 


Renewed Debate 


Pope Paul who upholds respect ft; 
life, an ideal so lofty, so nigh, s - 
important even when it seems h ' 
has the whole Catholic wori - 
against him." 

Underlying most of Pope PauFj. 
major policies was a lofty view c. 
papal authority. He believed that ~ 


Open Rebellion 


Another conflict involved the 
church’s 1 ,500-year-old tradition 
that priests remain unmarried. 
During tbe Second Vatican Coun- 
cil. young priests and others began 
to question the rule, and it became 
a major issue in the church. In 
June. 1967. Pope Paul issued Ms 
sixth encyclical, "Sacerdotalis 
Caelibatus” (On Priestly Celibacy), 
reaffirming the tradition. Calling 
celibacy “a brilliant jewel” he said 
that it was intrinsic to both the 
theololgy and tbe practice of the 
priesthood. 


strong papacy was essential to 
strong and healthy church, and h 
frankly acknowledged that this wa • 
oue of the concepts that sustained ■ ' 
him. 

“I think that of all the function ' 
of a pope, the most enviable is tha J 
of fatherhood," he once told Jea- • r • 
Guitton, a member of the Franc ; '■ 
Academy. “I fed myself father c [i 
the whole h uman family.” 

. ^ . , bSbHr.1 

Obsession — — 


As Ms health be gan to fail Mm in 
Ms last years. Pope Paul faced the 
further embarrassment of an open 
rebellion among chuch conserva- 
tives led by a French archbishop, 
the Most Rev. Marcel Lefebvre. 
The archbishop rallied a modest 
following in several countries, in- 
cluding the United States, with his 
rejection of any dialogue with Prot- 
estant leaders, changes in the tradi- 
tional Latin Mass and, ironically, 
any reduction in papal authority. 
The traditionalist movement 
threatened a schism in the church 
as the archbishop set up Ms own 


The negative reaction was imme- 
diate and vigorous, and the docu- 
ment presumably intended to set- 
tle tbe question once and for all 
became the signal for a renewed 
debate. Subsequent research in the 
United States showed that three 
out of five priests favored optional 
celibacy. 

By all estimates, though. Pope 
Paul’s most controversial act was 
Ms encyclical on birth control 


Over the years pressure had built 
up for the churcn to alter its tradi- 


tional teaching that all artificial 
forms of birth control were immo- 
ral. Because of the sensitive nature 


Critics maintained that be OVC1' 1 
did die. point. Xavier Rynhe, th : 
anonymous chronicler of the Set- b 
ond Vatican Council wrote c • 
Pope Paul’s "obsession” with th- 
prestige or his office, and other - 
called it simply unrealistic at a dm 
when the authority of figures in yii:, 
tually every area of life, from politi i 
dans to university presidents, wa . ; 
in decline. ' 

MalacM Martin put the problem v 
of the erosion of the papacy force ; 
fuHv in his book “Three Popes am -, 
a Cardinal." Referring to Pop : 
John XXHL he wrote: “Let loos- 
in that church since the appearanc 
of Roncalli is a gamut of force 


(Continued on Page 5, Cot 1) 
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Thousands of pilgrims and faithful wait to enter the Castd Gandolfo to pay ^ homage to pope. 
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Cardinals to Follow Strict Rules 


Papal Election to Begin in 15 to 18 Days 


By Robert D. McFadden 

NEW YORK. Aug. 7 (NYT) — 
rhe election of a successor to Pope 
Paul VI. a historic transfer of spirit- 
ual leadership and a drama of great 
solemnity and suspense, will be the 
responsibility of 1 16 cardinals from 
throughout the world who will 
gather in the Vatican as the Sacred 
College of Cardinals in the next 15 
to 18 days to make their decision. 

The interregnum, or regime of 


the Holy See’s vacancy that opened 
with Pope Paul's death yesterday, 
will continue until a new pontiff is 
elected by the cardinals attending 
the conclave in the Vatican’s Sis- 
tine Chapel. To be elected, a candi- 
date must receive a vote of more 
than two-thirds of the cardinals 
present — that is, a minimum of 
two- thirds plus one vote. If agree- 
ment is not reached in nine days, a 
simple majority is enough. 

The election is to be governed by 


800-year -old rules laid down by 
Pope Alexander UI in 1 179: by the 
provisions of an apostolic constitu- 
tion published by Pope Pius XII on 
Dec. 8. 1945: by “Pontificis Eleeti.*’ 
a series of amendments and in- 
structions issued by Pope John 
XXIII in October. 1962. and by 
Pope Paul's 1975 decree making 
cardinals who have reached the age 
of 8 1 ineligible to vote. 

Pope Paul, in his 1975 decree, re- 
jected any suggestion that bishops. 


Paul VI: Reform-Minded Traditionalist 


(Continued From Page 4) 
which tear and pull and tug at Lhe 
massive entrails of a one-lime 
monolith now unprepared for the 
stresses and strains, ill-fated to 
adapt in the pressure cooker of 
modem events/' 

This ferment of ideas, he contin- 
ued, has “rendered Montini's posi- 
tion as pope theoretically unten- 
able, practically tortuous and pros- 
pectively of dim outlook. It has. in 
a true sense, unpoped him. For he 
cannot act as popes have acted 
before. This forced inaction has 
nothing inherently conservative, 
nothing of craven fear in it. Mon- 
lini does not know' what to do. No- 
body alive can tell him." 

Not surprisingly. Pope Paul 
seemed to pay a high personal price 
for the position in which he found 
himself, (n his frequent moments of 
public self-confession, he spoke 
frankly of the frustrations of his 
office, such as the failure of many 
of his peace initiatives. 

Warnings Voiced 


ered to escape persecution. “If to- 
day we cannot go forward with 
flags unfurled,’’ he said, “we will 
work in silence.” 

The young priest quickly caught 


possible successor anyway. Bui in 
Decei 


the eye of superiors in the Vatican. 
“Never have I met anyone who had 


little lo establish his 
contemporary cora- 


In the late 1960s and early 1970s 
many of his public statements were 
warnings about tendencies in the 
church and the world. In 1968 he 
deplored the “spirit of corrosive 
criticism" that he said was becom- 
ing “the mode in some sectors of 
Catholic life.” And on numerous 
occasions he expressed sadness at 
the exodus of priests — once even 
seeming to compare them to Judas. 

In 1972. as his 75th birthday 
approached, rumors circulated in 
Rome that Pope Paul might do 
what he had asked bishops to do: 
retire. Reports on his health en- 
couraged the rumors — in 1967 he 
bad undergone surgery for the re- 
moval of an enlarged prostate 
gland — as did the memory of an 
incident in 1966. when he paid a 
visit to the grave of Celestine V, the 
only pope to have abdicated, prais- 
ing him in prayer for his courage. 
But the birthday came and went 
with Pope Paul remaining conspic- 
uously al his desk. 

The calm tenacity that marked 
Paul's reisn was evident 


to say so 
authority,’’ a 
memed. One of those who noticed 
him was Cardinal Eugenio Pacelli, 
who became secretary of state in 
1930 and immediately began giving 
the young priest increasing authori- 
ty. In 1937 he gave him the post of 
substitute secretary for ordinary 
affairs. 

In 1938 Monsignor Montini's pa- 
tron became Pope Pius XII, and his 
influence began to skyrocket. “In 
those years the future pope was loy- 
al to Pope Pacelli to a heroic 
degree.” recalled a churchman who 
served in the secretariat at the time. 
“For 24 hours every day in the 
year, except maybe a week's vaca- 
tion, Msgr. Moniini would be at 
Pius XU’s call, always answering 
the phone after no more than two 
rings." 

In 1944, when Cardinal Luigi 
Maglioni. the Secretary of State, 
died. Pope Pius chose to fill Lhe role 
himself, and Monsignor Monrini 
became, in effect, his principal 
adviser. From a three-room third- 
floor office in the AposLolic Palace 
he dealt with all papal correspond- 
ence and handled the diplomatic 
problems arising from World War 
II. 

In the postwar period be was a 
major figure in the church's efforts 
to resist Communism through sup- 

E ort of Christian Democrats, and 
e was an important backer of the 
short-lived worker-priest experi- 
ment in France. During the several 
illnesses of Pipe Pius XIL it was 
Monsignor Montini who passed 
along papal directives. He per- 
formed tus task with tact, but the 
fact that many of'the recipients 
were cardinals was said to have 
caused resentment. 

In 1952 Monsignor Montini be- 
came pro-secretary of state for or- 
dinary affairs, which meant that he 


:mber. 1958. when John XXI II 
held his first consistory. Cardinal 
Montini's name was at the head of 
the cardinals' list, paving the way 
for his elevation to the papacy five 
years later. 

For all the revolutionary 
changes, the Second Vatican Coun- 
cil had really done little more than 
clear the decks. It swept away cus- 
toms that had come to be seen as 
anachronistic, such as the Latin 
mass: it forced Lhe church to come 
to terms with modem' ideas such as 
religious liberty and representative 
government, and it showed that 
many of the barriers to cooperation 
with other churches were based on 
old rivalries and theological cate- 


gories that no longer applied. 

ouocil did not do was 


patriarchs of the Eastern Rite or 
anyone other than cardinals be al- 
lowed to vote, and he forbade the 
use of any recording or filming of 
the election procedures inside the 
Vatican. 

Under the election regulations, 
the conclave must be convened no 
sooner than the 15th day and not 
later than the 1 8th day after the 
death of a pope. 

Technically, election bv the Col- 
lege of Cardinals is only one of 
three ways of selecting a pope. 
Two. inspiration and delegation, 
have not been used since the 1 7th 
century. Inspiration is selection by 
spontaneous unanimous consent of 
the cardinals, something like elec- 
tion by acclamation; delegation is 
the appointment of three, five or 
seven cardinals with full powers to 
name a pope and is used only to 
break a deadlock of the assembly. 

The conclave to elect Pope Paul’s 
successor will be the largest and 
most internationally representative 
in history — 116 cardinals from 40 
countries. 

In 1963. SO cardinals from 29 
nations, including 29 cardinals 
from Italy, participated in the elec- 
tion of Pope Paul. In the 1958 con- 
clave that selected Pope John. 51 
cardinals from 21 nations partici- 
pated, and in the 1939 conclave 
lhat elected Pope Pius 59 members 
from 16 nations. 


What the council 
move on to some of the new prob- 


N o n- European Majority 
For Lhe first time, non- Euro 


lems — shared by all churches — peans will hold a majority of the 
belief in God is votes. In the coni 


such as whether 
possible in a technological age and 
why young people have been aban- 
doning organized religion in large 
□umbers. 

As a leader in this climate. Pope 
Paul operated under severe difficul- 
ties. He came to the pontificate 
when it was experiencing a change 
not only in the extent of its power 


the conclave in 1963, there 
were 26 cardinals from outside 
Europe, compared to 20 in 1958 
and 7 in 1939. 

The cardinals and a number of 
aides who will attend the election 
conclave are actually locked in the 
Vatican until they agree on a new 
pope. Corridors, stairways and 
doors leading to the Sis tine Chapel. 


but in the nature of its authority, where the voting takes place, and 
The modem papacy has great po the participants’ adjo inin g living 
ten rial influence, but it no longer quarters, are sealed. Telephones are 
carries with it Lhe inherent power of disconnected, and contact with the 
the past, especially since the First outside is limited to carefully exa- 


Varican Council. Its influence — 
inside the church as well as outside 
— now depends largely on the per- 
son who occupies it. 


Low Morale 


Pope Pauls retgn was 
throughout his life. Bom at Con- was in charge of most of the day-to- 
cesio. near Brescia, in northern Ita- day internal administration of the 
ly. on SepL 26. 1 897. into a land- church. Monsignor Domenico Tar- 
holding middle-class family, he was dini was simultaneously appointed 


baptized Giovanni Battista (John 
the Baptist) Enrico .Antonio Maria. 
His father. Giorgio Montini. was a 
lawy er and the editor of a Catholic 
newspaper. II Citadino. who served 
three terms in Parliament before 
the Fascists limited political activi- 
ty- 

Boyhood fnends remembered 
Giovanni Battista as an active and 
fearless tree climber, but physical 
frailty dogged much of his youth. 
He withdrew from the Jesuit-run 
Arid Institute in Brescia, and most 
of his formal education was com- 
pleted under tutors at home. He 


pro-secretary of state for extraordi- 
nary affairs, or foreign minister, 
but it soon became known around 
the Vatican that Monsignor Mon- 
tini was the man to see on papal 
business. 


Pope John, a charismatic figure, 
made his papacy a strong one. Pope 
PauL at least in the final period of 
his reign, did not. He was an effec- 
tive administrator of the church, 
but he did not convey an image of 
where it should be going. More- 
over, he did not seem to inspire 
such a vision in others. In’ his last 
years, morale was poor at the sec- 
ond and third levels of the Vatican. 

On the other hand. Pope Paul 
took a number of administrative 
steps during his last years to insure 
that the church would remain via- 
ble in new situations. He began a 
sensitive and sustained diplomatic 
effort to improve relations with the 
Soviet Union and the Communist 


mined written messages. 

A large number of cooks, wait- 
ers, doctors, dentists, guards and 
others, including carpenters, are 
locked in with the cardinals. All are 
sworn to secrecy about the pro- 
ceedings and are excommunicated 
if they creak the oath. According to 
a new book. “The Inner Elite/ a 
series of profiles on the papal elec- 
tors, the conclave to elect Pope 
Paul’s successor “will be the most 
closed in all history.” Strict mea- 
sures will be in effect to prevent 
electronic eavesdropping. 

Four ballots a day are taken — 
two in the morning and two in the 
afternoon — unul a derision is 
reached. Each cardinal receives a 
ballot with the legend in Latin: “1 
elect as high ponuff my very rever- 
end Signor Cardinal . . .” 

In Order of Seniority 

The cardinals, in order of senior- 
ity. rise and bring their ballots to 


countries of Eastern Europe that , ... - 

resulted, among other things, in the 
first consecration of Catholic " 


Archbishop of Milan 


Tension developed between the 
two: one was a young progressive 
and the other an older conservative. 
On one occasion a question of pre- 
cedence arose at a Vatican ceremo- 
ny. and Monsignor Tardini, 


lo's gigantic fresco of the Last 
Judgment. Each, in turn, drops bis 
ballot into a silver chalice that 
serves as a ballot box. kneels at the 
altar, prays and rises to swear 
aloud: “I take to witness Christ our 


bishops in Czechoslovakia in nearly 
a quarter of a century. 

For the most part. Pope Paul’s 
most significant accomplishments 
were of this sort — diplomatic and 
structural changes whose successes 
or failures may not be apparent for 
years. The pope necessarily re- 
sponded to the crisis of his day, 

:uiu a a i „u.uc. lie - . - m - . . and he tended to be judged by his ^ 

degree from the Ar- u y ^oman, reportedly settled handling of such issues as birth the ballots on a thread, using a nee- 

ie is chosen by the sec- 
each session^ the two 


Lord, who is to judge me. that 1 
hereby vote for him who. before 


an 


God. I feel should be elected.” 

A teller announces the results to 
the cardinals. Another then strings 



once again, poor health forced him 
to drop out after only six months. 
He was given permission to com- 
plete his studies privately, and was 
ordained in Brescia on May 29. 
1920. 

Fragile Health 


He served briefly as a parish 


uons as cardinals in 1953: the Vati- 
‘■'an rumor was lhat Monsignor 
Tardini had turned the honor down 
to prevent his colleague from ac- 
cepting iL 

In 1954 Pope Pius XU named 
Monsignor Moniini to be Arch- 
bishop of Milan, a move that was 


priesL then went to Rome for post- variously interpreted. Some specu- 
gruduate study at the Pontifical *? led .^ l 11 reflected a cooling of 
Gregorian Institute, where he took 


degrees in civil and canon law. the- 
ology and philosophy. Recruited 
for”’ the Pontifical "Ecclesiastical 
Academy, the training school for 
church diplomats, he was assigned 
to the papal nunciature in Warsaw 
in 1923 at age 25. Fragile health in- 
terfered again, and, unable to with- 
stand ihe”rigors of a Polish winter, 
he was recalled to Rome within six 
months and put to _ work as a 
drafter of documents in the Secre- 
tariat of State. 

While working at the Vatican he 
took on the post of spiritual adviser 
to the Italian Federation of Catho- 
lic University Students. When Fas- 
cist pressure grew severe, he heid 
meetings in the Roman catacombs, 
where early Christians had gath- 
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their father-son relationship, possi- 
bly because Monsignor Montini 
was more approving than his supe- 
rior of a move to the left by Italy's 
Christian Democrats. Others saw it 
as a move by Pope Pius to give his 
close collaborator an opportunity 
to gain pastoral experience ana 
round out his training as a possible 
successor. 

The archbishop took over the di- 
rection of Italy's largest, wealthiest 
and fastest-growing see on Jan. 6. 
1955. W'ith his personal possessions 
crammed into a borrowed brief- 
case. he arrived in a freezing rain, 
and when his auto reached the 
boundary of the archdiocese, he 
knelt and kissed the wet ground. 
Later, in the throbbing industrial 
heart of the archdiocese, he asked 
the heavily Marxist labor force to 
“pray as I pray that the noise of 
machines may become as music 
and the smoke of chimneys as 
incense." 

During his eight and a half years 
in Milan he launched a vast church- 
building plan to accommodate the 
expanding population and. as an 
added measure, persuaded real-es- 
tate interests to build chapels in 
apartment houses. He visited each 
of the archdiocese's thousand 
churches and organized large-scale 
preaching missions that drew daily 
coverage in L’Osservalore Romano, 
the Vatican newspaper. 

He still lacked a cardinal's hat 
when Pope Pius XII died in Octo- 
ber, 1958. but it was a sign of his 
presuge that he was mentioned as a 


carried this out La what the Rev. 
Eugene Kennedy, a U.S. priest, de- 
scribed as “time- released” fashion. 

Pope Paul may have failed to 
give the church a vision for the 
future, but he gave national hier- 
archies the freedom to let one de- 
velop from the grass roots up. He 
opposed a change in teachings 
about birth control, but in doing so 
he made it clear that he was listen- 
ing to the opinions of modern sci- 
ence. He stayed in office beyond 
the age of ’75. but he carefully 
planted the idea of papal retire- 
ment. 

The Synod of Bishops, Father 
Kennedy wrote in 1972, “spoke an 
old language lo the world, but it 
also allowed new voices and dis- 
senting votes on subjects like the 
traditional discipline of celibacy. 
Pope Paul reaffirmed this discipline 
in the traditional language with the 
knowledge that he has set in 
motion the forces that will ulti- 
mately effect a change in this 
practice.” 

— NEW YORK TIMES. 


ballots are burned in a 
stove with damp straw 
and chemicals that create a dense 
black smoke. Rising from a sto- 
vepipe at the roof of the Sistine 
Chapel, the the dark smoke signals 
to throngs in St. Peter's Square that 
the Church is still without a pon- 
tiff. 

Once a cardinal has obtained the 
needed votes, he is asked whether 
he accepts the papacy, and if so. 
what name he will choose. Other 
cardinals, meanwhile, lower cano- 
pies over their seats in homage, and 
the ballots are burned in the stove 
with chemicals that produce a 
white smoke, signifying to those 
outside that a new pope has been 
elected. 

Although Lhe coronation lakes 
place several days later, the elected 
cardinal is officially the pope from 
the moment he agrees to accept the 
office. 


Wearing new pontifical robes, 
the pope then appears on Lhe balco- 
ny of St. Peter's Basilica to impart 
his first blessing, “urbi et orbi” — 
“To the citv and to the world." 
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Pope Paul is crowned by Cardinal Alfredo Ottaviani in 1963. 


Endangered Bat May Stop 
Dam Project in Indiana 


NEW YORK. Aug. 7 (AP) — Ed- 
ward Durell Stone. 76. one of the 
United States’ premier architects, 
who designed Radio City Music 
Hall in New York and the Kenne- 
dy Center in Washington, died yes- 
terday. 

He also designed the National 
Geographic building in Washing- 
ton. His other monuments in New 
York included the General Motors 
building. 

Mr. Stone built the U.S. Embas- 
sy in New Delhi, the American Pa- 
vilion at the Brussels World's Fair, 
the Stanford Medical Center in 
Palo Alto, Calif., the El Panama 
Hotel in Panama City, and other 
public, university, corporation, and 
private buildings around the world. 

Mr. Stone was bom in Fayette- 
ville, Ark., and won a doctorate in 
fine arts at the University of Ar- 
kansas in 1923. He then studied at 
the Harvard Architecture School 
and at the New York University 
School of Architecture. 

He later became a professor of 
architecture at Yale. 

Mr. Stone won many awards for 


“The main thing was to notify 
ither was gaining 


your boat if the ot — „ 

or falling behind, or if you saw 
movement which would indicate, 
that the other was about to tack or 
chang e sails. 

“Tne gear on those boats was so 
heavy that there wasn't much a 
woman could do.” she once said. 


Although Mrs. Vanderbilt never 
Bel 


look the helm during an America's 
Cup race, she did pilot the Rain- 
bow on other occasions. 

Mrs. Vanderbilt maintained an 
active interest in Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity in Nashville. Term- of 
which she was an honorary trustee. 
The university was founded by the 
patriarch of the Vanderbilt clan. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt. 


his work, including two Architec- 
□edals for domestic 


Victor Hasselblad 

STOCKHOLM. Aug. 7 (AP) — 
Victor Hasselblad, 72. originator of 
the Hasselblad camera, died yester- 
day. 

In 1967 the Hasselblad firm was 
bought by Eastman -Kodak. 

Mr. Hasselblad signed a contract 
in 1962 with the National Aeronau- 


IND1ANAPOL1S, Aug. 7 (UPI) 
— Federal and state efforts to dam 
the Big Blue River have encoun- 
tered an obstacle that could have 
even worse effects than a decade of 
funding delays — the Indiana bat. 

Like the tiny snail darter that 
blocked a major dam project in 
Tennessee recently, the little bat is 
listed by the Interior Department 
as an endangered species. 

It spends summer days sleeping 
in woods along Lhe Big Blue and 
nights feeding on insects over the 
water. 

The reservoir project is favored 
by the industrial interests of the 
Wabash Valley Association and the 
chambers of commerce of some of 
the communities along the river. 


all three with river habitats. Dr. 
Cope said. They were found only in 
the last five years. 

“It would destroy those particu- 
lar individuals, I suppose," Dr. 
Cope said. “They have a very 
strong ho ming instinct and would 
return to the same area. The young 
would be destroyed- . . we’re 
dealing with small numbers — only 
about 50 adults per colony.” 

The bats eat only insects. Dr. 
Cope said, and “are very closely re- 
lated to the stream habitat." 


tural League medi 
architecture and the Architectural 
League gold medal and silver 
raedaL 

He was a member of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences 
and of the Royal Society of the 


tics and Space Administration, 
which used his cameras to take the 


first close-up pictures of the moc 
ssdblad camera is still 


moon. 

A Hasselblad camera is still or- 
biting in space after astronaut Mi- 
chael Collms dropped it during a 
spacewalk. 


Arts, the Architectural League of 
New York, and the National Insti- 


tute of Arts and Letters. 


Gertrude Vanderbilt 


But it is opposed by environmental 

groups and is beinf 


reconsidered 
by the state, which already has 
scrapped another large project — 
Lafayette Lake of Wildcat Creek. 

Step Toward Extinction 

If the Army Corps of Engineers 
goes ahead with plans to dam the 
river, the resulting Big Blue Lake 
will destroy some of the bats’ habi- 
tat That would be a big step 
toward extinction, said Dr. James 
Cope, an Earlham College zoolo- 
gist 

He is studying the bats for the 
corps and plans to submit his re- 
port later this month. Corps offi- 
cials in Louisville said that their ac- 
tions will be governed by decisions 
of the Interior Department's Fish 
& Wildlife Service. 

Only three colonies of the tats 
have been found in the summer — 


‘Benefit to Mankind’ 

“No feeding over open fields has 
been observed.” be added. He has. 
been studying bats for about 30 
years. He said that “when you 
think of the number of insects they 
consume, they're of benefit to 
mankind.” 

He and his students banded bats 
to trace their migration and learned 
that they disperse considerably for 
hibernation. Adults from one small 
colony were found in hibernation 
in five separate caves. 

The Indiana bat hibernates in 
caves in southern Indiana, eastern 
Kentucky- and in Kentucky’s Mam- 
moth Cave region. 

Man has destroyed the hibernat- 
ing bats in a number of ways. Dr. 
Cope said. Some vandals amply rip 
them off the walls and kill them. 
Other bats are destroyed by the 
opening of caves to tourists, which 
changes cave temperatures so that 
the bats are unable to maintain 
their low-temperature hibernation 
habits. 


NEWPORT, R.[„ Aug. 7 (UPI) 
— Gertrude Lewis Conaway Van- 
derbilt, 77, wife of the late yachts- 
man Harold S. Vanderbilt, died 
yesterday at her summer estate. 
Rock Cliff. 

Mrs. Vanderbilt was bom in 
1901 in Philadelphia, the daughter 
of the late Mr. and Mrs. John 
Conaway. 

The Vanderbilts shared an inter- 
est in defending the America’s Cup 
sailing title, which each year at- 
tracts challengers the world over to 
Newport. 

The America’s Cup, now the sin- 
gle most important sailing competi- 
tion in the United States, was be- 
gun in 1851. 

So great was Mrs. Vanderbilt's 
enthusiasm for sailing that by a 
special ruling of the Cup Commit- 
tee, she and the wife of T.O.M. 
Sop with, skipper of an English 
entrant, were the only women al- 
lowed on board the yachts that 
competed for the Cup in the 1930s. 

Mrs. Vanderbilt first sailed with 
her husband in the 1935 competi- 
tion aboard the yacht Rainbow, 
and later aboard the Ranger. 

“We didn't touch anything," she 
recalled years later. “We watched 
through a glass for any movement 
of the crew on the other boat. 


Jesse (Pop) Haines 

DAYTON, Ohio, Aug. 7 (AP) — 
Jesse (Pep) Haines, 85, a pitcher 
for the Gashouse Gang of the Saint 
Louis Cardnals in the 1930s, died 
here Saturday. 

Mr. Haines, a hard-throwing 
knuckleballer, pitched from 1918 to 
1937, and accumulated a major 
league career record of 210 victo- 
ries and 158 defeats. In 1970, Mr. 
Haines was elected to lhe Baseball 
Hall of Fame at Cooperstown, 
N.Y. 

He picked up the nickname Pop 
as a senior member of the Gas- 


house Gang, the Cardinal team that 
led Leo 


included Leo Durocher, 

Martin, Rip Collins, Frankie 
Frisch, Joe Medwick. and pitchers 
Dizzy and Paul Dean. 


Homemade Bombs 


Explode in Athens 

ATHENS, Aug. 7 (UPI) — Ten 
homemade devices exploded last 
tught and early today in parts of 
Athens but caused no casualties 
and little damage, the police said. 

TTiey said that the bombs were 
similar to 12 explosive devices that 
went off last month on the fourth 
anniversary of the restoration of 
democracy in Greece. Nine persons 
belonging to extreme rightist or- 
ganizations were arrested in July 
and charged with conspiracy to use 
explosives. 
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Highlights from the Balance Sheet as at December 31, 1977 


Assets 


DM million Liabilities 


DM million 



Cash Reserves and Balances 

Banking Liabilities 

17,845 

with Banks 

1,064 

Bonds 

2,790 

Securities 

261 

Provisions 

82 

Loans 

20,527 

Capital 

1,000 

Participations 

181 

Reserves 

1,081 

Real estates and buildings 

20 

Loans on a trust basis 

16,998 

Unpaid Capital 

850 

Other Liabilities 

516 

Loans on a trust basis 

16,998 



Other Assets 

411 







Total Assets 

40,312 

Total Liabilities 

40,312 


We shall be pleased to send you on request a copy of the Annual Report tor 1977 together 

with a summary of Kredrtanstalt's activities. 



Paimengartenstrasse 5-9, D-6000 Frankfurt am Main 1. Tel.: 611/74311, Telex: 411352 
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A Reporter 

A reporter for this newspaper, Myron A. 
Farber. sits in jail because the courts feel 
their prerogatives and procedures take pre- 
cedence over a full airing of his urgent con- 
stitutional case. He must remain behind bars 
indefinitely — while he and The Times are 
also fined heavily — because he wrote about 
some mysterious deaths in a New Jersey hos- 
pital a decade after they occurred and refuses 
to disclose to the murder trial that ensued 
who told him what and when. The New Jer- 
sey courts deny a stay of sentence unless his 
confidential files are revealed to them in pri- 
vate — which would betray his case even if 
his argument later prevailed. Two Supreme 
Court justices refuse to second-guess their 
New Jersey brethren and are divided on the 
merits. 

* * * 

The loss of this case on the merits would 
be a serious blow to all news gathering. The 
present trial by nights in jail is itself a dan- 
gerous infringement on the freedom to pub- 
lish. Farber is the victim of extraordinary 
insensitivity. 

He and The Times seek desperately to 
plead that we cannot do the work that the 
community should prize the most if we are 
forced to reveal our informants and confi- 
dential notes. We contend that the First 
Amendment’s protection of the press extends 
to the gathering as well as the printing of 
news. Frightened, threatened or embarrassed 
sources daily offer our reporters fact, confes- 
sion, rumor or accusation on condition that 
their identity remain secret To betray one 
such source would jeopardize alL To have to 
protect such a source at such great cost al- 
ready jeopardizes others. How many report- 
ers will be trusted to choose jail? How many 
newspapers can afford such fines and fees? 

* * * 

Ironically these questions are explicitly 
recognized in a New Jersey law that gives a 
reporter the “privilege to refuse to disclose” 
to any legal forum both his sources and “any 
news or information obtained in the course 
of pursuing his professional duties.” Yet the 
devilish circumstance of this case has left no 
time for fair hearing. It is not, as often 
before, a prosecutor but a defendant who 
seeks the files, claiming that he cannot prove 


Goes to Jail 

a frame-up without them. The trial judge 
thinks it arrogant that The Times will not let 
him see the file and wants to break Farter's 
will. Farber thinks betrayal to a judge is still 
betrayal. Most judges seem to feel that the 
longer the reporter walks free the greater the 
affront to a court. We feel with Farber that 
the longer he sits in jail the greater the dam- 
age to the First Amendment But the New 
Jersey Appellate Division won't hear the case 
until next month and the Supreme Court is 
in recess until f alL 

Some think a newspaper is once again set- 
ting itself “above the law,” invoking rights 
unavailable to others. Even Justice White, 
who now denies a stay, acknowledged in the 
past, however, that betraying confidences im- 
poses a “consequential” burden on news 
gathering. But he demands to know how 
many informants would fall silent if a few 
are occasionally betrayed and we despair of 
satisfying him. Justice Powell, whose swing 
vote produced a 5-to- 4 decision against re- 
porters in a similar case six years ago, ac- 
knowledged that they had a constitutional 
right to refuse information in other circum- 
stances and promised that the “courts will be 
available” if too broad or tenuous a request 
is made. He did not say what to do in recess. 

From the minority in that case comes the 
essence of our response. “It is obvious that 
informants are necessary to the news-gather- 
ing process as we know it today ” wrote Jus- 
tice Stewart. “If it is to perform its constitu- 
tional mission, the press must do far more 
than merely print public statements or pub- 
lish prepared handouts. . . The First 
Amendment’s concern must not be with the 
motives of any particular news source, but 
rather with the conditions in which infor- 
mants of all shades of the spectrum may 
make information available through the 
press to the public.” 

* * * 

And the much-missed Justice Douglas 
wrote: “The press has a preferred position in 
our constitutional scheme not, to enable it to 
make money, not to set newsmen apart as a 
favored class, but to bring fulfillment to the 
public’s right to know.” If Farber will hang 
on, it is worth the fight 

THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


The Run on the Fed 


The Federal Reserve System is a mighty 
institution. Its chairman is one of Washing- 
ton’s most powerful individuals and its im- 
pact on the economy, through the manipula- 
tion of credit and interest rates is immediate 
and far-reaching. It is surprising, therefore, 
to find that some people are deeply worried 
about the Fed's abiding strength. In the past 
eight years, 430 small and medium-sized 
banks have left the Fed system to become 
state-chartered banks. To put its finger in the 
dike before too many more of the remaining 
5,668 banks slip away, the Fed has proposed 
a profound change in the way the national 
banking system operates. It wants to pay 
member banks interest on the S38 bilion of 
reserves they must hold and to charge these 
members for services now provided free. 

The basic proposal makes sense — though 
the Fed's rationale is somewhat flawed. The 
payment of interest and the sale of services 
would reduce the cost of Fed membership for 
some banks and improve the equity and effi- 
ciency of the entire banking system. 

National banks are now required by law to 
keep a portion of their deposits as reserves. 
The rest can be loaned put. To influence the 
amount of credit in the economy, which is a 
key element of monetary policy — the Fed 
alters the reserve requirement from time to 
time. 

Instead of paying interest on these 
reserves, the Fed has provided services like 
check clearing, coin and currency, and elec- 
tronic fund transfers to member banks. State 
banks, by contrast, may invest their reserves 
in safe, interest-bearing securities. For a fee, 
they can purchase Fed services from member 
banks. 

As interest rates have climbed, the cost of 


holding idle reserves has mounted and the 
attractiveness of Fed membership, especially 
for smaller banks, has eroded. This situation 
should be remedied. It is unfair for financial 
institutions that compete against each other 
in the same marketplace to operate under 
such different reserve regulations. 

It is also inefficient. The bundling of ser- 
vices provided free by the Fed tends to lead 
to less fr u ga l use. Banks should pay a com- 
petitive price for services. 

Whether these changes would stop the 
drain on Fed membership is not very import- 
ant There is no proof for the claim that the 
Fed must maintain its ranks better to run 
monetary policy. That can be adequatdy 
managed through the large banks alone and 
they have shown no inclination to leave the 
system- They depend on Fed services for 
their h anking business. 

Others argue that the Fed must be protect- 
ed also for its peculiar symbolic role in the 
fight against inflation. Somehow, this argu- 
ment goes, the national economy is safer if 
the Fed chairman sits atop a large and stable 
rank of national banks. But the Fed's role in 
policy debate has more to do with particular 
chairmen and their style than with die size of 
the system's membership. (It does need more 
complete and timely data on deposits in non- 
member institutions — a need that several 
bills before the House Banking Committee 
would meet). 

Congress, in sum, should give the Fed 
what it wants, but not for the reasons the 
Fed offers. The survival of the Fed is not at 
stake. Neither is the sanctity of monetary 
policy. But equity and efficiency are at stake 
— and they are reason eno ug h. 

THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


International Opinion 


The. DoUqrand the Yen 

There are really only two ways back to a 
more stable relationship between the yen and 
the dollar. One is for both countries to wait 
for the changing exchange rate and slowing 
U.S. growth to reduce their trade gap. The 
other is to take a more active stance. On the 
U.S. side, that means a tough U.S. monetary 
policy, action at last on energy, perhaps U.S. 
foreign currency borrowing to bolster a new 
exchange market intervention. 


On the Japanese side, it means making 
sure the technical growth target is achieved, 
expanding foreign aid, aggressively encour- 
aging foreign Jmports, continuing to per- 
suade foreigners to borrow in the Japanese 
capital market. The second policy is un- 
doubtedly the best — and for the time being, 
more practical than sitting and wishing that 
exchange rates would stop shifting so much. 

— From the Guardian (London). 


In the International Edition 


Seventy-Five Years Ago 

Augusts, 1903 

LAS PALMAS, Canary Islands — Jacques Lebau- 
dy, the French adventurer who is carving out a 
territory in the /Western Sahara with the idea of 
creating his own personal empire, is mainly in- 
terested in the commercial aspects of the project, 
according to his aide-de-camp. Lebaudy, who, re- 
cently proclaimed himself Jacques Premier of 
the Saharan Empire, is planning to build a 
seaport on the coast which will draw the trans- 
Saharan ivory and rubber caravans from Tim- 
buktu away from Dakar, in Senegal. 


Fifty Years Ago 

Augusts, 1928 

BELGRADE — Yugoslavia is anxiously awating 
reports on the condition of Croat leader Stefan 
Radich, who is in critical condition here tonight. 
Mr. Radich was shot during a session in tije par- 
liament one month ago. Sources here express the 
fear that Mr. Radich’s death could throw the 
country into a bloody civil war, and the recent 
vicious circle of assassinations, exacerbating the 
opposition between Serbs and Croats, would 
tend to confirm this hypothesis. 
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Syria’s Aims in Lebanon 


By Adrian Omran 


L ONDON — It is high time that 
the Lebanese should enjoy 


and religious grohpmfis and believe 
in one Irfumnn. All the leaders of 


peace and security and that the 
country should emerge from its cri- 
sis unified and able to rebuild and 
prosper. If these objectives are to 
be fulfilled, however, then the full 
and honest participation, of all the 
leaders of the country is imperative. 

In spite of the fact that a number 
of foreign elements added to the 
complexity of the Lebanese crisis, 
we believe that the crisis remains 
essentially a Lebanese one, the 
means to solve it remain Lebanese. 
The fundamental reason behind the 
crisis, in our view, is the huge gap 
between the narrow interests of a 
few factional leaders and the ambi- 
tions and aspirations of the new 
generation of Lebanese. This gap 
has widened since 1943, when the 
first national charter of the country 
was declared. After gaining their 
indepen dance in 1946, the people 
of Lebanon hoped to enjoy free- 
dom not only from foreign occupa- 
tion but also from the dominance 
of certain families and dans which 
rushed after independence to take 
over the role formely played by the 
French occupiers. 


Christian community (the 
tiding 


the 

Orthodox, the Catholics, iricl 
the religions leaders of the Maron- 
ites) have voiced their strong oppo- 
sition to any kind of partition or 
division of communities in Leba- 
non. The clan leaders fail to under- 


one Lebanon secure and peaceful 
and enjoying the prosperity which 
its people are capable of build ing. 

Syria has made sacrificeTm the 
past to achieve these objectives and 
is prepared to do so again in order 
to put an end to this tragic situa- 
tion. 

What the United States and the 


stand the developments — both po- ' West can do to help Lebanon is to 
litical and social — which have tak- brin g pressure to bear on Israel to 


Tribalism 


Some of these dans inherited all 
the traditions of tribalism and 
backwardness, but borrowed mod- 
em slogans which were translated 
from foreign languages and thus 
claimed that their clans were in fact 
political parties with an ideology 


en place in Lebanon in the last 30 
years. All the Lebanese, whether 
Moslems or Christians, believe in 
and real equality as the 
jle basis for the rebuild- 
ing of their country. 

The Palestinian dement an A the 
presence of 300,000-400,000 refu- 
gees has been misused by the dan 
leaders in order to create divisions. 
For this reason the Phalangsts, the 
Liberals and the Edde group have 
tried over the past 10 years to pro- 
voke those Palestinians who were 
expelled from their homeland by 
Land in 1948 and forced to find 
refuge in Lebanon. For instance, 
Raymond Edde called in 1969 for 
the expulsion of the refu g ees, 
whom he called outsiders and for- 
eigners — killing by sniper fire and 
the massacre of groups were the 
Phalangists’ methods. These 
actions, added to the other social 
dements, poshed the refugees into 
being a party to the crisis. 

Israelis Blamed 


stop its meddling in Lebanon’s in- 
ternal affairs, which has already 
cost countless innocent Lebanese 
and Palestinian lives. 


Edde (IHZ July 27). 


• Letters 

Mideast View 


Dr. A.R. George (Letters, July 
27) asserts that there is a Palestini- 
an nation. True. But it is a nation 
which has been created by Arab 
politics and is therefore an artifact 
The Palestinians have no distinct 
language nor culture nor history of 
their own. Indeed, they see them- 
selves as part of the great Arab 
nation. But to realize their national 
iticras to self-detennination in 


The Israeli leadership has resort- 
ed to all means of provocation to 


aspirat 

what they see as their homeland. 


“SteMS ^Mata'S 


was not hidden from the majority 
of the Lebanese who were strongly 
against this development in thor 
country. As an example of this sort 
of grouping, the Phaiangisr group 
(Gemayel's clan) proclaimed as its 
political goal the establishment of a 


anon in March, at a time when the 
situation was heading for improve- 
ment. But if there is going to be an 
end to civil war, then Israel would 
prefer to see partition. 

The Syrian military presence in 

sectarian'entity which would satisfy was “ r “Pg n * 

the long-standing ambitions of its i*}”*** govemements appeal, for 
chief. Its political program was a* Arab League decision, 

for the benefit of the 3 million 


was not 
Leb- 
anese, it was not progressive for aJD 
the Christians, who are half that 
number; it was a program exclusive 


Syria’s objectives were and remain: 
First, to bring the civil war to an 


.end and in order to save innocent 
lives; and second, to .help the Leba- 
nese to preserve thor unity in the 


John Domberg 
From Munich: 


The originators oi the work 
ethic appear to be on an 
indefinite breather and 


coffee break* 




MZ 


CH — It’s that time of 
year again. Homo - Ger- 


Annotmcexs, I sometimes sus- 
pect, being forced to sit behind 
their microphones whOc-the rest of 
the country is goofing off, derive vi- 
carious pleasure from reporting 
that this year’s summer traffic tie- 
ups are even more calamitous than 
last years. One blockbuster in Ba- 
varia the other day was alleged to 
be nearly 70 kilometers long. Well, 
aren’t records there to be broken? 


Granted, not all this cataclysmic 
traffic is caused by the natives 
alone. The Scandinavians, Dutch, 
Belgians and British tend to use 
West Germany as a conveyor belt 
towards sunnier dime*. Nor is this 


the only country in Europe that an - 
tbe shutters and 


nually bangs down the : 
embarks on an exodus reminiscen t 
of the movement of peoples in the 
Dark Ages. 


Leisure Time 


Bat this perennial sedorsis of the 
highways brings to mind something 
that does seem , to be almost exclu- 
sively West German these days: An 
almost pathological preoccupation 
with Freizeit — leisure time. 

The other day, for example, I 
was asking a West German indus- 
trial executive to impart advice to 
U.S. counterparts on how to do 
business here. • 


“The tnain problem they will 
face,” he said, “is not ‘how* but 
‘when.’” 


Mr. Omran is the Syrian ambassa- 
dor to Britain. He wrote this article 
for die International Herald Tribune 
as a replv to an article bv Raymond 
eflih 


for the MaromtesTwho are a minor- ne« to pr«^ tor uniW m the 

ity in Lebanon. Even in the Maron-. {“f “™ed irihtias, which are . ^£of W48 

ite community, this program ap- stafc? ’JSJtoA in & 


community, this program ap- 
pealed only to those who were 
closely connected with the family 
or those who could benefit from 
their allegiance during the most re- 
cent fighting. 

The Phalangist group had to re- 
sort to budding an aimed militia, 
hoping that with the force of arms 
they could overcome the problem 
of being a small minority in Leba- 
non. They armed their followers 
and received training and equip- 
ment from Israel. They imposed 
heavy taxation in the areas they 
dominated, exploiting the complete 
absence of state authority. 


Same Line 

The other clan which adopts the 
same line is the Chamotm clan. The 
Chamonnists, who call themselves 
“liberals," entertain the same ambi- 
tions and hope by the force of arms 
to impose the will of a small minor- 
ity over the overwhelming majority 
of Lebanese. To realize their ambi- 
tions, periodically they have to 
fight the other group, when person- 
al interests clash and a large num- 
ber of innocent people are victims 
of these tribal rivalries. 

A third dan, called the “Edde 
Group,” is no different in its ambi- 
tions and aims from the other 
groups. The only difference is the 
failure of the leader of this group, 
Raymond Edde. to build any mili- 
tia- This is because of the old links 
which existed between the family 
and the French before' independ- 
ence when the late Emile Edde was 
imposed as president against the 
will of the Lebanese. 

The real crisis in Lebanon is a 
result of the claim of these groups 
to represent the Christians in Leba- 
non, when the leaders of the Chris- 
tian community stale unequivocally 
that they oppose these sectarian 


through strengthening the authority 
of the government over the whole 
country. 

Syria's aims have not diangftd — 
what hay changed is the attitude of 
certain groups. Syria was accused 
in the beginning of supporting the 
Christians against the Moslems and 
the Palestinians although these 
accusations were reversecT later. 
What certain groups refuse to un- 
derstand is that Syria’s aim was 
never at any time to support one 1 
group agianst the other — but 
rather was to preserve the unity , 
and integrity of the country. 

Recent claims by some groups 
that Syria's aim is to annex Leba- 
non and thereby to build a greater 
Syria is groundless and does not 
need an answer.. Syria has never ac- 
cepted this slogan or sought to 
achieve it although our aim was 
and is to work for Arab unity. 

Syria accepted in 1958 the sacri- 
fice of its own existence as a state, 
preferring to. 'build a union with 
Egypt. Arab unity is still the main ' 
objective and Forms the first article ' 
of Syria’s constitution,, but Syria’s 
ambitions in Lebanon are to see 


The International Herald Tri- 
bune welcomes letters from read- 
ers. Short letters have a better 
chance of being published AU let- ■ 
ters are subject to condensation 
for space reasons. Anonymous 
letters will not be considered for. 
publication. Writers may request 
that their letters be signed only 
with initials but preference wtU be 
given to those fu&y signed and 
bearing the writer's complete 
address. The Herald Tribune 
cannot acknowledge letters sent 
to the editor. 


which Dr. George defines as “the 
post-1921 area of mandated Pales- 
tine,” involves the undoing of an- 
other sovereign nation, a member 
of the United Nations, namely Isra- 
el This is what the PLO wants, and 
here Dr. George, who, it must be 
said for the record, is an executive 
of the Council for the Advance- 
ment of Arab-British Understand- 
ing (the biggest pro-Arab pressure 
group in Britain) and not just a 
mere British citizen as he declares 
himself ... 

It is false, as it is ridiculous for 
Dr. George to say that the Israelis, 
started the first three wars between - 
Israel and the Arabs. In the first,', 
war of 1948, the surrounding Arab 
states invaded Israd in defiance of 
the UN resolution which ’ recog- - 
aired the state of Israel la the sec-, 
ond war of 1956, Israd was com-. 
peUed to take measures in self-de-. 
Tense against constant raids into its' 
territory by Egyptian-backed ter- 
rorists. The six day war came about 
when Nasser, then the- ruler of ;• 
Egypt, made his intention clear qf > 
attacking Israd. He blocked .the: 
Strait of Tuan which is an interna- ■ 
tional waterway, massed troops in 
Sinai with specific orders to ad- 
vance cm Israel and as a last pre- ' 
paratory, instructed the UN forces 
stationed between Egypt and Israel 
to leave their post. Likewise, Jor- 
dan and Syria assumed belligerent ' 
postures in preparation for what 
was to be an all-out attack on Isra- 
el In these circumstances, Israel, 
acted as any country faced with 
mortal danger. wo old have acted: It 
struck first 

;ln 1973, as Dr. Geora himsdf:, 
reluctantly . agrees, Israel was at-' 
tacked outright, as in *1948. But Dr. ’ 
George excuses this by saying that . 
a country which tries to liberate its 
own’ territory, cannot be regarded as 
an aggressor. Is a country, threat-* 
eaed: with destruction, which sets' 
out to defend itself, an aggressor? 

Isaetis draw no comfort from' 
any wars, for in Israel human life, 
whether Jewish or not, is a most 
precious thing, aspr^-George ought 
to know,, since he said. he stayed on 
a kibbutz fow whalein 1967. 

. . * . . • "ADAM KAYE 

London. ' 


• The judiciary and Supreme 
.Court themselves reflect the pre- 
vailing mode of thinking of the 
United States, and consequently 
can legitimately attempt to define 
more strictly and impose more 
forcefully their interpretation of 
where explicit liberties end or 
should be curbed. A democracy can 
be more or less regulated: it does 
not have to cease to be a democra- 
cy, except in the eyes of those who 
lack a sense of shading. 

• The press has been known to 
be mercantile, sensationalist, and in 
error, all too often shirking the re- 
sponsibility that should temper its 
immense power. Here agai n , vox 


populi, through the courts, should 
be hear' 


heard; one has seen where un- 
bridled “executive privilege'’ can 
lead. No successor of WJL Hearst 
could in good conscience deny that 
the same excesses can exist within 
the press as welL Both are run by 
people. Freedom to inform does 
not imply the right to remain unac- 
countable. 

And free market forces, 


m 


today’s complex and interlated 
rid. 


world, are 
enough to 


unfortunately not 
offset freedom's 


FERN> 

Paris. 


CASABLANCAS. 


East Berlin 


Re your editorial (THTJuly 18) 
'Berlin; Still a Problem." Yon state 


therein, “East Berlin is a part of 
East Germany." . 

On. the baSis of the Four Power 
agreements, all of Beriin is under 
the control of the lour powers, and 
East Berlin is just, mid nothing 
more than, one of the four sectors. 
The East German government has 
no right to be in the Soviet sector 
(nor should there be any foreign 
embassies and legations). 

NIco Huebner was perfectly enti- 
tled, being a resident of Berlin 
(eastern sector) to refuse to serve in 
the East German Army, for which, 
nevertheless, he was put behind 
bars recently. 

, HELMUT. W. WALTER. 
Dussddorf, West Germany. 


manenas, vacationing, is on the 
move; east, west, but mostly from 
north to south and bade again. 


mid-September through mid- 
November. The rest of the time he 
will run into vacation schedules. 

“April can 
because 


Every weekend — Which means 
.. s — . and 1 last- 


ing through Monday in these parts 
— radio and television newscasts 
seem to be dominated by regoijs dC 
c apiagp. and miles-Iong traffic jams 
on the nation's autobahns or the 
lengths of the queues at bonfer- 

aossing points. 


can be very problematical 
ooauK of Easter. Good Friday 
and Easter Monday are both legali r j 
holidays, making -it a four-day^ 
weekend which most people 


into sa. But don't forget, we also,;* 
have Easter vacations. 




“May? That’s an absolute dd$as- : 
ter. There's Labor day. Ascension - 
Day, the three-day Pentecostal 
weekend often combined with Pen- 
tecostal vacation, followed by 
Corpus Christi day, and the gov- 
ernment is considering turning 
May 23 into Constitution Day. 
You can forget May." 

Production Coats 


One result of all this Freizeit is lit’ 
labor!* 1 




hourlv 


that West German 
production costs, calculated over a 

year, are now the highest in the in- . i’-' " 
dustrial world and, according to : 

one recent statistic, productivity in ^ L „. ! •• ■ 
West Germany is 24 percent lower Vi 11 ’ 
than in the United States. > 

Could that be why so many large ^ .i '■ 
West German companies — vdDcs - J ' ‘ . 
wagen is merely the best known ... 
case — have moved production fa- ,v ' ; .. „ .. 
dhties abroad, especially to the 
United States? > , i !‘ 

Exchange rates aside, it costs theri'Y.M- t*.. 
West Germans more to produce;* 1 
these days because the once-famed ..i w “ ... 
and feared "furor Teutonicus" is as 4-'', ' ; . 
extinct as the brontosaurus. The ,^* *'' 
originators of the work ethic ap- ' 
pear to be on an indefinite breather " 
and coffee break. . 

Social legislation and labor-man- >: 1 . ' 
agemeut contracts enacted over the # 
past two decades enable the aver- .pt v 
age West German to spend less -jsi 
time on the job — and still get paid . 

— than anyone else in the western ><: 
industrial world. Statistically they * 

spend only 219 eight-hour days ' 
working. In practice, however, it is 
even less. ’.- : nv* ■*• 


On Their Minds 


!n.l 


!fcj: 


By which he did not mean find- 
ing the ideal moment to enter the 
market but of trapping that West 
German counterpart in the office. 
Chances are hcH either be on vaca- 
tion, “taking his flu,” recuperating 
from it on a “cure," or celebrating 
one of innumer able legal holidays. 

Td say the best time for schedu- 
ling. a business trip here,” he con- 
tinued, "is between late January 
and early April and again from 


Average annual paid vacations e:: .. 
are one factor, and no matter iJ5fK ,i 
whom you talk to — blue or white j . 
collar workers, tradesmen or 
bureaucrats, executives or profes- .. 
sionals — Uriaub, vacation, is in- ^ , 


variably 

itrinAt. 


the first thing on their 


jiei 


The law entitles everyone to at . A 
least three weeks and those in cer- * 


tain age groups to four. But wage ‘ 


v.V.’ : 


agreements over the years have 


v;iv • 


guaranteed most people' considers- * ' ' . 
Ely more. According to the Federa- ; fl . . 




tion of Trade Unions (DGB), 72 _ 
percent of all gainfully employed 
West Germans now have at least ' 'f; , . 
five weeks of paid vacation annally. 

By 1980, it is expected to be six. 

Moreover, in addition to normal 
pay r about 80 percent receive a va- . 
cation bonus — Uftaubsgetd — Wfl* *** 
which averages about 40 percent of - 
the monthly paycheck. 

Executives and professionals • > v; *' 
take six to eight weeks of vacation, iC : ’ 
part in summer, part in winter. 

But there's more, such as the •" * ' 
inordinate number of paid holidays - = 

— 16, give or take a few depending ■ ■ 
on regional differences and local --r” 
customs. " 

Christmas lasts three days offi- • 
dally, but in practice extends past 2 jhv 1 - 
New Year’s Day and in Bavaria ; i*‘<-: 


right to Epiphany Day (Jan. 6). : v !.. . 

Virtually all religious holidays, 2w*!:: 


major and minor, are legal ones. c< m j: . 
Rhinelanders and Bavarians take at ih -:i 
least a week to bring the carnival *i'i .1 
season to a liquid and joyous con- rssiiv: . 
arty 1 


elusion. Nearf 


every village ana 
town celebrates some local event 
The West German, who stiQ feels 
overworked after all that, has yet 
another option: the six weeks of an- 
nual sick leave : — at full pay — to 
which everyone is entitled. This can 
be followed by a month of 
convalescence.The sick leave sys- 
tem is especially flexible, often 
finding expression in such phrases 
as “I think FU take the grippe this 
week” -or “he’s out celebrating his 
flu.” * 

Bill Considered 


C 

, 

i'i . 

r.: 

* 

* uy p.i,.. . 

kjtan 
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fin; 




■iv.- 


inS 


Currently the Bundestag is also 
considering a bill that would entitle 
working parents five additional 
days off each year — at pay. of 
course — to nurse small sick chil- 
dren arhome. • M ' 

Oh, lest I foiget, paid, time off. ® JhUu i 
not chargeable to vacation, is usu- 
ally granted for “extraordinary 
events:" weddings, births, deaths or 
house movings of dose relatives, 
though I suspect that attending the 
funeral of one's “grandmother-in- 
law” would be stretching the privi- 
lege. 

So. why wonder about those 
dogged autobahns. After all. it’s 
Urlaubszeit. Like always. 
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Two omissions mar the otherwise 
excellent New York Tim es edi tori al 
(THT, July 17) on the gradual slide 


toward censorship as an acceptable 
le U.S. political ethos. 
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f The Magic Flute’ Approaches an Ideal Realization 


By David Stevens 

S ALZBURG (IHT) — Mozart’s 
“The Magic Flute" is such a 
. /'V nature of overlapping, heterogene- 
^ 's ous -dements that an ideal realiza- 
. ' : tion seems all but unthinkable. Yet 
. the. Salzburg Festival came close 
ienongh to justify such a claim with 
'this year’s new production — mar- 
' «k»sly cast, radiantly conducted 
. ty James Levine and staged and 
•"■.■designed by Jean-Pi erre Pcmnelle 
profound understanding and 
-. exhilarating theatricality. 

* The success of this new staging* 
half a century after Mozart's fi- 
-aal masterwork first appeared in a 
-■ Salzburg program — is so 
'>■ *. 7 heartwarming that it is finally pos~ 
'.able to stop lamenting the quick 
^ appearance of Giorgio Strehler’s 
.r gavety beautiful version of four 
* years ago, so heavily criticized that 
. Strchler cut off his longstanding re- 
: . ; [aiibnship with the festivaL 
• -v The Felsenreitschule — the for- 
ner summer riding school of 
|i ^ Salzburg's prince-archbishops — is 
an imposing but intractable place 
for opera. Bui Ponnelle turned its 
. ■- : Imitations into advantages, fully 
. .. miag its immense width, overcom- 
mg its lack of sophisticated stage 
- - machinery and making colorful use 
. - of its triple row of arcades. 

He laid out a rough landscape of 
rocky knolls and grassy depres- 
. nans, studded with the rains of an- 
. tiqne civilizations, from which rose 
v ana sank Sarastro's noble temples 
. .md Papageno's private stage, the 
bnera picture-postcard, street-the- 
. to reduction of the full stage that 
. set the bird-catcher's earthly world 
I" apart within the larger contcxL 
. The lowering, arcaded back wall 
7 served equally for the giant radial- 


The Salzburg Festival 


ing sun of S arastro ’s realm a nd the 
dark, star-studded sky from which 
the Queen of the Night came forth. 
The immense serpent that rhawt 
T amino in the openin g s cene 

trailed endlessly through the ar- 
cades that later on. transformed by 
lighting, were the sites of Tamino’s 
and Pamina's trials by file and 
water. 

It was all there — the magic the- 
ater of machines and fairy-tale ani- 
mals descended from popular 
Viennese theater of Mozart’s and 
Schikaneder's time, and the quasi- 
religious mysticism of secret cults 
drawn from antiquity and Masonic 
symbolism. 

The straggle between dark and 
light, obscurantism and enlighten- 
ment. was made visible in the op- 
position of baroque and riaggiriKm 
in sets and costumes. And the 
struggle was made omnipresent, 
with the Queen of the Night and 
her court watching their opponents 
from a dark comer of the arcades 
when they were not involved direct- 
ly. 

The spoken -dialogue of "Die 
Zauberfloete” is often counted an 
embarrassment to be reduced to a 
minimum, but Ponnelle used it ful- 
ly and made it work, with sensible 
and witty movement for his singer- 
actors and with the help of a cast 
that moved, spoke and sang with 
natural conviction. Ponnelle's pro- 
ductions are always overflowing in 
detail and ideas, but rarely have 
they all been so apt and well inte- 
grated. . . 

The cast included a real discov- 


ery in the Papageno of Christian 
Boesch, a young Viennese baritone 
hitherto not even well known in 
Vienna, whose robust and agile 
voice and disarming earthiness 
made direct contact with both role 
and public. 

Eric Tappy*s princely bearing 
and elegant tenor as Tamino, Des- 
na Cotrubas’ meltingly lovely Pam- 
iri a, and Martti Talvda’s inn 
presence and stream of 
singing as Saras tro, all came as 
dose to perfection as could reason- 
ably be asked. Edita Gruberova 
was imposing in the demonic vocal 
pyrotechnics of the Queen of the 
Night. The lesser roles were no less 
well fairt*n notably the Three La- 
dies of Rachd Yakar, Truddiese 
Schmidt and Ingrid Mayr, and un- 
named Bad Toelz choirboys as the 
Three Spirits, dressed as appren- 
tices in Sarastro’s secular priest- 
hood. 

Levine and the Vienna Philhar- 
monic, splendidly in form, provid- 
ed the smoothly oiled musical mo- 
tor of the production, and the con- 
ductor made a couple of 
extracurricular contributions — 
playing the glockenspiel and utter- 
ing a resounding “ZurueckV (stand 
back) to halt the hapless Papageno 
in his tracks as he wandered too 
dose to the piL 

This is a "Magic Flute" that 
should delight for a long time to 
come, and following the Levin e- 
PonneUe “Qemenza di Tito” of 
three summers ago suggests that 
Salzburg has found a Mozart team 
to rank with the best in its annals. 
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Christian Boesch 
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Waveriey Boot: r fhe Fussiness of the Fragile Pear 


*4 r pHE pear." wrote Francois 

‘ JL Pierre dc la Varenne about 
1650, "is the grandfather or the 
ijplc, its poor relation, a fallen 
aristocrat, the man-at-arms of our 
tannins, which once, in our humid 
hnd," Lived lonely and lordly, pre- 
ttying the memory of its prestige 
In Us haughty comportment." 

Oof and amen! Reducing La 
Vvenne's dithyramb to more pro- 
sdc terms, we find that the pear is 
indeed the grandfather or the apple 
in the sense that it was cultivated 
earlier, more than 4.000 years ago. 
hut it is not a direct ascendant. 
Both are members of the Rosaceac, 
6 ui so are UK) other genera and 
AOOO other species. They do not be- 
ta® to the same genus and conre 
yentiy have never been successf uU 
^hybridized: Graft pear on apple, 
or apple on pear, and the graft usu- 
ally dies. The pear may justifiably 
-he called the poor relation of the 
apple, for though it exceeds the 
peach, the plum and the cherry in 
Wal world production, it remains 
. second . among tree fruits of the 
temperate zone to the apple: the 
United States grows Tour times as 
ouch tipples as pears (measured by 
.'tight), Europe three times as 
Uadi. The dominance of the apple 
nay be ascribed to democratic 

Cnl> an Ballet Theater 
In San Juan Bombed 

SAN JUAN. Puerto Rico. Aug. 7 
PPI) — A bomb exploded yesicr- 
®y outside the university auditori- 
al where the Cuban National Bai- 
■tand Cuba's prima ballerina. Ali- 
■“* Alonso, were giving their first 
Performance of a controversial lour 
^Puerto Rico. First reports said 
. there were no injuries. 

I a « loiir of the Cuban National 
had been sponsored by the 


adaptability, it is ea sier to bring to 
high quality everywhere. The aloof, 
aristocratic pear, harder to grow, 
fussier about its surroundings, re- 
sists efforts to reduce it to unifor- 
mity and rob it of what one writer 
has called "the charm of its individ- 
uality." Pears differ more in size, 
shape, texture and flavor than per- 
haps anv other product of the orc- 
hard. Great variability gives us 
richness of choice, but variability 
mav operate in either direction, for 
better or for worse. Versatility 
makes the pear vulnerable. Pay at- 
tention as you taste a perfect pear, 
and you can sense the fragility of 
its flavor. It is delicate and subtle, 
characteristics that can be de- 
stroyed by the slightest imperfec- 
tion. The’ flavor of the apple is 
more robusL 

Cultivated Taste 

Despite the pear's resistance to 
the bl andishm ents of the gardener, 
it is cited by Alexandre Dumas as 
an outstanding example of the im- 
provements that can be made 
through cultivation. “The small 
size, the hardness and the bitter 
taste which is offered to us by the 
wild pear," he wrote, “compared to 
the great volume, the sweetness and 
the tenderness of so many fine 
fruits, make us appreciate the influ- 
ence of cultivation. The wild pear is 
not edible, it serves only to make a 


Antiquity,” suggest northern Persia 
to Anatolia, which seems a little 
too far south for a frail that appar- 
ently was slow in reaching the 
warm Mediterranean basin, that 
grows well in Himalaya surround- 
ings. and that demonstrates its sta- 
tus as a tree of the temperate zone 
unmistakably by refusing to flour- 
ish except where a marked winter 
gives it a dormant period. Its cli- 
matic limits may always have been 
what they are today: Norway is too 
far north, southern India is too far 
south. In respect to time of bloom- 
ing. and hence of vulnerability to 
late spring frosts, the pear is not 
quite as hardy as the apple, since it 
blooms before it, but it is hardier 
than apricots, peaches or almonds, 
blooming after them. 

1 am tempted to wonder wether 
pears did not originate in China, 
where they have been found in a 
tomb dated at 2.100 B.C. Seeds of a 
small- fruited, pear have also been 
found in prehistoric Swiss lake set- 
tlements, but not in large quantity; 
it was a newcomer at that 


cider of poor quality, and_ so it has 
been named the ~ r 
poire tfangoisse. 




if 
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The wild pear has indeed never 
been touted as tasty. As long ago as 
the fourth century’ B.C„ when 
Alexis of Thurii cited it -as one of 
the principal foods of an impover- 
ished family, it was to emphasize 
the hardships at their loL Both 
Alexis and Dumas overlooked ope 
characteristic of the wild pear: its 
bitterness disappears when « is 
cooked. The 14 -centunr "Menagier 
de Paris.” recommending that wild 
nears be first boiled and then roast- 
ed. did not think it necessary to 
caution cooks about bitterness, but 
did remark that if the pears were 
pale thev could be given a more ap- 
petizing' look by putting hay m the 
cooking water. To this day a half- 
wild pear, locally called boa, is 
eaicn in Switzerland, not raw, out 
of hand, but cooked, caramelized 
to encourage sweetness. 

There were no pears in the Wesi- 

** major daily newspapers HerSSS Ste, ^til they 

A strike date was not set after a^HnniW ^ from 

As far back as we can go, we find 
nears occupying a belt extending 
from central Europe to northeast- 
ern Asia, but at exactly what point 

ilwu nneiriaicd is 


naa neen sponsoreu wy 
{PwuicaQy active Bar Association of 
Rico, but had been opposed 
™ other groups. The federation of 
®°siciaas picketed the show. There 
*** about 40.000 Cuban euies liv- 
io Puerto Raw. 

Press Union 
l^uthorhses Strifes 

LNEW YORK, Aug. 7 (UP!) — 
pressmen’s union has voted 
355 10 1 to authorize a strew 
nst one or all of New York s 


pen — 

Theories vary about when the 
pear first reached the Near East 
One authority tells us there is no 
evidence that it existed in Assyria, 
but another asserts that it was 
known to the Sumerians (and thus 
in pre-Assyrian Assyria), though 
only as an ingredient in medicines. 
Bearing in mind the possibilities erf 
errors of identification or of trans- 
lation, we read that the Hirtites cul- 
tivated pears, that they were raised 
by the Phoenicians, and that the 
ancient Hebrews possessed a num- 
ber of greatly improved varieties. 

Moore Celebrations 

LONDON, Aug. 7 (NYT) — 
Henry Moore, the sculptor, turned 
80 a week ago Sunday, and he is 
being honored with exhibitions of 
his work all over Britain. London 
alone has six such showings of 
Moore's work. Newspapers * and 
magazines have been full of articles 
about him, and there was a two- 

part television homage. 


We are sure at least that the pear 
was known to the Greeks from very 
early times, for when Homer wrote 
of it, it was growing in orchards, 
evidently under cultivation. It 
seems to have been the Greeks who 
passed it on to Egypt, comparative- 
ly late, and also to the Romans, 
perhaps not until after Gaul was 
raising pears. The Chinese intro- 
duced ii to northern India, but far 
too late to throw any light on its 
origin — in the first century. 

The pear likes an equable cli- 
mate; that is why it does so much 
better in the Umted States on the 
Pacific coast than in the East, 
whose sudden ups and downs of 
temperature make the pear tree sus- 
ceptible to disease. As a result most 
pears grown in the East have been 
crossed somewhere along the line 
with an Oriental specie. Far East- 
ern trees are more resistant to dis- 
ease, especially to the fire blight 
the worst enemy of pears. The dis- 
advantage in such crosses is that 
they risk increasing the grittiness in 
pears. This is because of the pres- 
ence in their flesh of what are 
called grit cells, or stone cells, 
which are produced more plentiful- 
ly as the pear approaches full ripe- 
ness. For this reason pears are 
picked unripe; separated from its 
source of vigor, the pear ceases to 
proliferate grit cells and remains 
soft and mellow. The Chinese pear 
has a much higher proportion of 
grit cells from the beginning, which 
is why it is also called the sand 
pear. This does not seem to bother 
the Chinese or the Japanese, nor 
was it mentioned by Marco Polo 
when he reported from China: 
"Among the articles regularly on 
sale. . . are. . . above all, huge 
pears, weighing 10 pounds apiece, 
while as dough inside and very 
fragrant.” A contemporary visitor 
to China has praised the pears of 


Tientsin as “crunchy ^and juicy," 
but most Westerners feel that a lit- 
tle crunchiness goes a long way, 
and dislike the rough coarse texture 
of the Chinese pear. 
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tacnlay's vote, but William Ken- 
president of Printing P"**- 
union 2, said his member- 
would walk off the job if the 
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manning. 
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within this area they originated is 
anybody’s guess. Don andftnncia 
Broth well, in their Food and 


The Worlcfe most beautiful clothes 
now at London's most beautiful shopi 

Chloe 

173 New Bond Street, London W1 
01-4936277 


Miss 7-Foot- 7 Meets Mr, 7 -Foot-6 at N.J. Boardwalk 


By Leslie Bennetts 

W LDWOOD, NJ. (NYT) — 
She had always said that she 
would never fall in love with a man 
shorter than she: "I’m an old-fash- 
ioned gut” was Sandy Allen’s ear- 
nest explanation. 

Still, when you're more rhan 7 
feet 7 inches and the world’s tallest 
woman, a certain flexibility is nec- 
essary, and not just For getting 
through doorways. So Miss Allen 
finally has her chancy with the ar- 
rival in the United States of 
Europe's tallest man , an En glish 
chap named Chris Greener. Given 
the fact that people rarely fail in 
love simply because of comparable 
stature, neither seemed to approach 
the occasion with more than a 
friendly curiosity — which was just 
as well, since the initial encounter 
left a bit to be desired in the ro- 
mance department 
After all, tender blandishments 
are a little awkward at a press con- 
ference, in front of flashing camer- 
as. Then there was the carnival at- 
mosphere of the boardwalk at the 
New Jersey shore, where Miss Al- 
len is the resident star attraction 
for the summer at Adie's Fantastic 
Facts-’n’-Feats in Wildwood, which 
also sponsored Greener’s trip. The 
crowds strolling along the board- 
walk clotted in asto nishm ent 
around the towering duo, small 
children agape or sniggering, their 
elders whispering, “Are they hus- 
band and wife?" and "Brother and 
sister? ” 

Hapless Victims 

What they are, in fact, are hap- 
less vic tims of a s imilar malfunc- 
tion of the pituitary gland. Miss 
Allen’s extraordinary growth was 
baited only two years ago with the 
surgical removal of the tumor that 
for 20 years had caused her body to 
produce between 200 and 1.000 
times the normal amount of growth 
hormones. Greener’s tumor was 
treated with radiation therapy, 
which finally fixed his height at 7 
feet 6 inches. 

For the 23-year-old Miss Allen 
the problem had socioeconomic as 
well as medical roots. She grew up 
in the little town of Shefbyvflle, 
IntL, and was brought up by her 
grandmother, a cleaning woman 
who did not have the money to 
finance a journey to Indianapolis, 
let alone for the more sophisticated 
medical care they might have ob- 
tained there. And although by age 
10 she was already 6 feet 3 inches, a 
terrified Sandy adamantly refused 
to submit to treatment; her grand- 
mother didn’t insist, and the girl 
endured a childhood in which 
lie's reactions to her consisted 
ly of whispers, giggles, shrieks 
and such labels as the Jolly Green 
Giant. 

For Greener, who is now 34. the 
problem was somewhat less dra- 
matic; as a child he was considered 
merely tall and lanky. The son of 
an accordion exporter in Wallasey, 
near Liverpool, at 16 he went to 
work for a shipping company. At 


the time he was 6 feet 7 inches and 
still able to shrug off his height as 
well as the accompanying nick- 
name Lofty: “I was talk everyone 
knew I was tali, and that was that." 
As for his parents, he said with a 
rueful smile, “Perhaps they were 
under the impression it would 
stop. 

“I really started getting 
depressed, very upset after a 
while," he concedes now. "I really 
had a thing about what was hap- 
pening. Eventually I realized I was 
still growing, and I had a choice of 
either going out and being seen, or 
staying in. not getting remarks, and 
adopting the life of a hermit. 1 opt- 
ed to ignore the comments that are 
made." 

Today Greener is said to be the 
world’s second-tallest living man, 
his size bested only by that of a 53- 
year-old Chicagoan whose mobility 
is restricted bv nis height of 8 feet z 
inches. The director of an import- 
export company in London, 
Greener keeps long hours at his job 
and returns at night to his elderly 
mother. 

Aside from “some elbow-bend- 
ing at the old bars,** Greener does 
not have much of a social life. 
“That’s been a problem." be admit- 
ted. "I'm used to the comments 
people make, but it took me long 
enough, and if I take a girl out she's 
got to deal with it, too. It can be 
embarrassing. 1 used to ask a lot of 
girls out when I was at school but 
more often than not I got a ‘no,* 
and after a while you get tired of 
being turned down all the time. I'm 
quite a shy guy. really.” 

As for Miss Allen, until this year 
she was resigned to a quiet life back 
home in bhelbyville. where the 





Sandy Allen 

. . . with friends 


giantess in the Federico Fellini 

movie "Casanova." 

Her ultimate fantasies revolved 
around the wild hope of someday 
being able to afford a house built to 
her own scale. Miss Allen long ago 


got used to wearing the down-flop- 

§ t size 22 shoes, the tent-like 
□thes made to order for her 440- 
pound body, the embarrassment of 


silting down in a restaurant and 
having her chair collapse beneath 
her. 

Sometimes she wean .a .T-shin 
that reads: “T tike short people. I 
had three for lunch." 

But this spring, when she was of- 
fered the summer-long stint in 
Wildwood, she derided to take \l 

Once painfully shy, she has taken 
to wearing blue eye shadow for her 
hourly appearance on stage, a doz- 
en times a day. in a routine that 
begins. “Hi. I’m Sandy Allen, the 
world’s tallest woman!" and ends 
with a question-and-answer period 
for curious spectators. But she re- 
gards it as an opportunity, not 
exploitation. 

Other possibilities have arisen — 
a pan in the next James Bond film, 
the role of an Amazon in a televi- 
sion movie to be shot in Trinidad, 
and Miss Allen has decided to do 
such work “as long as 1 can make u 
last.” 

And for the next feu days, any- 
way, there will be the company of 
Europe's tallest man — only half 
an inch shorter than she. after all 
("1 feel smaller!" Miss Allen marv- 
eled. standing next to him). 

Until his visit ends. Greener and 
Miss Allen will be able (o compare 
noies on their experiences. He grins 
and looks across at her — Tor once 
in his life, without bending his head 
downward. "I guess we’ll just start 
with. ‘Isn’t the weather nice up 
here? * — and take it from there." 


Ibyville, 

Guinness world record-holder 
worked as secretary for the Indiana 
Board of Animal Health. There had 
been brief moments in the 
limelight, such as the days she 
spent filming the role of a Venetian 

Spanking Gets 
Equal Rights 

BELLEVUE, WaslL, Aug. 7 
(UPI) — The U.S. government 
wants equal treatment for boys and 
girls in Bellevue's schools, even 
when it comes to who gets spanked. 

But Marl aina Kiner, director of 
the Seattle regional HEW Office 
for Civil Rights, says that “equal" 
does not mean the same number of 
girls as boys must get their bottoms 
pummelled. 

“What we said to them [the 
Bellevue schools] in effect is that 
whatever sanctions are used for of- 
fenses committed by students, the 
sanction must be applied equally to 
boys and girls who commit the 
same offense." she said. 

Ms. Kiner said discipline of stu- 
dents is a matter for school systems 
to deride; and once they have set 
their policies within state and fed- 
eral guidelines, discipline must be 
consistent. 
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Bayerfsche Vereinsbarik 
one of Germany's 
major banks reports 
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Bayeriscbe Vereinsbank 
Head Office 
International Division 
Kardinai-Faulhaber-Strasse 1 
D-8000 Miinchen 2 
Telephone: (089) 2132-1 
Telex: 523321 bvmd 
SWIFT: BVBE DE MM 


Bayerische Vereinsbank 
International SA. 

17, rue des Bains 
Boite Postale 48 1 
LUXEMBOURG 
Telephone: 42 86 1 1 
Telex: 2 652 bvi lu 


Union Bank of Bavaria 
(Bayerische Vereinsbank) 

New York Branch 
43U, Park Avenue 
NEW YORK. N.Y. 10022. USA 
Telephone: (2 12) 7 58-46 64 
Telex: 6 2 850 ubb uw 


BAYERISCHE 
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EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES WITH OPEC SECRETARIAT 


Posts for Nationals of OPEC Member Countries only: 


(Algeria, Ecuador, Gabon, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq ’ Kuwait, Socialist Peoples 
Libyan Arab Jamahiriya, Nigeria, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, United Arab 
Emirates and Venezuela.) 

We have openings in Vienna for highly qualified individuals with a broad 
knowledge in the Energy and Oil Industry. For those with a progressive 
attitude towards their profession, a challenging and rewarding opportunity 
awaits them. 
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DIRECTOR 

OF DIVISION OF RESEARCH 


Education: University Degree in Economics/ 
Engineering or any other science directly 
related to the oil Industry. 


Age: 35-50. 

Basic monthly starting salary: Austrian 
Schillings 67,000.—. 


Experience: A mlnimun of ten years varied 
professional experience in the oil Indus- 
try, of which at least five years should 
been spent in a position directly Involved 
in research or supervising research 
work. 


HEAD 

OF PERSONNEL UNIT 


Education: University Degree In Business or 
Public Administration. 


Age: 32-45. 


Basic monthly starting salary: Austrian 
Schillings 43 , 000 .—. 


Experience: A minimum of seven years expe- 
rience In Personnel, Planning, Develop- 
ment, Administration and Training. 


HEAD 

OF LEGAL AFFAIRS UNIT 


Education: University Degree in Law from an 
Internationally recognized school of Law. 


Age: 32-45. 


Basic monthly starting salary: Austrian 
Schillings 43*00.—. 


Experience: A minimum of eight years gener- 
al legal experience essential, of which at 
least five years should have been spent In 
positions directly related to the oil Indus- 
try and three years in high level adminis- 
trative positions. Experience must in- 
clude progressive Increase in responsibil- 
ity to senior staff or middle line 
management level, and should embrace 
several aspects of the legal field. 


HEAD OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
PLANNING UNIT 


Education: University Degree In Public Rela- 
tions, Media Studies, Information Science 
or other relevant fields. 


Age: 32-45. 

Basic monthly starting salary: Austrian 


Schillings 43*00. 


Experience: A minimum of seven years in 
Public Relations or other related fields, 
ejj. publicity. Information, commercial 
journalism, etc Proven creative flair and 
a capacity quickly to recognize and uti- 
lize opportunities tor PR activity neces- 
sary. Ability to lead and motivate others 
essential. 


HEAD 

OF COMPUTED SECTION 
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Education: University defence In science or 
engineering relevant to computer appli- 
cation, such as computer science, opera- 
tions, research; etc ... 
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Age: 32-45. 
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Basic monthly starting salary: Austrian 
Schillings 44*00.—. 


Experience: A minimum of seven years pro- 
fessional experience- in the field of data 
processing and computer applications In- 
cluding first hand experience In the man- 
agement of large technical computer in- 
stallations. Detailed knowledge of various 
Internationally well-known hardware and 
software is essential. 
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HEAD OF INFORMATION 
SERVICES DEPARTMENT 


HEAD OF ENERGY 
FORECASTING SECTION 


ECONOMETRICIAN 
(Energy Forecasting Sec ti on) 


QUANTITATIVE ECONOMIST 
(Energy Forecasting Section) 


HEAD OF CRUDE & PRODUCT 
EVALUATION SECTION 


Education: University Degree In Science or 
Engineering, relevant to computer appli- 
cations, or statistics. 

Age: 35-50. 


Education: University Degree in Economics 
with Mathematics or Statistics. 


Basic monthly starting salary: Austrian 
Schillings 54*00.—. 


Age: 3245. 

Basic monthly starting salary: Austrian 
Schillings 44*00.—. 


Education: University Degree in Econome- 
trics or Operation Research. 


Age: 3045. 


Education: University Degree In Econome- 
trics or Economics with Mathematics or 
Statistics or Operational Research. 


Education: University Degree in Chemical 
Engineering or Chemistry. 


Age: 3245. 


Experience: A mlnimun of eight years profes- 
sional experience In either the applica- 
tion of higher mathematics, operations 
research, statistical analyst or numeri- 
cal analysis techniques to solve business 
and technical problems. 


Experience: A minimum of seven years pro- 
fessional experience In the field of petro- 
leum economics. Good knowledge of 
quantitative techniques and forecasting 
methods is essential. Experience In the 
application of computers to problems in 
economics or operational research Is pre- 
ferred. 


Basic monthly starting salary: Austrian 
Schillings 38*00. — . 


Age: 3045. 


Basic monthly starting salary: Austrian 
Schillings 46*00.-: 


Basic monthly starting salary: 
Schillings 38*00.-. 


Austrian 


Experience: A minimum of six years varied 
professional experience in the field of 
econometric model building or the appli- 
cation of . mathematical programming 
economics. 


Experience: A minimum of six years varied 
experience In the field of econometric 
model building or the application of 
mathematical programming economics. 


Experience: A minimum of seven years pro- 
fessional experience in refining opera- 
tions Including cbsf evaluation In crude 
processing In the various refining modes. 
Management of a refinery operation as 
well as the use of computers for technical 
work is preferred. 
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ECONOMETRICIAN 

(Me 8k P ro d u et Fiwduulioa Suction) 


ECONOMIST 

(Downstream Operations Unit) 


HEAD OF INTERNATIONAL 
MONEY & FINANCE UNIT 


ECONOMIC ANALYST 
(IntamaHonal Economics Unit) 


SYSTEMS ANALYST/ PROGRAMMER 
(Computer Section) 
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Education: University Degree In Econome- 
trics or Economics with Mathematical 
background, preferably with a diploma in 
Computer Science. 


Education: University Degree In Economics. 
Age: 3045. 


Education: University Degree In Economics 
with some academic background in mon- 
ey and finance. 


Age: 3045. 


Age: 32-45. 


Basic monthly starting 
Schillings 38*00.—. 


salary: Austrian 


Basic monthly starting salary: Austrian 
Schillings 38*00.—. 


Basic monthly starting salary: Austrian 
Schillings 43*00.—. 


Education: University Degree in Economics 
with special emphasis on one of the fol- 
lowing: Econometrics, Quantitative 
Methods, International Trade and Devel- 
opment. 


Age: 3045. 


Experience: A minimum of six years profes- 
sional experience In the field of econome- 
trics or mathematical programming, 
which should include experience in the 
application of computers to problems In 
economics or operational research. 


Experience: A minimum of six years profes-- 
sional experience in the field of petro- 
chemical economics or economic 
research, including work on cost analysis 
and feasibility studies for protects Is 
required. 


Experience: A minimum of seven years expe- 
rience, a proportion of which should be 
experience with central banks. Invest- 
ment houses or research Institutions. Ex- 
perience should Involve research related 
to international monetary and financial 
problems. 


Basic monthly starting 
Schillings 38*00.—. 


salary: Austrian 


Experience: A minimum of six years experi- 
ence, of which three years should have 
been spent in economic development 
planning, economic forecasting or eco- 
nomic policy analysis. 


Education: University Degree In Computer 
Science, Operations Research or any 
other science or engineering directly re- 
lated to computer applications. 

Age: 3040. 

Basic monthly starting salary: Austrian 
Schillings 38*00.—. 

Experience: A minimum of six years profes- 
sional experience In systems analysis 
and computer application, preferably in a 
large scale planning application. A thor- 
ough knowledge of modem high level pro- 
• 9 ramming languages and experience in a 
variety of software packages essential. 
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Fluent command of written and spoken English is required of all applicants. 
The salaries are tax-free; we also provide free medical insurance, as well as 
family allowance, education grant. Provident Fund and 6 weeks of annual 
leave; paid home leave every two years and removal expenses. The selected 


persons will also enjoy diplomatic status for the duration of their 
employment. 

Applicants are requested to send their detailed curriculum vitae including job 
history and salary progression as well as a recent photograph to: 


OPEC Personnel & Administration Department Obere Donaustrasse 93, 1020 Vienna, Austria. 



Corporate 


lawyer 


U.S. based, midti-natkmal corporation 
with growing European interests seeks 
a lawyer for a position based in its 
newly organized European office in 
London. Candidates should have 
about 1-2 years U.S. legal experience 
and be fluent in French. The position 
will involve general advice to the 
company’s European management 
including substantial co-ordination 
with U.S. legal and parent company 
requirements and outside lawyers in 
Europe. The establishment and 
implementation of a European 
government affairs programme to 
provide current information from and 
to governmental bodies as they affect 
the Group’s business will be a 


significant part of the responsibility of 
the position. The environment is 
relatively unstructured and very 
dynamic, requiring strong inter- 
personal skills and high individual 
initiative. A transfer to Hie U.S. A. 
after 2-3 years will be seriously 
considered if desired. A very 
competitive salary with fringe benefits 
and excellent prospects are available 
for the successful applicant. Please 
submit a C.V. to: 


Box N° 32029, IHT, 
103 Kinsgsway, 
London WC2. 


^VAILARLK 


French, 50, Special experience in 
Prefect Central systems, 20 years 
with petrochemical engineering 
compare** 

SEEKS 

CHALLENGING JOB 

WrUm to Bex D 1,141, 
faifnafiond Herald Tribune, Paris. 


"International 
Executive 
Opport uni ties 7 * 


appears e very 
Tuesday* 
Thursday 
& Saturday 

To place an advertisement 
contact your nearest 
Herald Tribune 
representative 
or Max Ferrero. 


181 Ave. Chari es-de-Ga idle, 
92200 Neuilly-sur-Seine. 
Telephone: 747-12-65. 
Telex: 612-832. 


GENERAL APPOINTMENTS 
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Proctie Banlleue Sud Paris 


Le President Dirsdaur General ti'on group® franca is de 
premiere dimension ayani des acttvlifts nation ales at 
Internationales recherche pour la rentrfie da Septrnibre 


secretaire 
de direction 



m 


cadre anglophone 


28 arts mini - 75000 t/AN 


Parialte secretaire, de langue matefoelleaiglaec, alls alliera 
i un professtoretalisme incontestable le tact, la pnSdsdon et 
t'£d oca don lui permettant d’etre aussi effirace dans son metier 
qu'b son also dans les relations I haut niveau. 





Teiephoner aprfis le 15 Aofll ou ficrire sous Ftf F : <38 & 

SVP RESOURCES HUMAINES, 65 Av. de Wagram - Paris 17* 

766 70 70, Monsieur da VAsian traitera les candidatures avec one 
discretion absotae. 


SMgk SVP RESSOURCES HUMAINES 


65 avenue de Wagram 75017 Paris 


L’un des tout premiers groupes intemationaux 

DE BATHHENT ET TRAVAUX PUBLICS 
recherche pour son siege a PARIS 


INGENIEUR BATIMENT 
TRAVAUX PUBLICS 


"Grands projets intemationaux 1 


Age de 30 E 35 ans, de formation MIT ou Equivalent et de nationalitE 
anglophone, ii jouera auprEs de la Direction GEnerale du groupe le rQle d'un 
conseiller en matiEre de coordination de grands projets, il participera aux 
nEgociations intemationales et au montage des "joint ventures”. 

La rEmunEration sera ElevEe et fonction de I’expErience antErieure. 
Adresser dossier de candidature, sous rEfErence 444. a 


SVP RESSOURCES HUMAINES 

65 avenue de Wagram 75017 Paris 


Many of these job of- 
fers have been pub- 
lished in national 
newspapers as well... 


It’s logical to expect a 
to recruit a ‘national" in the 
country. That's why many or the 
advertisements published in the 
International Herald Tribune 
have also been published in the 
90 , JLe Monde, 
tuner AUgcmeine Zeitung. 
Corriere Delia Sera, etc. 


Daily Te 
Frankfurt* 


Many international companies 
cannot afford to overlook the 
rest of Europe when they need 
the right person. They normally 
want this new executive 
yesterday. Thai's why the job of- 
fer is published in the Interna- 
tional Herald Tribune as welL 


Reach Across Europe for 
the Right Person 


with your advertisement in "In- 
ternational Executive 
Opportunities' 1 ’published each 

Tuesday, Thursday and Satur- 
day. 


DIVISION MANAGER 
FRANCE 


Major multinational engineering and manufactu- 
ring corporation has excellent position available for an 
experienced division director. 

ResponsabiTities will include active participation 
in the formulation and the ultimate management of a 
major industrial facility being established in France for 
the manufacture of high-technology components used 
on automotive and commercial diesel engines. 

Formal engineering training and previous expe- 
rience with diesel or passenger car engine/vehicle 
manufacturing or similar high-volume, high-techno- 
logy industry is desirable. Multilingual capability 
(French, German. English) is essential. 

Inquiries will be held In the strictest confidence. 
Interviews will be conducted in the immediate future. 
Interested candidates should submit a resume of their 
education, personal, work and salary history to : 


Write to the newspaper 
who will forward under ref. 80499 


Technical 
/= Professionals^ 
International 
Marketing/Sales 


We’re a pacesetter m process plant instrumentation and control sys- 
tems. Our dynamic global success has fed to new opportunities for . 
professionals who oan contribute significantly to marketing/ sales oper- 
ations in South America, the Mkkfle East and South Pacific. Positions 


require IIS-Engineering end 8 to 10 years applicable experience in 
process control instrume nt ation within a sophisticated worldwide 
marketing/ sales function. 


AREA MANAGERS . . • WB carry broad spectrum of 

international marketing/ sales responsibilities for assigned area. 
Should have kvdepth engineering / marketing expertise in fluid pro-, 
cess, steam generation/ electric utilities. 


TECHNICAL APPLICATION SPECIALIST . . . 

Provide irvdepth technical supportlo area managers through customer 
plant evaluation, assisting in technical sales p r esent a tions, and training 
soles representatives. Background should include extern ive design/ de- 
velopment and/or marketing experience. Extensive overseas travel 


Both positions are Ohio-based, and offer executive level compensation 
with excellent benefits and the opportunity to grow with a motor subsi- 
diary of Babcock Wilcox. If you wont to odd to your success, send 
resume with current compensation, identifying position of interest fci 
confidence tec Mr. C Simmons, 


Babcock & Wilcox 


Bailey Controls Company 


. 39801 Eudld Avenue, 
Wickttffe, Ohio 44092, UAA. 


general appointments 


We are looking for 

BROKERS 


h 


in ail countries to sell shores of an old and weB-renowned 
Swiss trade and real estate company, not quoted on the 
Stock Mcvket. 


Interesting conditions. 

Write under reference T.l 8*11 8192, 
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OPEC Said 
To Weigh 
Price Rise 

Decision Believed 
Set for Next Month 

BAHRAIN. Aug. 7 (Reuters) — 
Oil ministers of the Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries are 
expected next month to decree a 5- 
perceni rise in oil prices for the first 
half of 1979, according to a Saudi 
Arabian newspaper quoted today 
by the Gulf News Agency. 

The agency reported that the 
paper, AJ Nadwa. as saying an 
emergency conference of the OPEC 
ministers would tale place Sepi_t9 
at Taif. the Saudi summer capital. 
Al Nadwa was quoted as saying the 
OPEC ministers are virtually cer- 
tain to approve the increase unani- 
mously, with effect from Jan. 1, the 
agency added. 

No source was given for the 
newspaper report which said the 
increase was probable after OPEC 
studies had . shown the current 
$12.70 for a standard barrel of 
OPEC oil was worth only $7.70 in 
real terms because of a 39-percent 
drop in the value of the dollar since 

There was no immediate confir- 
mation of the report in Saudi Ara- 
bia or other OPEC states in the 
Gulf. 

Saudi Opposition 

Oil ministers last met seven 
weeks ago in Geneva, where Saudi 
.Arabia — which has consistently 
opposed an increase since the cur- 
rent price was set in the first half of 
1977 — again blocked a move to 
raise prices. 

But the OPEC ministers appoint- 
ed a committee under its president. 
Ali Khalifa al- Sabah, the Kuwait 
oil minister, to review the effects of 
the dollar's decline on oil revenues. 
He said after the committee's first 
meeting in London lost month that 
the dollar slump caused consider- 
able losses to the oil producers, and 
the committee found that Unking 
oil prices to a basket of currencies 
would provide greater stability for 
oil revenues. 

OPEC is due to hold its next reg- 
ular conference in Abu Dhabi in 
December but the president has the 
power to call for an emergency ses- 
sion. 

Bonn Lifts 
East Trade 

BONN. Aug. 7 (AP-DJ) — West 
Germany's trade surplus with 
Communist countries widened by 7 
percent to 2.925 billion Deutsche 
■ marks in the first six months of this 
year from 2.725 billion DM in the 
year-ago period, the Economics 
Ministry said today. 

Total trade with Communist- 
bloc states increased by 10.8 per- 
cent, a much faster pace than its 
total foreign-trade growth of 33 
percent, the ministry reported, and 
represented 5.6 percent of its total 
trade — up from 5.2 percent in the 
. year-earlier period. 

Exports to Communist countries 
grew 10.2 percent to 8.698 bilUon 
DM against a 33-percent growth in 
. exports as a whole. Imports from 
Communist lands increased 11.7 
percent to 5.773 billion DM cora- 
, pared with a 3.5-perceni growth in 
. overall imports. 

: The sharpest rise in trade oc- 

curred with the Soviet Union. Im- 
ports grew 24.1 percent to 2.433 
billion DM while exports increased 
1 42 percent to 3.353 billion DM. 
West Germany's leading export to 
- the Comm unis ts continued to be 
. machinery, which accounted for 
about 33 percent. 

The growth of machinery exports 
was up 1 1 percent from the year- 
earlier level and electronic-product 
exports were up 28 percent. Pipe 
and iron product exports were off 
18 percent. The biggest increase in 
Comm unis t imports was in gold for 
manufacturing purposes, which 
rose 570 percent to around 100 mil- 
lion DM from the year-ago leveL 

Other imports that increased in 
die period were fuel, gas and lubri- 
cating oil lup 56 percent) and semi- 
finished iron products (up 55 
percent). The snare of imported 
raw material and agricultural prod- 
ucts slipped to 24 from 27 percent 
in the 1977 period. 

The ministry said the sharpest 
fall in trade " was with Poland, 
where two-way trade fell 11.4 per- 
cent to 2208 billion DM due to 
Poland’s efforts to reduce its trade 
deficit. West Germany's first-half 
hade- surplus of 246 million DM 
with Poland was halved from the 
year-ago surplus of 527 million 

DM. 

The ministry's figures did not in- 
clude trade with East Germany. 
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Financial News and Notes 


Firestone Net Seen 'Well Below 9 77’* 

Firestone Tire & Rubber's operating earnings for 
the year ending Oct 31 are expected to be “well 
below" the $1.92 a share of fiscal 1977. Revising 
estimates made in late June, the company says third- 
quarter earnings may well be lower than the 39 cents 
a share earned a year ago. It says earnings have been 
affected by substantial devaluation losses in a num- 
ber of countries, continuing unsatisfactory European 
demand and the effects on the domestic tire division 
of the controversy and extensive negative publicity 
about the steel belted radial 500 tire (IHT. July 25). 
It added that such factors would continue to affect 
earnings for the remainder of the year. Operating 
earnings exclude . the previously reported pre-tax 
write-off of $1 10 million ($73 milli on after-tax) relat- 
ed to phasing out production at some domestic and 
foreign plants. 

Fiat Open to Larger Stake in SEAT 

Fiat says it could be interested in taking a majority 
stake in the Spanish car firm SEAT, in which it cur- 
rently holds 36 percent, but no negotiations are 
going on at the moment. Reports from Spain suggest 
that the state industrial holding company INI is con- 
sidering selling its 34.6-percem stake to Fiat. Span- 
ish law currently prevents foreign firms from hold- 
ing majority stakes in industries of this type, but if 
the government changed the law to allow Fiat to 
take a majority stake in SEAT at an acceptable 
price. Fiat says it could be interested in taking con- 
trol- SEAT has seen its share of the Spanish car mar- 
ket fall to around 30 percent, from around 50 per- 
cent 10 years ago. It produces cars under Fiat license 
plus its own coupe models, but bas commercial 
agreements with Fiat under which cars produced by 


both companies are not sold by SEAT in competi- 
tion with Fiat on exports markets. 

EJW Sales Off 12%, Sees Cut in Net 

Turnover at Kloeckner-Humboldt-Deutz (KHD) 
slipped 12 percent in the first half of the year to 1.31 
billion Deutsche marks from 1.487 billion DM a 
year ago. While expecting an upturn in turnover in 
the second half, the company says it does not expect 
profits to reach last year s 46.5 million DM. KHD, a 
manufacturer of engines, commercial vehicles and 
industrial goods, says the fall in turnover is primari- 
ly due to a sharp drop in foreign sales. In the first 
half, foreign turnover declined 24 percent while do- 
mestic sales were up 1 percent. 

U.K. Car Sales Up 5% in Month 

U.K. passenger car sales rose 5 percent last month 
to 63,180 units from 60.160 a year earlier and for the 
Fust seven months of the year axe 22.6 percent over 
the year-earlier level. Total 1978 sales are expected 
to be close to, or exceed 1973 levels when a record 
1.66 million cars were sold. Imports accounted for 
45j2 percent of July's sales, up from 38.4 percent in 
July 1977. So far this year, imports have accounted 
for 46.9 percent of all new car registrations, com- 
pared wiih 42.8 percent. Ford Motor of Britain was 
the top seller with 222165 units for a 352-percent 
market share. British Leyland was nexL with a share 
of 21.4 percent. Vauxhall Motors (a unit of GM) 
with 6.4 percent and Chrysler with 6.3 percent. Sales 
of Japanese cars dropped to 7.8 from 9.4 percent a 
year ago. but they increased to 10.8 percent during 
the first seven months from 9.4 percent a year earli- 
er. The best selling foreign car was Renault with 
sales of 2.763 units for a 4.4-percent market share. 


OECD Dispels Fears of Resources Scarcity 

Study Sees Stability in Raw Materials 


By Jack Aboaf 

PARIS, Aug. 7 (AP-DJ) — As 
long as the economic and technical 
transition process is not disturbed 
by sudden and unforeseeable 
breaks in development, the natural' 
depletion of raw materials is not a 

France Seen 
Having Big 
’ 78 Deficit 

PARIS, Aug. 7 (AP-DJ) — 
France's 1979 budget, details of 
which will not be available before 
early next month, is likely to show 
a deficit of more than 20 billion 
francs (about $4.58 billion), sources 
said today. 

According to current incomplete 
data, government spending is pro- 
jected to increase about 14 percent 
next year to about 450 billion 
francs to take account of various 
election promises in the social field. 
Prime Minister Raymond Barre 
said the promises would cost the 
Treasury some 9 billion francs next 
vear. 


policy issue, according to a study 
by the Inierfuiures group of the Or- 
ganization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development 
The report, prepared for internal 
use at the OECD, concludes that 
some 40 percent of 21 major indus- 
trial raw materials are held by the 
industrialized countries, 30 percent 
by Eastern Europe and 30 percent 
by developing countries. 

The regional distribution of 
world reserves of raw materials is 
much more important than the pos- 
sibility of a scarcity of resources, 
and the position of Western Europe 
and Japan is far more vulnerable to 
supply disruption than that of the 
United States, the study noted. 

More than 80 percent of the 
reserves in the industrialized coun- 
tries are in the United States. Cana- 
da. Australia and South Africa. The 
Soviet Union possesses more than 
80 percent of the reserves of the 

Profits Up 
In Canada 

MONTREAL, Aug 7 (AP-DJ) — 
Canadian after-tax corporate prof- 
, . .its jumped 21.9 percent to $1.10 

Revenue, however, is not expect- Million rathe second quarter from 
ed to increase more than 11.5 per- million in the year-earlier 


cent to some 430 billion francs un- 
less there is a substantial pick-up in 
business activity. 

Such a deficit would be higher 
than the 15 billion francs promised 
by President Valery Giscard d’Es- 
taing at the July economic summit 
as France's contribution to the 
joint effort to stimulate growth 
among the industrialized nations. It 
would also compare with an ex- 
pected budget deficit of 19.8 billion 
francs this year, and some 30 bil- 
lion in 1977. 

Government officials are cur- 
rently studying various ways of fi- 
nancing next year's deficit “without 
rekindling inflation,'* sources said. 
Although the government has 
pledged not to increase corporate 
and personal taxes nor the value- 
added tax, adjustments of the tax 
brackets of hi ghr income groups is 
not ruled out 


period, according to a Dow Jones 
survey of 135 companies. 

The latest tally appears to be in 
line with expectations, but econo- 
mists and analysts warn that the 
rale erf increase is not likely to be 
maintained for the full year and 
that 1979 could see some further 
moderation in the pace of profit 
gains. 

A previous compilation covering 
136 companies showed fiist-quaner 
profits rose 7 percent to $876-2 mil- 
lion from $818.8 million a year ear- 
lier. A somewhat different mix of 
companies resulted in the lower 
dollar total in the first quarter com- 
pared with the second quarter this 
year. 

For the first half this year the 
same 135 companies bad total prof- 
its of SZ05 billion, up 15.8 percent 
from $1 .77 billion a year earlier. 


Communist bloc. In the developing 
countries, too. the predominant 
share of the reserves is held by a 
very limited number of countries. 

"Consequently, not only Western 
Europe and Japan, but also most of 
the East European countries and 
about 70 percent of all developing 
countries have only very limited 
reserves of minerals." the study 
pointed out. It showed that for 
eight of the commodities (titanium, 
chronium, columbium. manganese, 
molybdenum, vanadium, pl atinum 
and asbestos) more than 75 percent 
of the measured and indicated 
reserves are found in only three 
countries. 

As far as the 

metals are concerned. 98 percent 
the world reserves were to be found 
in only two countries — South Af- 
rica the Soviet Union. Chronium is 
another example, with Souh Africa 
and Rhodesia accounting for 90 
percent of world reserves, the study 
notes, adding that because there is 
no known substitute for the com- 
modity in most metallurgical appli- 
cations nor in certain chemical uses 
“chronium is a rather critical mate- 
rial" for almost all OECD coun- 
tries. 

Until the exploitation of seabed 
nodules is started on a large scale, 
manganese may also be regarded as 
a crucial material. Again South Af- 
rica with 45 percent of reserves and 
the Soviet Union with 37.5 percent 
predominate. 

Although the present vanadium 
reserve situation indicates a strong 
position for the Soviet Union (74 
percent) and South Africa (18.7 
percent), the actual dependence of 
the OECD countries is considera- 
bly less because substitutes are pos- 
sible and also because the United 
States could produce ample sup- 
plies. according lo the study. 

It Dotes that apart from the ma- 
terials in which South Africa and 
the Soviet Union have strong re- 
serve positions, there are a number 
of other minerals such as cohunbi- 
u m, titanium and tantalum of 
which 75 percent or more of the 
reserves are in developing coun- 
tries, while for tin and tungsten 
about 70 percent of the reserves are 
in developing countries and China. 


U.S. Studies 
Japan Trade 
Over Dollar 

Aims to Verify Sales 

Reflect Devaluation 

TOKYO. Aug. 7 (AP-DJ) — The 
U.S. Commerce Department is 
studying whether the activities of 
Japan's huge trading companies are 
canceling out the effect oF the dol- 
lar devaluation in Japan, assistant 
commerce secretary Frank Weil 
said here today. 

The appreciation of the yen and 
the depredation of the dollar have 
not resulted so far in reversing the 
trade flow between Japan and the 
United States. VS. imports have 
not gone down in price in Japan 
and Japanese consumer exports to 
the United States have not shown a 
tendency to decline so far. he said. 

“If the trading companies are en- 
gaged in what is called cross-sub- 
sidization. that would be a shame 
because then they are retarding the 
effect of currency changes. We 
have begun to study this." he said. 

Theoretically, the dollar’s fall 
here should help correct Japan's 
trade surplus with the United- 
States by making U.S. goods cheap- 
er here and Japanese goods more 
expensive in the United States. Mr. 
Weil said that if the Hading firms 
are earning on imports what they 
lose on exports, “they are not serv- 
ing the interests of other Japan or 
the world very welL” 

Thirteen trading companies con- 
trol 60 percent of both Japan’s im- 
ports and exports. 

Mr. Weil commented that it is a 
matter of great concern to both 
Japanese and U.S. officials that the 
benefits of the dollar devaluation 
are not being passed on to the Jap- 
anese consumer. 

The U.S. trade deficit with Japan 
totaled $8.1 billion last year and for 
the first six months this year it to- 
tals $6.6 billion. The dollar's price 
fell from 290 yen at the start of 
1977 to about 240 yen at the start 
of this year. It is now trading at 
around 190 yen on foreign ex- 
change markets. 


. U.K. Wholesale Priees 

L0ND0N - Au & 7 (ap-w) - 

pcroen U.K. manufacturers’ wholesale 
prices rose 0.8 percent in July fol- 
lowing a 0.6-percent advance in 
June, according to provisional De- 
partment of Industry figures re- 
leased today. This put the index up 
8.6 percent from July 1977. On the 
input side. -the prices of raw materi- 
als and fuels fell 0.8 percent. 


Miller Firm on Fed Brakes 

Prospects Grow Bright 
U.S. Rates Have Peaked 

By Hobart Rowen 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 7 (WP) — For a long stretch of lime, 
which began in the Arthur Bums era and continued under his suc- 
cessor as chairman of the Federal Reserve, William Miller, the 
nation’s central bank has been following a high interest rate policy 
in an effort to beat back inflation. 

The question of when the Fed would take its foot off the brake 
has been “Topic A" for Wall Street and the investment community. 
Last week, just as Wall Street hit a peak of confusion about trends, 
there was a perceptible rally in bond prices, meaning a fractional 
decline in interest rates. Some traders had decided that they could 
divine that the Fed's foot had come off the brake ever so slightly. 

But one man, William Miller, knows the story better than any- 
one. In an interview, he repeated his “hope” that “well see a peak- 
ing of interest rates between now and the end of the year.” 

Confident and poised after only five months at the helm. Mr. 
Miller elaborated on prospects, and his words on the key question 
are worth quoting in full: 

“1 didn’t promise any lowering of interest rates or slackening of 
the discipline in the monetary' field in the next few months, but 
pressures could begin to abate. And some time after the first of the 
year, we could expect a little more chance that we could not only 
have topped out. but see the beginning of some decline. 

“1 t hin k it’s premature to assign too much importance to the 
bond rally that's been going on recently. Rales have dropped a 
little. But I think that’s not necessarily the turning point. It may 
turn out to be, but I think it's premature. You could see it going the 
other way for a while. 

“But I've said that the rates could be in either direction, but not 
major ones in the immediate future, because of the kind of market 
circumstances we now see." 

He then observed that the Treasury last week had auctioned 
three-year notes at 8.46 percent, and within a few days, the yield 
dropped slightly. And bank certificate-of-deposii rates had also 
dipped a bit. “It’s all fractional." he smiled, “but before we saw- 
nothing but up” 

Mr. Miller said that “as the economy slows, we have to watch 
what's happening in the real economy. I think what we've been 
saying in our monetary policy is, we’ve put a lot of pressure on and 
we're watching it and nicking iL We’re near the vital pans, and 
we’re going to be very careful on how we make the incisions." 

In sum, his candid appraisal means that if the “turning point” is 
not actually at hand (and it may well be), it is not far off. But in 
any event, dramatic changes in interest rates, up or down, are not in 
the cards, and a distinct easing of rales should not be expected until 
next year. In the course of the interview. Mr. Miller made other 
important assessments of the economy which should be noted with 
care, given his strong influence on the thinking of the Carter ad- 
ministration : 

• Assuming that economic growth will be around 3.5 percent 
over the next year, and that a tight fiscal policy (for which he gives 
both Mr. Carter and Congress high marks) will allow some mone- 
tary ease in 1979. Mr. Miller says the chances of avoiding a reces- 
sion “are fairly favorable." 

• He favors stimulating business investment through accelerated 
depreciation this year, rather than loosening up capital gains taxa- 
tion so as to get' the investment share of gross national product 
from a low 8 percent (Japan's is 20 percent) to about 12 percent. 

• Without a successful attack on inflation, still the no. I prob- 
lem in his book. Mr. Miller says that “there’s not much we can do 
about the dollar (weakness) in the short run." But Japanese leaders 
will be glad to know that in his opinion the yen at 185 to the dollar 
has edged too high. 


Stock Market Traders Turn Bullish 


Dollar Falls Against Mark; Gold Gains 


LONDON. Aug. 7 (AP-DJ) — 
The dollar fell in European foreign- 
exchange trading today, with the 
Deutsche mark showing particular 
strength against it- ' 

Gold improved against the dollar 
although the metal was unable to 
hold all of its gains. Bullion was 
quoted here late today at a mid- 
price of $203.65 an ounce, up $1-65 
an ounce from Friday but down 
from the $205 an ounce set at this 

down almost 2.5 rfoutiv from 
Friday's late rate of 2.03Z5 DM. 
For the second consecutive trading 
day, the Bundesbank intervened al 
the fixing to support U* agar. 
Previous to last Friday, the West 
German central bank had not 
bought dollars at o fixing since 
Marck 


There is growing speculation that 
the dollar may soon fall below 2 
DM. In its latest update on the 
marie. Forex Research Ltd. pointed 
out that the currency's appreciation 
against the dollar since the Bonn 
summit meeting has been less than 
that of the Swiss franc, yes and 
French franc. 

“We expect the Bundesbank to 
continue its policy of attempting to 
ward off inflows and as far as its 
interventions are concerned we see 
2 DM to the dollar as the target 
limit,” the currency advisory ser- 
vice said. 

The mark’s strength also helped 
the guilder and Belgian franc, 
which arc linked to it through the 
joint float, or “snake." to improve 
against the dollar. At today's close, 
the dollar was quoted at 2.1790 
guilders, compared with 2J2010 Fri- 


day, and at 31.69 Belgian francs, 
down from 32.05. 

The dollar fell to 1.7063 Swiss 
francs from 1.7250 late Friday; to 
4.3685 French francs from 4.5825. 
and to 189 yen from 190. 

Although sterling firmed to 


By Karen W. Aren son 

NEW YORK, Aug. 7 (NYT) — 
Less than a year ago. the byword in 
the slock market was caution. 
Investors talked of avoiding risks in 
stocks and, instead, poured their 
funds into bonds, where the returns 
were both higher and more certain. 

Now, after last Thursday’s 
record 66.4-mfllioa-share volume, 
investors and money managers are 
more optimistic. If the April rally 
looked tike a fluke to some, last 
week's move, following the 
market's strength in July, con- 
vinced many that stocks, and par- 
ticularly big issues, were safe again. 

“We’re probably in the earlier 
stages of a long-term bull market." 
said William Gray, senior vice pres- 
ident in charge of investment strat- 
egy al Harris Bank & Trust in Chi- 
cago. “The case is quite strong that 
equities will be a much better place 
to be than fixed-income securities, 
not necessarily in the next month 
or two, but over the next three to 
five years." 

“The most important change is 
in the psychology of the market," 
said John Groome, director of re- 
search at Schroder Naess & Thom- 
as, the investment counseling subsi- 
diary of Schroders of Britain. “The 
market is now able to digest bad 
news and respond to good news.” 

“Even the most conservative 
pension consultants are not recom- 
mending that clients go below hold- 


stocks are undervalued. A research 
report by Salomon Brothers in ear- 
ly July, for example, which com- 
pared the performance of 14 differ- 
ent categories of investments, 
found that Chinese ceramics had 
appreciated the most, with a 19- 
percent compound growth record 
over 1 0 years, gold was second with 
a 16-percent rate, and slocks 
brought up the rear with 2.8 per- 
cent. 

Moreover, the Securities Indus- 
try Association in a report in June 
noted that foreign investors made 


Prices En d 
Mixed on 
Big Board 

Dow Off 3.38 Points 
After a 4-Polnt Rise 

NEW YORK. Aug. 7 < Reuters! 
— Prices on the New York Slock 
Exchange retreated late in the da\ 
today and ended mixed in active 
trading after rising slow K for most 
of the session. 

Analysts said the market was 
consolidating its gains of the past 
two weeks. 

The Dow Jones industrial aver- 
age. up Tour points in early trading, 
ended with a loss of 3.3$ points to 
885.05. Advances led declines SS5 
to 637, and volume fell to 35 mil- 
lion shares from Friday's 37.91 mil- 
lion. 

Actively traded Boeing lost 5*: to 
6<*V The company reported im- 
proved second-quarter earnings. It 
had been up 1** before announce- 
ment of the results and a trading 
halt. 

Xtra rose 2 1 * to 45 ’s. The compa- 
ny said it intends to split its stock 
ihree-for-two. Overrate Transpor- 
laion picked up I'a us 25* j and 
Beech Aircraft, which signed a new 
contarcl with the machinists and 
aerospace workers union. added l l * 
IO 30 ' h. 

Firestone Tire declined *4 to 12'<. 
The company said operating earn- 
ings Tor both the third quarter jnd 
fiscal year will be off. Loews, w hieh 
reported higher quarter net, was up 
1 '* lo 5 1 

Xerox lost 1>* to 59'*. Eastman 
Kodak l’n lo MV Houdailic one to 
28. Teledyne two to 1 10V 
Lockheed l 1 * to 32V McDonnell 
Douglas l'« to 37 1 * and Albany In- 
ternational l 1 * to 33'. a. 

Prices on the American Stock 
Exchange closed higher in active 
trading. The index rose 0.44 to 
158.37 and advances led declines 
352 to295. 

In Chicago, wheat, corn, oats and 
soybeans were substantially lower 
at the close today on the Board of 
Trade. 

Wheat was off 9!.i to 12 cents: 
eom off 4 'j to 4'r: oats off 5 ,- 4 to 6 
and soybeans off 9 J j to 1 1 cents. 

A prediction of 222 million tons 
of grains this growing year hv the 
Soviet Union appeared jo have the 
most bearish influence on traders. 

C'Ompairy 

Reports 

Revenue. Profit* in Millions ol Donor* 

Boeing 


A Correction 
On Texas Airlines 

PARIS. Aug. 7 (IHT) — 
Yesterday’s Eurobond comment 
confused Texas International 
Airlines Inc. and Texas Interna- 
tional Co. 

Texas International Co. is an 
oil and gas firm and the com- 
ments attributed to The Wall 
Street Journal referred to this 
company and not to TIA, which 
has no relation to the oil and 
gas concern. The IHT regrets 
the error. 


$1.9298 from $1.9255 Friday, the ing 50^ percent of their assets in 
pound weakened against most stocks," '~ J T * 

other currencies as its trade weight- 
ed index against the currencies of 
its major trading partners fell to 
62.2 from 62.4 late Friday. 


said Leon Cooperman, a 
partner at Goldman Sachs and 
chairman of its' investment policy 
committee. 

There is a growing feeling that 


Chase DM Issue Priced 

DUESSELDORF. Aug. 7 (AP-D) 
— Chase Manhattan Overseas 
Banking’s 100 -million Deutsche 
mark, 1 5-year Eurobond was priced 
today at 99 with a coupon of 6 per- 
cent 


$670 million in net purchases of 
U.S. stocks in the first quarter, 
more than 25 percent above their 
net purchases in the first three 
months of 1977. The report said 
that in 1977 foreign buying ac- 
counted for 36.5 percent of all net 
purchases of stocks. 

“All too often the foreign clients 
come in with market orders for the 
opening since they don’t want to 
miss the market," moaned one bro- 
ker with a large overseas clientele. 
“Those orders that are piled up at 
Lbe opening help to accelerate the 
moves in the market." It was noted, 
however, that while in April foreign 
buyers led the market, last week 
they were following it. 

U.S. money managers were also 
attracted to the strong and active 
market. The conventional wisdom 
on Wall Street was that money 
managers who had relatively small 
holdings of stocks in their port- 
folios were afraid to miss a big 
market rise and jumped in with aU 
the cash they had been holding. 

Some of the money that bas been 
held out of stocks may indeed have 
moved back in as many people 
think. But Tew, if any. institutional 
money managers admitted to hav- 
ing been net buyers last week. 
Rather, they said, they moved some 
of their equity investments about 
— particularly institutions such as 
mutual funds, insurance companies 
and banks. 

Mutual funds have been more 
heavily invested in stocks than 
most other types of money mana- 
gers since last year, so it islnot sur- 
prising that many of them were 
“traders” rather than net buyers. 


andQuar 

177B 

1777 

Revenue 

1.3X0 

1.24U 

Profits 

77.50 

56.40 

Per share 

1.X2 

1.33 

6 months 

1*78 

19/7 

Revenue 

2.400 

2.000 

Profits 

122.70 

84.60 

Per share 

2.K8 

1.99 


Revenue. Profit* In Millions 

Germany 

Semens 

9 months 1971 1977 

Revenue 19.900 1 6.800 

Profits 430.00 375.00 

f Figures in Deutsche Marks i 

Japan 

Nippon Electric 

"fear 1*78 1777 

Revenue 698.600 625.120 

Profits 7.260 7.740 

Per Share 9.03 9.67 

( Figures in Yen l 
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ARGENTINE 

REPUBLIC 

EXTERNAL USS BONDS 

THE WESTON GROUP 


makes a market 
in all series 

Enquiries to: 

8003 ZURICH Stock erstr. 10. 
Telex: 33711. Tel.: 301 13 50. 
10030 NEW YORK CITY. 
500 Fifth Are. 

Tx.: WUI 620 782. T-: 7301350. 


With a name like ours, 
the Middle East is yours 



Asharq Al-Awsat means the Middle East And Ashaiq 
Al-Awsat is the new daily newspaper which offers complete 
coverage of all the prosperous Middle East markets. As well as the 
substantial Arab readership in Europe and the USA- 

Asharq Al-Awsat's lively editorial coverage of political and 
business events provides the idea] environment for your advertising 
message. There's a regular feature programme, highlighting 
industrial and product developments of interest to Arab decision 
makers, special colour sections - and even a marketing data card 
service with advice on procedures and protocol for dealing with 
the Middle East 

But, most important Asharq Al-Awsat has a wider distribution 
than any newspaper in the Middle East An advantage that goes a 
tong way in today's competitive business world. 

Asharq At-taiftst. 6-7 Gough Square-. Fteet Stiver. Lcmdoa EC4A3T>! Tc-le phone: 353 3 '4 S 6 


Asharq Al-Awsat 

Widest distribution in the Middle East 
International Newspaper of the Arabs. 


To:Thc Martreung Director. Asharq Al-Awsat 6-7 Gough Square, Heel S=a?i. 
tendon EC4A 3DJ. Telephone.- 3S3 44ia 4/5 6 

Name; 

Address: 


Please send me up to date information on: 

Asharq Al-Awsat - The International Newspaper of 

1 J the Arabs. 

I 1 Factfile information on. the Middle East 
1 I Marketing Services to the Middle East. 
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NYSE Nationwide Trading Closing Prices August 7 


Clfpe 

1 2 Month Slock Sis. Close Pnev 

High Low Dh*. in S yw. P/E 1009. High Low Quot. Close 


qttoe 

12 Month Slock Sis. Close Prev 

High Low DM. In S YM. P/E 100s. High Low Quel, dose 


36V MW ACF 2.10 

2l 1$% AMF 124 

15V TOAPL 1 

45*4 374 ARA 1 53 

27V 17% ASA 1 

13V 7VATO 50 

40 29 AbbtLb 71 

21 11 AoneC 40 

5V 2*AdmDg JH 
13 UWAdaEx 1.11 
7ta 3% AdmMI J0e 
271k 12% Addnp 20 
44 vk 31 AetnaLt 220 
341% isi% Atmans l 
3% 2* Alleen 
31i% 22% AlrPrf 50 
3SU. 124% AlrbFrt 1 
l *v HWAfcrana JO 
IB* 15% AlaGos M0 
9% 81% AlaP dotJD 
99'% 88 AlaP pf 9 
108 90*% AlaP PF9A4 

2293 12% A task) n 56 
40 15* Albany SI 

9* 89% Alberto -36 
40% 24i* Albertan .98 
32 21lAAIcanA 1.40 
28% 20% AlCOStd 1.16 
8 V} 5%Atexdr A0 
19% IMAIIgCp JOa 
12% 39% AJIeaAIr 
20% 16% AllgLd 128 
39 35 AllgL PI 3 

22** 20% AllgL PT2.19 
21*% 174% AiloPW 122 
194% 14 AllenGp 28 
44% 234% Allergan 25 
481% MWAIUOl 2 


M t 62 384% 36 38 — 4% 

82 9 445 20 19% 195%+ 4% 

74 t 82 134% 13V% 13V*— V* 
3210 63u46V 44 V* 48 +1 
17 584 27% 26% 38%+ 4% 

15 8 361 ill 4% 13% 125%+ % 
1.917 791 39% 38% 38%—% 
32 8 58 204% 204% 20% 

5 7 83 448 4% 4% 

9.1 43 12% 12% 12% 

32 8 31 6% 6% 6%— % 
J 492 27% Z74% 27% 

5.1 51208 43% 425% 43 + 9% 

35 5 62 u254% 25 23%+ V 

80 11 3 25% 3 + % 

1012 174 31% 304% 30%—% 
1514 31 u2S% 25% 25%+ 18 
A0 16 45 13% IM J3%— % 
84 5 10 18% 18% 16%— % 
92 97 9% 9 9%+ % 

9.9 2340 91% 90% 90%—% 

95 Z200 98 97% 98 +1% 

A0 18 145 185% 16V* 18% 

2210 158 34% 33% 33%— IV* 
1914 15 9% 8% .9% 

2411 1021140% 40 40%+ % 

44 5 431 32 31% 32 + % 

4.1 0 52 28% 28% 28%+ % 

82 8 8 6% 8% 6%— % 
4j 0 7 82u20 19% 20 +1 

3 582 12 11% ll%- % 

6.9 8 143 18% 18% 18%+ % 

82 4 38% 36% 38%+ % 

92 40 22% 22% 22%-% 

92 10 176 18% 18% 16% — % 


£0 7 25 18 
1215 59 44 


17% 17%-% 
43V 43%+ % 


54 81542 35% 35% 35%—% 


15V 

10 AIMMnt 

50 

6J a 

69 

12V 

12 

12%+ W 

16V 

II V Add Pd 

50 

3929 

12 

It 

14 

14 

a 

18% AlWStf 

150 

53 7 

318(1 27V 

25% 

26%+ % 

4 

2 AJIdSuP 



35 

2% 

2V 

2% 

M 

aVAllHCh 1-50 

4.1 6 

16 

MV 

MV 

36%— V 

16% 

8%AllrAu 

50b 

4.111 

x8 

14V 

14W 

14V + V 

a 

12V AlPhPr 32a 

£7 5 

2 

19V 

19% 

19%— V 


49% 38% Alcoa 3 
28% 17V AmISug 1 
47* 31 Amax 1.75 
109 81 Arnax pfS25 

49 38 Amo pf 3 

18V 12% Amcard 20 
26% i9*Amrce 120 
41% 36V Arnre ntiM 
34V BVAHess lb 
77% 52% AHa PfOJO 
3] 16 AAlrFllt 44 

18% B AmAlr 40 
B% 2% AmAlr wt 
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51V 39%ABmdS 3 SO 
25% 22% ABrd pfl.70 
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d l £ US 1% mz 
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35% 27% AmStrs 224 
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52V 46V ATT pf 274 
14 11 AWdtWk 44 

20 16 A Wat pfl43 

23V 15 Ameren 1 
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38% 27% Ametak 140 
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2% lVBTMtg 
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32V 24% Bearing OO 
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This announcement appears 
as a matter of record only. 


INSTITUTO DE CREDITO OFICIAL 

ICO 

Spain 

US$150,000,000 

Ten Year Loan 


managed by 

WESTDEUTSCHE LANDES BANK 
GIROZENTRALE 


BANCO ARABE ESPANOL, S.A. 


CITICORP INTERNATIONAL GROUP 


NATIONAL WESTMINSTER BANK 
LIMITED 


BANK FUR GEMEINWIRTSCHAFT 
AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 

MORGAN GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 

THE SUMITOMO BANK, UMITED 


co-managed by 


BANKERS TRUST INTERNATIONAL 
UMITED 

CREDIT LYONNAIS 
THE FUJI BANK, UMITED 
THE TOKAI BANK, UMITED 


provided by 


ASSOCIATED JAPANESE BANK 
(INTERNATIONAL) LIMITED 

BANCO ARABE ESPANOL, S.A. 

BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
THE BANK OF YOKOHAMA UMITED 
BANQUE FRANCO ALLEMANDE S.A. 

BANQUE NORDEUROPE S.A. 

BFG LUXEMBURG. S.A. 

CITIBANK, N.A. 

CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 

CREDIT LYONNAIS 

THE DAI-ICHI KANGYO BANK. LIMITED 

DAI-ICHI KANGYO BANK (SCHWEIZ) AG 

THE DAIWA BANK LIMITED 

THE FUJI BANK, LIMITED 1 

THE INDUSTRIAL BANK OF JAPAN. LIMITED 

INTERNATIONALE GENOSSENSCHAFTSBANK AG 

INTERNATIONAL WESTMINSTER BANK 
LIMITED 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS UMITED 

THE DAI-ICHI KANGYO BANK, UMITED 

THE LONG-TERM CREDIT BANK 
OF JAPAN, UMITED 

TORONTO DOMINION BANK 


THE LONG-TERM CREDIT BANK 
OF JAPAN, LIMITED 

MITSUBISHI BANK (EUROPE) SA. 

THE MITSUI BANK LTD. 

THE MITSUI TRUST AND BANKING 
COMPANY UMITED 

MORGAN GUARANTYTRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 

THE NATIONAL BANK OF KUWAIT SAK 

THE NIPPON CREDIT BANK, LTD. 

PROVINCIAL BANK OF CANADA 
(INTERNATIONAL) UMITED 

THE SAITAMA BANK, LTD. 

THE SANWA BANK LTD. 

SOFIS UMITED 

THE SUMITOMO BANK, LIMITED 

THE TOKAI BANK. UMITED 

TORONTO DOMINION BANK 

THE TOYO TRUST AND BANKING CO, LTD. 

WESTLB INTERNATIONAL S A. 


Agent 

WESTLB INTERNATIONAL SJL 


Chtoe 1 

12 Month Stock sit rhH Ht Piwi 

High Low DIv. in S YU. P/E 100s. High Low Quef.Oag 1 . 


chine 

12 Month stock Sis. . Close Prev 

High Low Crtv. In S YM. P/E 106s. High Low Oust. Close 


4% 2 CorUnsO 
29 V 19V Carlisle 138 
W 57 CaraCO 5 


12 8 % 
44 4 13 28 
85 *100 58% 


8V S%CnroFrg 50 46 6 201 0% 8% 

25% 20%CerPw 1.84 73 8 554 23% 23% 


30% 27% CarP pf257 93 7 29 28% 28% 

27% 17% CorTec 131 43 6 212 26V 23V 24V + % 

22V 13%CarrCe 30 AQ 71575 20% 19% 20V+ V 
40 33 Carr pf £25 54 ztt 40 40 40 

40V 26% Carr of 136 5.1 30 37 38 36V+1V 

13V UVCarrGn.99c 7.9 7 12% 12% 12%+ V 

34 17%CaraPlr 1 45 8 23 20V 20 20V + V 

21% 15%CaitH9W 1 53 8x19 19% 19 19 + % 

38V 27% CartHw pf 2 85 x7 31 31 31 

10% 6%CartWat 50 4711 a 8% 8% B% 

9 7% CaSCNG JOr 63 23 32 8 7% 7%— % 

20% 15 CesHCk 30b 4.1 8 222 19% 19% 19V + % 

83V 45%CatrpT 130 2511 893 82% 61% 61%-% 

14 V 9%CeeoQ» JO 33 31 13% 13V 13 V 

47% 35%cetaft58 230 83 8 209 42V 42V 42% 

53V 47V Celan Pf4 JO 9.2 8 49 48V 49 + % 

6V 3%Cenca 12 44 6 5% 6 + %' 

20V 11% Centex 30 1310 232 UTT 20% 20%+ V 

17% 14%CenSaW 134 83 8 599 17% 16% 18%-% 

22% 21% CenHud 156 9.1 7 22 21% 21% 21%+ % 

19% 15V CenllLt 130 9310 53 17V 17 17 — % 

55% 44VCnlLt pMJD 93 2220 46 46 46 + V 

32% 28 CnILt pf237 95 zl50 V 23 29 + V 

30V 26 CnILt pf242 97 Z100 27% 27% 27%— V 

15% 13 CenllPS U8 8311 95 14% 14V 14%+% 

2 8% 20 CcnLoE 1 52 83 9 34 24% 24% 24%- % 

17% 15% CeMPw 134 9.1 7 53 15% 15% 15%+% 

18% 11% CenSova 70 47 9 60 15 14% 14% 

27% 22V CenTel 130 65 9 66 26 25% 25V— % 

30% 15% CentrOat 1 3313 463 2%b 28% 28%— V 

27V mCrt-ieed 30 33 5 59 20% 20% 20%+ % 

47V 26% CessAIr 134 3312 116 45V 85 45%+% 

23% 16V Chmpin 1.10 47 7 321 23V 23V 23%+ % 

23% 17%Oiml pfUO 5.1 49u22V 23% 23%+ % 

12% 9V ChainSp 72 83 7 2D 11 10% 10% 

8 3VChartCo 74 436385 8% 5% 6— V 


4% 4%+ % 

27% 27% — % 
» 58%+l 

8% 8H+ % 

23% 23**— V* 
28% 28% 


21% 15% CoftHdW 1 
38V 27% CartHw pf2 
10% 8%CartWal M 
9 7% CaSCNG JOr 


6V 3%Cenca 
20V 11% Centex 30 
17% 14%CenSaW 1J4 
22% 2)% CenHud 156 
19% 15V CenllLt 130 
55% 44V CnILt PMJD 
32% 28 CnILt Pf237 
30V U CnILt Pf232 


17% 15% CeMPw 134 
16% 11% CenSoya 70 
27% 22V CenTel 130 
30V 15% CentrOat 1 


23V 16V Chmpin 1.10 
23% 17%Chml pfUO 
12% 9V ChamSp 72 
8 3VChartCo 3A 


40 

36%+lV 


19 + M 
31 

B% 

7 %— % 


46 + V 
29 + V 


32% 27 QlrtNY 274 73 4 38 31% 31V 31%+ % " 
9% 8% ChaaFd 30t 83 20 9% 9 9% 

33% 27%ChasM X20 8J 8 2181)33% 33% 33%+ % 


77V 72V ChosM pfB SO TT 77 77 + V 

07% 81VQUSM pfC 21 88% 06 88%+ V 

12% SVChalsea 30 33 7 13 12% 12V 12V 
45% 37% ChmNY 3 73 6 112 41% 40% 41%+ % 

25V 21% QlNY pflJ7 67 32 23 22% 23 + % 

49% 24V ChnVa 1.40 2.916 146 49V 47V 49 +1% 

27% 20 CheKPn 54 3J13 231 26% 25% 26 V + % 

37 28% Otessle 132 7J 40 188 30% 30V 30%+% 

58% 42 ChlBrl 2 37 9 14 55V 54V 54V— % 

9% 2%ChlMIw 17 57 8V 7% 7%— V 


58% 42 ChlBrl 2 
9% 2%ChlMIw 17 57 SV 7% 7%— V 

22V 6% ChlMlw Pf 3 22% 22 22%+ % 

34% 22%CMPneT 2 8311 57 31V 31% 31%+ % 

7% 3V ChkFull 20 38 8% SV* 6% 

11% SVChrlsCH 98 206 11V 10V 10V— V 

24V 14% airomot 1 5.1 6 110 20 19% 19V+ V 

94V 61 Chroma pK 6J S 76 75% 76 +1 

16% 10V Chrysler 1 £9 857 11% 11 ■ 11 V 

3% 3%Chrys wt 210 » » 3%— % 

23V 22VChrvsi of27S IX 84 23% 23V 23% 

56V 25 ChurCh -84 1A16 171 uSBV 55V 58V +2% 

MV 26% an Bail 152 6J 6 49 29% 27% 29%+lV 

24% 20 ClnGE 154 8.1 9 90 22V 22% 22V + % 

» 41VCMG Pf 4 85 Z240 44V 44V 44V 

110 100 anG pf 9J0 95 Z7700103U103 103V + V 

35% 17%OnMU .90 X610 70 34% 34>A 34%+ % 

20% 18%atlcrp 1.16 <A 01834 27 26% 26% 

57% 45% CltlesSv 330 85 7 132 48% 48 48%+ V 

17% 11%atvlnv 1 85 5 720 18% 16V 16%+ V 

1% 1-64 Cltylnv wt 120 1% 1% 1% 

20 22%atv(npt 2 77 195 27% 26V 27%+ V 

40% 28%CtarkE 150 47 7 790 39% 38 38 —1 

16V 11 ClarkOil 50 55 8 41 11% 11% 11%— % 

40 31 ClavPt sp ZS00 29 39 39 + % 


7% — V 
22%+ % 


17% ll%CI!v!nv 1 
1% 1-64 Cltylnv wt 

20 22% Otvln pt 2 
40% 28%CtarkE 150 
16V ii ClarkOil 50 
40 31 OtvPt SP 

83 47% CtvOf 140 


3514 51 82% 61V 61V— 1% 


23% 18% CtevEI 154 9.1 9 127 20% 20% 20V— % 


95 79%CtvEI pf7J6 
121* R%CJav»pk 50 
15% imCEorex 58 
12% 8% auettPa 50 
13% 10% ChrattP pfl 
14V 9% Coachm JO 
23% 10% CStStGs 70 
28% 18V CstSG pfl 53 
2SV 14% CstSG pfl. 1 9 
10% 7% CocaBtl A0 
45% 35% Cocoa 174 

27 16% CMwBk 1.12 
15V 10 COIaNt 54 
7% svcweco 

25% 19 ColgPal 1 
S3 44%ColgP pf3JO 
' 13V 10 ColLAlk 72 
19% 0% CotllnF 74 
38 24V ColPen 170 

33% 18 ColnSI 155 
39% 35% Coitlnd X10 
31 23% Colt Pf 150 

85 59% Colt pf 475 

32V 25% Col Gas X34 
82V MV CoIGs pf552 
61% a CoIGs POM 
23% 13% ColuPId 
28V 23 CotSOh 232 

28 V 24% CSO pf X42 

34V 27% CombC n70 
44% 31 cmbEn 150 
22% 13 CmbEn .10b 
31 V 26% CmwE 240 
22V 19 CwE Pf 152 
23V 20 CwE pf 150 
99 98 CwE prBEUO 

28% 2SV CwE pf 277 
33 V 29% CwE Pf 287 
103V 90 CwE pf 850 
46% 28% Comsat 2 
22% 15VCOPSVC JO 
21V 1B% ComPS 1.74 
42 V 28V Compgr 
18V 7%CampSci 
25% 15% ConAgr 170 
33% 22V ConeMI 150 
24 20VConaalm n50 
21% 17V ConnM 150 
2S% 18V Connie 50b 


94 zSO 84 
5712 87 12 
57 81479 13 


84 84 +1 

11% 11%— % 
12% 12V+ V 


49 61484012% 10% 12%+1V 

85 35 11% 11% 11%+ % 

41 5 110 12% 12 12V 

15 6 607 19 18% 18%— % 

75 5 23% 23 23%+ % 

55 15 20% 20% 20% — V 

5.1 11 331 8 7V 7%+ % 

3515 90SU46V 45% 45% 

43 7 139l)27% av 28V 
47 8 20 15 15 15 

55 40 4 3% 3%—V* 

4510 509 21 20% 21 + % 

75 z30 46 48 48 +1% 

63 6x136 11V 11% 11% 

1J10 242 18% 17V 17% — % 
35 9 139 35% MV MV— % 

4511 203 31% 31 31%+ V 

53 7 103 u39% 39% 39%+ % 

5.1 4u31V 31 31V+1V 

54 3 84V 84% 84%— V 

85 7 82 27% 27% 27V + % 

93 II 60% 59% 80%+ 1 
97 5 37 a% 99 +1% 

4 411 21% 21% 21%— V 
8513 178 28% 28V 28%—% 
95 7 MV* 25V 25V + V 

514 79 33V 32% 33V + V 
47 9 73 42% 41% 42%+ % 
710 421 14% 14% 14%+ V 

85 81533 a% a a — % 
85 3 21 MV 21 + V 

£7 10 21V 21V 21V + V 

£4 2u99% 99 99%+ 1 

£9 11 26% a% 28% 

95 5 29V 29V 29V — V 

94 88 95% 93 93%+ % 

4413x130 45% 45 45%+ V 

2514 2M 20% 18V 20%+lVb 
BJ 6 IT 19V 19V 19V 
16 416(143 41% 42%+ % 

14 498 16% 15% 15%—% 
57 6 52u2S% 25% 2S%— % 
85 4 x95 M% 24 24% — V 

37 9 564U25V23V 24%+ % 
1115 29 19% 19% 19V— V* 

1611 a a 21% 22 + % 


25% 21V Con Ed 270 95 5 344 23% a % 23%- % 


83 71 ConEpf 6 79 3 76 75% 76 

a% 49% ConEpf 5 10. 2 MV av 50V+ V 

26% 22%ConFdS 1-50 55 8 298u26V 26V 26%+ % 

70% 80% ConF pf4J0 £9 5 66 65% 65%+ V 

32 21%CnsFrt 1.10 35 7x437 u32% 31V 32%+ V 

46% 33%CnsNG X76 73 7 49 38% 37% 38 — % 

25% 21%ConsPw274 93 8 17! 24% 24 24 — V 

53 43%CnPwpf45D 97 Z210 46% 46V 46V— V 

87 72 CnPw pf755 95 z7D 77% 77% 77% 

S9V 76V CnPw Pf776 95 zlOO 80% 80% B0%+1 

CnPw prxso 9j 2 av av av 

25% 21% CnPw prX23 97 3 23 23 23 

27% 23V CnPw pf253 95 14 25% 25% 25%+ % 

100 87% CnPw pf 6 67 2 95V 95V 95V+3V 

15% 6%ContAlr 55e 37 7 488 14% 14% 14V*— V 

5 3% ContCop 49 4V 4% 4V+ V 

13% llVCnlC p(175 11. zlOO 11% 11% 11%+ V 

28% 24% Conti Cp 170 65 6 145 27 a% 26V 

34% 28%OltlGrp 270 77 7 171 38% 29% 30%— V 

27 av CntGP Pr 7 8.1 16 24% 24% 24% 

32% a%CantlU 172 43 7 364 31 30V 30%+ % 

16% 13% ContllP 1.28e 7.940 IS 16V 16 16%+% 

3% 2 ContlIRt 2 61 2% 2% 2% 

32% 24% COdtOII 150 S3 8x12372 8% 26V 26%+ % 
17% 14% ContTel 1 74 75 91349 16% 15% 16 
41% 19% CtIData 75 5101193 41V *0% 40V 

28V 18%Conwd 150 510 9 3 28% av MV— % 

6% 2%CO0kUn.l9t £0 15 193 6% 6V «V— % 

60 38%Coopln 154 2510 11 5 55 54% S4%- % 


28V 18%Corwd 150 54 9 3 28% av MV— % 

6% 2%CO0kUn.l9t 1015 193 6% 6V 6V— % 

60 aneCoopIn 154 2810 11 5 55 54% 58%—% 

79 11% Coop Lab 50 X013 144 MV 19V 19%+% 

15V 11% CoopT R 50 63 5 27 12% 12% 12V 

24% 17%Copelnd 76 XI 8 47 MV 23V 24V + V 

22% 17% Coppwd 178 55 11 2 22% 22% 22% 

5% 2% Corfu ra 30 8714 198 5 4% 4%+ % 

18 12% Cor* In 54 35 7 8 16% 18V 18V— % 

70% 44%ComG 158 
29% 16% CorrBIk 174 
2% 1% Cousins 


5511 2 22% 22% 22% 

6714 198 5 4% 4%+ % 

35 7 8 16% 16V 18V— % 

25 11 101 81V 60% «1 — V 

4712 Su29% 29V 29%+ V 

125 51 2% 2% 2% 


2SV 

14% Cowles 50 

£2 24 

45 

av 

24% 

25V+ V 

46V 

2SV CoxBdct 55 

1511 

1MU47V 

46V 

47 + V 

li 

8% Craig JO 

43 4 

162 

u% 

UV 

U%+ V 

32 

MV Crane 150b 

43 0 

200 

30% 

29V. 

30 +% 

UV 

5V CredtF 50 

as a 

727 

10% 

10% 

10W— V 

28V 

2Z% CrockN 150 

65 6 

190U29V 

av 

28V+ % 

44 

39VCrockN pf 3 

6.9 

s 

431— 

43% 

43V+ V 

a 

24 CrockN pf£ll 

85 

a 25V 

25V. 

25W+ V 

19 

12V CrompK .96 

65 7 

27 

16 

16 

16 — % 

25 

20% CrouHl .M 

1212 

8 

a 

27V 

27V— % 


33% 22% CrwnCk 9 

37% 29 CrwZet 1.90 57 8 

37% 27% CrumF 172 45 5 

22% 17% C Ulbro 750 75 7 
50% 31% CumEn 158 47 5 
10% 8 CurwiDrg 75 2512 
12% 11 Currlnc 1.10 95 5 

22V 13%CurtW 50 4710 

23 24 CurtW A 2 75 

56 77 CutlerM 150 2511 

33% lSVCvdp 1700 35 5 

20% 14% Cyprus 50b 4510 


9 S7u34 »V 33V+ V 

57 > 366 36% MV 36%— % 
45 5 243 u39 37V 39 +1% 

75 7 41 78 77% 78 + % 

475 M 39% 38V 39 — V 

2512 10 10% 10% 10% 

95 5 19 11% 11% 11% 

4710 115 17% 16% 17 + V* 
75 4 25% 25% 25%+ % 

2511 21 57% 57V 57%+ V* 

35 5 85 31% 30% 31%+ V 
4510 19 18 18 18 


Ch'ge : 

12 Month Stock Sts. Close Prev 

High Law DIv. In S Yld. P/E TOO*. High Law Quof.CInci 


13% 7% OPF 
7% 5 Damon 70 
13 9% Dan R tv 72 

M 19*b DanoCp 132 
23% 15V Daniel 72b 
47% 32 Dart I rid 150 
47V 34V Dart pf 2 
68 42 Data Gen 

40% 18% DafaTer .101 
66% a Datopnt 
17% 14%Davco JOb 
44V 35V DavtHd 150 
20% 16% DavtPL 158 
90 76 DPL Pf 758 

MV 22% Deere 150 
37% 22V DelMon 1 70 
14V 13% DoimP 178 
57 32% DeltoAIr 50 

13 8% Deltec 3c 

13% 4V Deltona 
35% 23 DenMf 152 
M 23%Dennvs 50 
25% 1AV DentsPlv 50 
av 13V Desoto 1 
17% 15V DetEd 1J2 
73V 66 OetE DfSJO 
105% 91% DetE pf9.32 
av 74V DetE pf75B 
86% 71% DetE pf755 
M 70 DetE Of736 
Wb 2SV DetE of27S 
^ 25% DE PIB275 
24V 21% DetE pr22> 
22% Dexter 1 
'll% 7% DiGior 58 
20% 14% DialCp 170 
MV 37V Dialnf X20 
21% 22V D I am 5 150 
12% 7%DIckAB JOa 
liBb 10 Dictaph 54 
19% 10% Diebold JO 
549b 30% D'rgltoJEq 
9V 7% Dlllingm 52 
26 21V Dlllngm pf2 

36% 29 Dillon 170b 
45V- 31% Disney J2b 
• 3% 1 Divrefdln 
3%1 1*16 DlvrsMIg 
19% 12% DrPeppr 50 
U 50 DomeM JOa 
■ 4% 2%DonU .14 
32 21 Donnlv 58 

29V 15V DarOlIv 50 


7 76 13% 
35 70 6 

65 7 87 UV 
45 7 863 u30% 
1710 39 18% 
3510 154 47% 


13% 

5% 

11%— % 
29%— % 

ie%+ % 

47V+ V 


22% 13V Dorsey 50 25 8 X72 2TV 21% 2t%— % 

47% 37V Dover 150 3010 18 47 48% 48%+ % • 

32% 22V Dow Cn 170 45 9 987 26% 25V UV— % 

37 29V DovrJn 1J2 3J14 47 u37% 36V> 37%+l • 

■29% 25% Draw 1.16 4.1 1 99 29% 28% 28%- % 1 

47% 36 Dress r 58 £0 9 604 44% 44V 44%- % : 

17V 15% DrfxB 158 9.1 8 18V 16V 16V 

17V 7%Drevts 57e 110. B 12 14V 14% 14 %— V • 

127V 97% 0 u Pont 5 a 4510 434 127V 125% 128 — % i 

88% 56%duPnt pf4J0 1 7J 19 80% 80V 60V— % ! 

22% lSVDUkeP 172 7.9 9 290 21% 21% 21%+ % » 

101V 87 Duke pf£20 87 zl200 94 92 94 +2% 

31V 27V* Duke pf259 9.1 16 29% 29% 29% 


22% 18V DukeP 172 7.9 9 290 21’ 

101V 87 Duke pfBTO 87 zl200 94 

31V 27% Duke Pf259 9.1 16 2T 

37% - 26% DunBr 150 3516 2 S5 37 
20V 16% DuoLtg 172 9712 283 M 

24 20% Dm pf 157 07 zlO 21% 

25% aVDiMPf 2 93 220 21% 

27% 23V Dug W 231 85 213 26V 

tt% 25 Dm PT 275 »J *380 a 

12% 9%DUtdlB .18 1514 12 10 

7% 4%DynAn .10 15 7 117 6V 


ml 

T 


T? 

1 >1 

LLii 

i 


Li 

IM* 


J 

T 

T 

lii 

1 

1 


01 

I 

1 

■ • 


2S 37 35% 36VS— % 

283 18 17V 17% 

ZlO 21% 21% 21%+1 
Z20 21% 21% 21%+ % i 
213 av a 26V + % 

*380 a 27% 27% 

9% 10 


Last year, we produced more cemwit, 
more ready-mixed concrete, and more j 



19 115 

67% 

66 

66%+ % 

372 323 

39V 

37% 

38*+ V 


17 IB 

64V 

63V 

63%+ V 

35 

5 29 

16V 

16V 

16%— V 

35 

8 371 

41V 

41V 

4T%+ V 

9510 81 

17% 

17* 

17%— W 

9J 

z60 

79 

77 

79 +3% 

4.1 

8T737U34H 

33% 

34V.+ % 

45 

91674 

37V 

36V 

M%— % 

9.1 

8 93 

14V 

13% 

14 V + * 

M 

9 389 

58% 

56* 

.56%-% 

27 82 

BV 

7% 

8V+ W 


13 140 

13 

12% 

12V+ * 

45 

8 x21 

34V 

34V 

34V— V 

£511 43S 

31V 

31* 

31V— * 

1821 143 

22% 

21% 

22 — 1W 

69 

6 54 

14V 

14V 

14V— V 

95 

9 234 

16* 

16 

16*+ * 

£1 

1 

88 

68 

68 — V 

10. 

zlOO 

93* 

93W 

93*+ * 

95 

*4720 aow 

70 

80 +1V 

93 

X690 

70 

77 

77 — % 

94 

z200 

78 

78 

70 

10. 

5 

28V 

26V 

28V 

10. 

7 

27 

a* 

25* 

'2J- 

9.9 

6 

23 

5. 


a 15% EG&G 54 1J15 102 29% 29% »V— V 

4% 2% EMI -18e 85 8 » 3 2% A. « 

35V 19% E Sys 130 3J 8 iau35% 3£b 24%“ % 

25% 16 EogleP .76 ™ „ 

MV 20 Easeo 1.10 42 8 D 2Mfc »V »%+ V 
14 V 5% East Air 5 735 14% . 14 14%— % 

25% 23% EsAlr Pf259 1L M 2SV » 25%— % 

21% 14% EastGF 50 4$ 33 163 1Mb 16V 18%+ % 

18V IS EaStUtl 150 9.9 9 « 15% »%♦,«! 

UV 41% EsKod 172 27141420 85% 84 

40% 33 Eaton X2S 55 6 208 40% 40% 40V+ % 

34 22% Edilln 72 23 13 127 32% S n ,T J 

n% 22 EckrfJk 54 2515 170 32% 32% U%+ V 

31% 21%Edber 70 1910 77 31V 31 31V+ V 

19V 14% Edwrd 6 48 Ul9% 18% 18%— % 

JZ 14% El Paso 1.10 85 9 508 17% 17% 17 V- % 


America. We also cfistrftnjted andretaifed 
more building materials than ever . . 
in pur history. This year? Things are 

looking even better. - . . . . 

Write for our Annual Report. . • . 


< ‘ v ; ■ - 

v"",- 
■ jj- i 

& '• 

}>•; . ■ 


19V 14% Edwrd 
18% 14% ElPaso 1.10 
25% 22V EPG *>1235 
MX il& FIkAssc 

2^ 13% EDS 54 4514 81 21 20 .21 +1% 

TO 3V ElMeMs 9 73 8% Mb Mb 

11% 9% EMM pfJOk 1 10% 10% 10% 

a% iTV.EIgln 10 £5 7 42 22% 21% 22 + V 

6Vs 3% Elixir A 53 5V 5% 5V 

35V 22% Eltrn 134 35 9 76 34V 33% 34V + % 

MV 29%EmraEl 130 3713 249 38% 37% 37%-% 

27V. 21% EmrvA 92 X321 U6u2flV 26% 27%+ IV 

45 27% Emhart 2 45 8 189 44% 43% 43%-l% 

17 13% EmpDs 150 93 8 10 15% 15 15%+ V 

6 Vi S% EmpD pUO 93 *100 5V 5% 5% . 

15% 12% EmpGas JO 23 7 14 14% 14% 14% { 

MV 20V EngMC 130 47' 7 55 25V* 24% 24V— % 

16% 5% EnnlsB 58 XI 8 11 15V 15V 15V+ V 

av 21 Ertsrcft 156 59 8110* SV 22% 23 — V 

16 105 Ens Pf 1032 93 ZlOO 10BV 108V 108V 

32V 20% Entex 130 35 8 115 31% 31% 31%+ % « 

41 22% Envrtec 1 3510 125 27V 26% MV— 1 * 

28V 25 Eoulfx 230 £7 9 16 25% 25 25%+ V 

13V 11 Equlmk 96 75 8 16 12% 12V 12% 

37% 32V EoutGS 354 85 6 21 3TV 35V 35V+ V ■ 

27V lSVEqtLf 2 10.10 40 20 19% a + V 

32% 25 Esmrk 154 63 81484 29V 29 2914+ V } 

12 SVEsguir* 50 35 7 11 11% 11V 11%+% f 

18% 9V EssexCh 50 35 8 42 18% 18% 16%+ V ' 
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11 a 99 4V 
£911 80 30% 

2510 6 23% 


33% 

36*6— % 
25% — V 
11 — U 
16%— V 
16%- V 
53 V— % 
5V+ V 
23V + % 
31* 

44% — V 
3%+ % 
314+ V 
17% — V 
33% +2% 
4V*+ V 
30V 

av— vi 


30V 23V Gould pflJS 45 5 30V 30 

» 23% Groce 190 6.9 7 432 Z7% U 

34V aVGralngr 36 2J13 07 32% 32 

15 12V Gronltvl 1 7.9 A xl7 12V 12V 12%+ V 

.18% 15V Gray Dr 90 45 6 1J 16% 16V 18%- V 

11. 6% G I At Pc ,15a 2.154 W to % 7^1% 

^34* 22* GtLkD JOa 35 6 3£ 28* afc 9* % al 

.-34* 22% GNIm 1J0» 5719 2 26* 5** Wfcl V4 

34 23%GINDNkljO £7 B <8 33% SE 5 

34 )8'4 GtWFIn 1 35 7 fiM M MttT 1* 

2SV 16V G Giant 158 U O 30 24% 24V* MV- 2 

1414 12 Greyh 154 75 7 988 14*5 WV U + 5 

114 9-16 Grevhnd wt 181 1 v, l 

f^GlhR^ ' l ° b M 7 » U* 101b 10%- V 

5 1% GlhRtv 57 4% 4% 4V 

a<4 14V Grumm 13D £3 6 2a a ai4 22V*— '/» 

20% lJVGuardln 32 25 7 42 15% 15% 15%+ U 

15V 10 Gltwstn .70 48 51034 15V IS 15%+ % 

S'* S- 3 12 73V 71V 73 +2V 

34% 29 GlfW pf ZSO 74 17 34 33% 33%+ % 

2% lVGMRPr 26 1% IV IV- V 

.38% 22V GulfOil 1.90 75 71078 24% 24\ 


« ! “!5'- MA,r MSr ' 1JP 4 ao 71V 71 71 

*12! 2L 5*!"” 72 “W® 2?% 28% 29V + V 

. 27% KalsrAI 150 45 6x342 35 3«% 34%+ % 

■ SS IIS S a i? 1J,,e 4J 4 588 23% 23 22% 

.20* lS*KaCpfU7 6J 7 2QV- 20V 30% 


■SS liS?* 010 * 1J, '« 4JS * 588 

20* 15% KaiC pf 1J7 65 7 

■ “ KalC Pf 2J0 5.1 13 

2» 20V KolsrSI 1 JO 5.9 180 

KooeMII 25 35194. 80 

19 13V Kaneb 50 3J10 356 


. 7 2QV »V 20V 

13 49 48* . 48V- 

140 25% 25* 25% 
80 8V 7% 7*- 


.38% 22V GulfOil ia 75 7 1078 24% 74 

.18% 8 V Gulf Res 35 £4 27 108 10* IB 

MV 14 GuifR Pfia 75 17 17 IS 

'21V 16V Gull R pfl 50 «J 25 17V D 

14% 12VGlt5njt 1.24 £8 8 204 14V .14 


a 1 % iv 1 *— v 
75 7 io7B 24% av av- * 

X427 108 10* 10* 10%+ % 
75 17 17 16* 17 

•J 25 17V 17' 17W+ * 

85 8 204 14V .14 I4V+ % 


«v Kon» 50 3510 358 17V 16% 17V+ % 

3W 2S*KCtYPL2J« 9J10 74 MV 27% 38V+ % 

28% a* KCPL Pf2J3 . &9 2 26* 26Vt a*+ V 

«* 32 K^oln 2 3.1 7 15 84 ^ M + V' 

llu. J- 7 n l300 11* UV UV-V 

21% V&Vt KonGE 1 JO J7 9 ia 20* 20% 20*+ V 

22 M KanNb 1560 73 7 3 MV MV 20V 

23* 19* KanPLf 154 85 7 87 a% 5% S*+ V 

11* ^ S 1132 U 5 28* M* MV+ % 

u i Kotylnd 4 161 9* 9% 9 %+ % - 

»* MV 74*12 

,2^ S? 5 W,Br -2 H 8 300 o* 8% 8% 

I* -s 22 8 73 18- 17* 18 + % 

JK52 ,r 7 mouit*- 11 * iz*+i 

■ SS 099 1-20 5J 12 100 22* a 25 - % 

If fc K oflw l MB H 5 39 - 18 » it* ■ iBv*— % 

SS 5 enm J? y* “ 10 18 32 . 31* 31V— % 

28% lBHKennct 50e 25 283 23% 22* 22V— W 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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12/vwnm Stock Sis. close plS 

H«fi Lew Oto. in s yw. P/e i»v Hi*, iWSwl. CloS 


(Continued From Page 10) 


2419 10% KvUIII 1.96 
10ft KerrGIs 40 
(4U 39%KerrM 1JS 
to% 10 KeysCon 
«% 23ft Kevsint M 
34% 23*4 MdOflW 140 
7S 5012 KlOde orZ20 
sou 45% KMde prB 4 
»% 45 Kldde pfC 4 
29 22*6 KkMn PT1.M 

soft M KlmbCi U0 

16 11 KlnsOSI JO 

M ft liViKtTKil 125 
52 v« 22% KntotRd 1 JO 
231* 14% Koehrtn l 
Bft 30 KOetl D12.75 
20» 1516 Koflmr JD 
24% 1911 K floors 1.10 
S* 45 Kopprpf A 
|W 8% Kora cp M 
sou 41ft Kraft 200 
RU 8ft KfWhir 
36ft 23Vt Kroger 1.76 
19ft 13V= Kuftlm JOa 
29ft 17ft Kvsor 1o 

lift 5ft UPS .I0r 
Oft i LFE pf JO 
19 15ft LITCO .92 
9 5ft LTV 
12ft 8ft LTV A J2t 
22ft 18ft L-OCGoa 1.70 
31ft 17 LamSe IJO 
It* lift LoneBry .90 
21* 13ft Lanier 40e 
12b 7?» LowfOl 48 

22U 13 LeorSg 31 
53% 35ft LoorS pfZJ25 
37 27ft LMHW 1.60 
36ft 22ft LOtEnl 34 
4} 14ft LeedftN M 

25 16ft Leesona 1 

2t« 2b LehVally 
lib 9 Leh inn ,70e 
13b 6ft Lennar 40 


WW » 
M 8 l» 
2.712 173 
7 

2014 49 

3.9 6 43 


21ft 
15ft 
44ft 
14 ft 
24ft 
36ft 


2.9 2u74 

BJ 6 49b 
8.1 17 

U 23 2Tb 
5J 8 353 47ft 

SJ 7 123 is* 
40 8 35 28 
U 12 !5u52ft 
40 7 94 21ft 
80 4 32ft 

2JM1 71 u24ft 

4.9 8 34 23ft 

8.7 t220 

30 4 47 

13S 
9 
84 
22 
IS 


12ft 
7ft 
1 15ft 
490 9 

20 15 13ft 

8.7 6 26 toft 

5j0 8 4 26b 

50 8 265 16b 
12 IS 13&u32ft 
4415 58 11 

3.7 7 547 22ft 

40 38u54ft 

42 9 79u39 

2211 4Su36ft 
1016 1I5U44 
42 7 19 23 

6 84 2ft 

6J 238 lib 
34 6 68 lift 



21b 

15ft 

45ft 

>4 

23ft 

36 

75ft 

48% 

49ft 

28 

44ft 

14ft 

27ft 

51ft 

21ft 

32 

24ft 

22ft 

46 

Oft 

48b 

10ft 

3518 

17ft 

25ft 

12 

7b 

15Vj 

8ft 

toft 

18ft 

26ft 

15ft 

31V* 

10ft 

21ft 

52ft 

37V* 

34 

43 

22ft 

2ft 

lift 

lift 


21b 

15% + b 
46ft+ ft 
14ft— ft 
24 

36b + ft 
76 +1 
49 + ft 
49ft + 1 
28b 

47ft+ ft 
15b + b 
28 + b 
52 

Z19B+ ft 
32 + ft 
2«6+ ft 
2216+ ft 
46 — ft 
9ft— W 
48ft + ft 
toft 
3Sft 

18ft+ ft 
25ft+ ft 

12ft + ft 
7b 
ISft 

8ft— Mi 
12ft— ft 
19ft + ft 
26b + ft 
16ft+ ft 
3Zft+ ft 
11 

21ft 
52ft+ b 
38ft+lft 
34ft + ft 
<3ft+ ft 
23 + ft 
7ft + b 
lift 

lift— ft 


NEW YORK, August 7.1978— 
Cash prices in primary markets as 
registered today in AVm 1 York were: 

Commodity ond unit Mon YeorAso 

FOODS 

N.A 
1J5 


Cocoa Accra, lo. 

... NA 

TEXTILES 

PrMclata 6440 38ft. va .. .. 

<U4 

METALS 


irai2FdrY.Ptilla.ron 

Steel vena No. ihw PHt. .. 
uodipat.lb 

... 214.76 

78-79 
0J1 

Copper otectu R> 

Th (Strolls). R> 

SncE. St. Leasts, lb 

...43%+Sft 
... 67452 

...OJOft-3! 

Gold N.Y_az. 30470 


044 

299 JXI 
210.19 
6+45 
0J1 
65ft 
54901 
004 
4035 
146.15 


COMMODITY team 

Moody's Index (bale 100 Dec 31. 1931) 

August 7. - 91240 83440c 

p— Preliminary 

I— Final 
•—Nominal 

NEW YORK FUTURES 
August 7, 1978 



Open High 

Lew 

Close Chg. 

MAINE POTATOES 
OJDOUis.) cents pot lb. 



Nov 

5J2 5J2 

S.11 

5.13 — .04 

Mar 

578 561 

5J0 

573—65 

Aar 

667 6.09 

6.05 

667 — 64 

May 

7 JO 7J4 

6.9S 

6.96 —72 


Est. sales: 1,526; sales Frl. 380. 

Total open Interest FrL 10418. up 55 from 
tour. 

COFFEE *€' * 

EJOOIbcj cent* p erto. 

Sep 12400 12400 12100 12204 -002 

DK 114.95 114.95 11400 11500-050 

Mar 10700 1HL2S 10650 106.75 —150 

Mnv 10600 10600 10450 I03J5 — U5 

JM 10500 10500 10400 103.75 — 3J5 

Sep . 10400 10400 10400 10400 —300 

Dec 10200 10200 10200 10000 —050 

Est. sales: 275; soles Frl. 732. 

Total open Interest FrL 337Z off 26 from 


Tltur. 




HKUUtNO.11 



HUN tbs.; cents per lb. 


tan 

766 

7.12 

763 

Oct 

7.1 S 

7-22 

7.10 

Jan 

775 

7.55 

750 

Mar 

765 

7.73 

760 

May 

761 

768 

7.75 

Jul 

860 

0.05 

7.96 

Scp 

BJ2 

BJ4 

All 

Dd 

8J9 

8.34 

8.19 


703 

7.11 
7J5 
751 
7J6 
7.97 

8.12 

800 


+002 

+005 

+000 

+001 

+003 

+003 


Est. soles: 7035; sales Frl. 7.404. 

Total open Interest FrL 36.146. up 3*8 from 
toor. 

COCOA 

JUNIUS cents per lb. 

Sip 15250 154.17 15250 153-75 1 JO 

Dec 1*805 14905 148J0 14900 1.10 

MOT 14275 145JO 143.75 14450 0.70 

May 141.70 14250 141.70 142-30 1.00 

Jvl 140.10 140.10 14000 140 JO 105 

Sep 137.90 137.90 137.90 138.10 

DK 13500 135.00 13500 13500 

Est. sales: 593; soles Frl. 425. 

Total open Merest Frl 6^90, oft 62 tram 
tour. 

MANOR JUICE. 

UMIbueentiporlb. 

See 12605 12605 17400 125-90 +205 

NOV 11508 115.W M355 11*55 +0.30 

Jen 9750 9705 96.10 94.75 -050 

Mor 9550 9450 9500 9500 -0.75 

Est. sales: 1550; sales FrL 789, 

Total onen Interest Frl. 12.108, no 175 from 
tour. • 

COTTOH.No.l- 
AflMtosj cents per lb, 


Od 

Dk 

Uar 

Hoy 

M 

Od 

K 


61.95 6200 61.42 
43.90 4190 43J1 
6550 6550 65.10 
44.40 4655 64JD 
4750 6750 67.15 


61.67 
4352 
6550 
64 JO 
6755 


+ 020 
+135 

+057 

+045 

+055 

+005 


4500 4500 6500 4100 
4500 6555 6500 6555 

E»i. sales: 2.750; sales Frl. 2.962. 

Total mm interest Frl. 30,197. up 36 tram 
Thur. 


Monday's 

•r 

iVcic Highs and Loics 


ATOlne 

AtonanHF 

AirbnFn 

AJjN»1*oni 
Jjtaoii Cp 
AUdSIrs 

MtanCanv 

Stores 

AfltstM 

Aouco 

Avtacora 

i*?Cnpf 

fw»4J0pf 

gSSL. 

gwdlx 

5KS 


NEW HIGHS— 182 

ESvslm Polaroid 


EdwrdsAG 
EtnryAF 
Excel IO 
. Far West Fn 
FstClil Cp 
FtaEasCst 
FoateConB 
FoMCKplA 

Foxbora 

Gaorhort 


Premier ind 
RLCCp 
R anco Inc 
Roald Amor 
RaAiMPf 
RaoAm 3pt 
Raytheon 
Reliance El 
Rcllan Elaf 
ReaFln Sue 


GMrttOwenwl R#vk»i 
Gen Cinema SPSTech 
OenS tonal 


S£ 2 “ 

gjw!S 

cjitexcora 

^talnljgpf 

Marti 

ttoWPeo- 


& 

gaSS"* 

Jw*#ro 

ssr & r 

ter 

tesr 

‘Vtare. 


'"Wane 


Gensfer Ltd 

GenufnPts 

GtorattFln 

Gifford Hill 

Global AAor 

Geuldlnc 

HalHburm 

Hondlemn 

Horses Cp 

Haves Alb 

HeattiTecna 

Hecks Inc 

HelmPayn 

HosstonCa 

HospCpA 

ITW 

Intend Con) 
Keller Ind 
KWdeorA 
Knlotit Rldd 

KoPmor 

LanlerBP 

LocrSlegpt 

Leasewav 

LoeEntetw 

LeedsNorto 

utterly Ca 

LvnCh csvs 

M-A-COM 

MocvRH 

MJdtdRosn 

MlltBradlv 
AAhnlnsGp 
Menovind 
MorftaSMe 
Afttarota 
ML ind 
Note on of A 
NatSemlen 
NoiStarcb 
North Telec 
NwstSHW 
Own Tran 
Paine Webb 
Parker Drill 

.Pit Forging 
PnepmoCp 

NEW LOWS— 3 
MSP IO340f 


Schlumbra 
SCOA 
SCOVIIIMto 
Scovll 250pt 
Seatin' 
Soagrovc 
Smith tnt 
SnaeOnTwl 

SauAtITr 

Soul hid Cp 
SWMO tA 
SIPocCp 
S tpndex Int 
Slew war 
Tondvcrtl 
Teleeor 
ThrlltvC*) 

T1n»»« 
Trocar Inc 
TransW Air 
TransO Fin 
Travelers pt 
Tropfcana 
Tucson GE 
Tvier Carp 
UALinc Pf 
UMC ind 
Unarco Ind 
un ComnwC 
USGvPm pl 

us LpDSiw 

uSTaboe 
UnltTeChPf 
UnTdiJ^Dl 
UnllrpdeCp 
Upjohn CD 
wabash me 
Waste AAOnl 
Weis NUUs 
WellsFar Co 
wn Bancorp 

WnCoNAm 

Whlttakr 
Wometco 
World Alrw 
Wvtoln me 
KTRA 


TRW Inc 


12 Month . stack 


Sb. 


cmge 

Close Prev 


High Low^lv. in % Yld. P/E lOfc. High Low Qwrt.Ctaw 


» 21ft Lenox 1,12 
Mb 6ft LesFay 48 
17b iob LevFdC 
14ft 13ft LevFln .75a 
Mft 24b Leu I Sir 150 
27* lBft Levlt2F 50 
30 25ft LOF 3a 
30ft 2ff\4 LJbrtyCo 58 
5ft 2ft LlbrtvLn 
13ft 9ft UbfL pn J5 
36b 26 Ltooet 250 
53b 32ft LllfyEH 150 
43 33ft LlrvcNI 250 
86 66ft LlncWrt 3 
20 16ft UncPl l J6 
7b 3ft Lionel .12 
24ft 11b Litton Jli 
34ft 16 .UHpIc pt 
30 36 Litton pf 3 

22 19ft Litton pf 2 
34ft 12ft Locfchd 
2Mb 18 Loclile 37 
H SDft Loews l JO 
13ft 9ft LomFn 58 

2lft 16ft Lam Aft i.TOe 
22ft 16ft LnStar 1 JO 
toft 17ft LILCo 1J0 
51 43 LIL PtE4J5 

28 24ft LIL PfP253 
38 25 LIL PfG257 

30ft 21ft LongDr 54 
36b 15ft LoralCp M 
28ft 20 La Land 1J0 
21b lift LaPac 50b 
26ft 21ft LouvGs 1.96 
15ft 9b Lowenst 
45ft 32ft Lubrzl 1.44 
17ft 13 LuckvS 54b 
9ft 6ft Ludlow 50 

36ft 23ft tokens L80 
18ft 17ft Lukens «H 
9ft 4ft Lvkes 
26b 13 Lykn pt 250 
14ft 6ft LynCSvs 50 

35ft 24ft AAA COM M 
tob 11 MBPXL 50b 


3510 
55 7 


55 8 

43 6 448 
25 6 194 
75 6 109 
2 S B 
5 


31ft 
9ft 
toft 
14 
37ft 
21 

26ft 
38v30ft 

14 4b 


85V: 

18 

7 

23ft 

33 

48 

20b 


95 26 13b 

7-1 6X192 35ft 
3.1 15x269 51ft 
56 7 33 42ft 

35 4 

95 3 

L71B 43 
U14 474 
2 

63 2802 

9.9 4 

101046 
1.114 147 
25 4 806 
45 10 x51 
9511 *35 
SJ 7 141 

85 7 136 
95 zlOO 
95 202 26b 

9J 343 27 
2.1 16 46 30b 
2512 52 35ft 

55 9 244 22ft 
29 8 515 20ft 
85 9 23 23ft 
96 15ft 
1213 308 45b 
4511 244 17b 
6274 34 8ft 

45 7 25 36ft 
4 18 
229 9ft 
9.7 116 26ft 

2516 152uI4ft 


30ft 

9 

16ft 

13ft 

37 

20ft 

26ft 

30ft 

4b 

13ft 

34ft 

58ft 

42V* 

B5b 

17ft 

6% 

23ft 

33 

47 

20ft 


34ft 32V* 
29b 28ft 


51ft 

13ft 

18ft 

22ft 

19ft 

44 


1.1 18 77u35ft 
25 5 57 17ft 


49ft 

12ft 

18 

22ft 

19b 

44 

26b 

36 

30 

35 

22ft 

20ft 

23ft 

14% 

44ft 

17ft 

8ft 

35ft 

18 

9ft 

25ft 

14b 

35 

17ft 


30ft-ft 

9 

16ft 

13ft— ft 
37 - ft 
21 + ft 

2bft+ ft 
30ft+ ft 
4b 

13ft 

35b+ ft 
51ft+ ft 
42ft 
85b 

17ft+ ft 
6ft 
23b 
33 

48 — ft 
20ft— ft 
32ft— lft 

29 + ft 

Slft + lft 
13ft+ b 
18ft + ft 
22ft 

19ft- ft 
44 

26b— ft 
26b + ft 

30 — ft 
35 —ft 
22%+ ft 
20ft — ft 
23ft — ft 
lSft+ ft 
44ft— ft 
17ft — ft 

8ft 

36ft + 1b 
18 + ft 
9ft— ft 
25ft + ft 
14ft+ ft 

35%+ % 
17ft+ ft 


stodi sis. a *" B * 

Htoh LOW Dlv. Irt S Yld. P/E IMs. High Lpw'^.^S 


12 Month 


56ft 31 MCA IJfi 
12ft HfaMEI 50 
23ft toftMGIC 72 
21ft 9% MocAF 50b 
12ft SftAAocDn ,40 
13 7b Mock* AH 
13ft TOMoemlll M 
19% 15% Man I pfi50 
44b 35 Mocy 145 
56 49 Mocypf 4J5 

15ft lift MdsFd ,94e 
11 8 AAaglcCI 50 

44ft 28b AAqllrv 1AQ 
31ft 22 Mai on H M 
11b 7 AAantiin JOb 
39 % 28 % MfrHen toe 

42ft 30ft MAPCO 150 
27ft 13% Moral m M 
54ft 39ftA4oraiO 2J0 
25ft 16ft AAareml 50 
tob lift MarMkJ 50 
17ft lib Marlon L 54 
21ft 13 MarkCtt 56 
23b 15% Mark pH JO 
35ft 22ft Money l 
»4 8% Marriol ,12 

68% 51ft MrshM 250 
35b 18ft AArshF 1J4 
32% - 22ft AAortM 170 
14% lOftMOTYK AO 
40ft 24ft AAd Cup 74 
25% 15ft Masco 53 
22 14ft Mosonlt 58 ' 
16 13 AAasM lJBe 

lBft 9ft Massy F 
17% 16 MnsCo 154 
12ft 10ft Moslnc 151e 
39ft 22b MotSU E 56e 
lift 7 /Mattel 576 
27% 20% MavDS 158 
26 to AAayerO SO 
5 2% Moy&JW 

32 24ft AAavtg 150a 
31ft 21ft AAcDermt 1 
35% 29 McDr pt2J0 
31b 28% McDr pf250 
60ft 43ft AAcDnld 56 


2210 163 55ft -54ft 55 + ft 
25 9 121 lift lift 11%+ ft 

35 9 682 22ft 21ft 23 + ft 

3540 202 21b 20 21ft+lft 

35 8 93 lift 11% 11ft+ % 

35 B 44 12% to 12 — ft 

M 7 262 10ft 10% 10% 

65 3 18% 18% 18% 

37 8 77u45 44 45 + % 

83 720 51 51 .51 +1 

83 145 15ft 14ft 15 

5.1 6 207 9% 9% 9%+ % 

3.715 56 37ft 37b J7Yi 

2.713 8 31b 31 31b+ b 

L9 5 48 10ft IDft 10ft- ft 

85 7 254 38ft 37ft 38 + % 

3711 381 35% 34% 35%+ ft 

25 9 72 26ft 25% 26 + b 

45 7 209 49 47ft 48%+ ft 


12 Month Stock 


37 9 40 

5710 45 
4512 132 
Z1 13 10 
15 


2S% 

15% 

16% 

17% 

lift 


2.9 IT 119 34% 
.9121269 13% 
4J15 65 
5.1 14 1918 
55 7 336 
3311 49 
17 V 18 
2.1 to 152 
35 8 138 
8711 19 

236 
9A 15 
90 U 
.110 1X7 


66b 

25% 

30ft 

12 

40 

2«fc 

21 

14% 

10% 

17% 


25 

15ft 

16 

17b 

lBft 

34 

13b 

65% 

24 


25 — b 

15ft- b 
16 —ft 
17b 
toft 

34ft— ft 
13ft+ % 
66 

24ft— % 


7 91526 11b 
5.1 7 146 25ft 
1712 7 24ft 

6 3 4ft 

6710 291 25% 
AO 5 467 25ft 
7J iS 30% 
85 75 30% 

516 663 60b 


30ft 30ft 
11% 12 + b 
39ft 39ft- ft 
23ft 24b + V* 
20% 20%— % 
toft 14%+ ft 

10 % io%+ b 

17% 17% 

11% lift lib 
38% 38% 38% 


IDft itm 
25b 25b— ft 
24 24ft + ft 
4 4 — ft 

25b 25b + % 
24% 24% — b 
30b 30ft— ft 
30ft 30% 

59b 59% — % 


UeS. Commodity Prices 


COPPER 






Jan 

5195 

5*62 

52.75 

5140 

— .15 

2S600ibs.; 

cents per lb. 




Feb 

5460 

5570 

5150 

5197 

— 73 

Sen 

646S 

6475 

6365 

6370 

—0.15 

Apr 

5567 

56.10 

5460 

54.77 

— 72 

Oct 

6460 

6460 

6460 

6475 

—0.15 

Jun 

5625 

5675 

5560 

5562 

— 73 

Dec 


65.90 

6550 

6565 

-0.15 

Auo 

5625 

5665 

5550 

5570 

— AO 

Jan 

66.15 

6675 

66.10 

6675 

— 0.15 

Oct 

5670 

5670 

5572 

5577 

— 73 

Mar 

6755 

6760 

6775 

6760 

— 0-15 







May 

6860 

6860 

6850 

6865 

— 0.15 


Est. sales: 24534; sales Fri. 14,714. 

Jul 

6965 

69J0 

6950 

6950 

—0.15 







Sep 

7065 

7050 

7065 

7050 

—0.15 

Total open Interest Frl. 

.80,101 

, up 219 from 

Dec 

72.15 

7270 

71.90 

7270 

—0.15 

Thurs. 





Mar 

May 

7365 

74.75 

7365 

74.75 

7365 

74.75 

7360 

7460 

—0.15 

-0.15 

FEEDER CATTLE 
42408 lbs.; cents per lb. 





Est. sales: 2,100; soles Frf. 7 J60. 

Auo 

Sep 

6195 

6160 

6475 

6195 

6365 

6110 

6377 

6350 

+ A2 
+ 68 

Total open Interest Frl. 49710, up 391 from 

ThiK 

Oct 

Nov 

6150 

6450 

6405 

f.cpp 

nn 

6470 

(sen 

6415 

+ .18 
+ .15 







Jan 

6665 

6670 

65.75 

66.10 

+ 77 

N.Y .SILVER. 





Mar 

6750 

6775 

6660 

6670 

+ .10 


5588 froy az; cents per oz 
Aug 55450 55450 55450 55470 +070 

Sep 55800 55970 55400 55650 +0J0 

Dec 57000 57100 wm 56900 +070 

Jan 57250 57350 571.70 57300 +070 

Mur 58100 58350 57800 58100 +0.10 

MOV 59000 59200 58700 58950 

Jul 59950 60050 59650 59870 —0.10 

Sep 60750 61050 60700 60770 -0.10 

Dec 62250 63250 82080 61170 -0.10 

Jan 627 JO 627 JO 62770 62600 —0.10 

Mar 63400 63400 63400 63500 —0.10 

Est. sales: 8000; sales Frl. 9,105. 

Total open Interest Frl. 210739, off 303 from 
Thvr. 

SOLD 100 troy ounce contracts 
Auo 20470 20700 20470 20750 +160 

lee 20520 205JD 20SJD 20850 -KL40 

20650 21000 20590 209.90 +140 
20960 21360 21050 21110 +150 
21180 21660 211.90 21660 +J6C 
21650 21950 21550 21950 +140 
22050 22110 219.00 22130 4160 
2360 w»M 22260 22650 +160 
hum 22870 ”*«» 230J0 4160 
23050 23260 22950 23350 +360 
23560 23540 23560 23770 +360 

237.10 237.10 23650 24080 4140 

241.10 24100 24160 24430 +360 


3d 
See 
Fab 
Ael 
Jne 
Aug 
Oct 
Dec 
Feb 
Apr 
Jne 

Soles estimated : 17600 
Total open Interest Frl. 59509, off 492 (ram 
Thur. 

CHICAGO FUTURES 
August 7 t 1978 

Open High Low Close Chg. 

WHEAT 

5,000 buj dollars per bo. 

Sep 3.14ft 515 105 105b— 69ft 

Dec 113 113V* 361 361%— .11 

Mar 113 113 101 361 — vllft 

May 368 368% 197ft 267ft— 72 

Jul 256ft 197 267ft 267ft— .10 

Sep 100 360 190ft 250ft— .10 

Sales Frl.: 9700. 

Total Open Interest Frl. 41581, up 488 from 
Thors. 

CORN 
5888 bu.l 
SeP 
Dec 
Mar 
Mov 
Jul 
Sep 


dollars per bu. 

117ft 118b 114 114 -64ft 
125ft 276 221% 121%— 64ft 

275 135 130ft 270%— 64ft 

140 260 136 136 —64ft 

163 263 279 279 —64V* 

265ft 265ft 260% 141 —64ft 

Sales Frl.: 18715 


Total open Interest Frl. 114,100 . up 1762 
from Thurs. 


SOYBEANS 
5000 bu.; dollars per bu. 


519 519ft 669 509 b— 69% 

669 511ft 501 661b— .10% 

599 663 591ft 593 -.18 

510 510 599 5%% —.10% 

6.16ft 517 508 668 —69 

522 523ft 512 6.12ft— .11 

674 676 515ft 5l5ft— IDft 

522ft 522ft 513 513 —09 

Soles FrL: 19645 


Total open Interest Frl. 89685 off 1678 
fromThurs. 


Auo 

SeP 

Nov 

Jan 

Mar 

May 

Jul 

Aug 


SOYBEAN MEAL 
IN tons; dollars Per tin 


16160 16170 15860 158.10 -3.10 
16160 161.40 I5BJ0 15860 —260 
16150 16150 15950 15960 —170 
16260 16360 16160 16170 —140 
16360 16460 16260 14240 —1.10 
16760 16770 16510 16540 —170 
16750 16850 16760 16740 — 50 

Sales Frl 9770. 


Total open Interest Frl. 51529, off 766 from 
Thurs 


Aug 

Sep 

Da 

Dec 

Jon 

Mar 

AAar 

jul 


SOYBEAN OIL 
60600 lbs.; cents per lb. 


Aug 

SeP 

Oct 

Dec 

Jon 

AAar 

(May 

Jul 

Aug 


234S 

2275 

22.10 

2175 

21.75 


yi , W 2370 2372 — 71 

2260 2250 2272 — 71 

2270 2160 2163 — 47 

2260 2175 2J78 — 49 

21.95 2140 2142 — 45 

2160 21.90 7140 2145 — 48 

2160 2260 2145 21.50 — 42 

22.10 22.10 2140 2160 — 40 

21,90 2260 2140 2160 — 40 

Sales Frl. 5943. 


Total open Merest Frl. 48611. oH 91 from 
Thurs. 

OATS 

5406 bu.; dot lari per bu 
Sep 177ft 177% 172ft 

^ 174ft 174% 179ft 179% --OS* 3 

Sdr 142b 142b 176% 16^?“^? 

May 14* 144 

Jul ■ 

Sales Frl.: 575 


178% 178% 

141 —65ft 


Total open Inlereet Frl. 7612. up 133 from 
Thurs. 

LIVE BEEF CATTLE 
48608 lbs-' cents per bl 
ST 52.42 5377 5845 

51.15 5260 
5« 5360 5A10 


SOTO 

5275 


5245 + 43 
5045 —.17 
5245 —70 


Growth Target Seen 
Eluding W. Germany 

MUNICH. Aug. 7 (AP-DJ) — 
The West German economy win 
receive a psychological boost in 
1978 from the governments pro- 
posed I979siimifliKpro^mbmjJ 
will not be enough to f 1 
this vear over 3 perccnL me 
insiifuie for economic forecasting 

^Th constitute said that doe 10 the 
cu. 1235 «»• 
^rutsche murks in lax and ^pend- 
in» it secs 1979 real growth at 3.5 

u> 4 percent as possible. 


Apr 

Mov 


6760 

6760 


6760 6650 
67.75 6665 


6760 

67.10 


+ 75 
+ 45 


Est. sales: 1680; sales Frl. 1,151 

Tolal open Interest FrL 19726, off 170 tram 
Thurs. 

LIVE HOGS 
30600 lbs,; cents per lb. 

Aug 49.90 5075 4965 49.17 — 48 

Oct 4775 4767 4655 4662 — J7 

Dec 48J5 4865 4760 4765 —70 

Feb 4665 47 JO 4560 4562 —65 

APT 4360 4440 4375 4345 — 67 

Jun 4570 4560 4SJ0 4520 + J2 

Jul 4550 4600 4510 4520 + -23 

Auo 4350 4475 4350 4355 + 55 

Oct 4150 4260 4150 4130 + 50 

Est. sales: 5628; sales Frl. 6308. 

Total open Interest FrL 14630, up IN from 
Thurs. 


PORK BELLIES 
3 460 0 lbs~‘ cents per lb. 


Aug 

Feb 

AAar 

May 

Jul 

Aug 


5655 5655 5510 
6185 6570' 6060 
6245 6192 60.10 
6160 61J0 5960 
6155 6275 5965 


5672 +157 
6177 — 62 
6062 —.12 
40.15 — 55 
6060 — 55 


6QJS 606S 5868 5875 — 60 

Est. sales: 46430; Miles Frl. 3730. 

Total open Interest Frl. 7736, aft 236 from 
Thurs. 

ICED BROILERS 
38600 lbs.; cents Per lb. 


Aug 

Sep 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Jan 


46.10 4640 4660 46J5 
4500 4530 44.75 4515 
4160 4368 4340 4340 
4160 4165 4148 4160 
4135 4240 4275 4240 
4190 4190 4190 4190 


+ 68 
+ 60 

t :5 

+ .10 


Sales FrL 191. 


Total open Interest FrL 1375, off 43 from 
Thurs. 

SHELL EGGS 
22600 doL> coats per doz. 


Sep 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Jon 

Feb 


5490 


+ JK 


5570 5460 5500 
S390 

5760 5770 5760 5770 + 70 
5890 W.15 5865 5960 + .10 
56.10 5670 56.10 5670 
5450 

Est. sales: 207; soles Frl.m 


Total open Interest FrL 1905 up 14 from 
Thurs. 

PLATINUM 

50 troy to.; doltore per troy ox 

Oct 26590 267.70 26420 267 JO +260 

Jon Z7070 27160 26760 27060 +160 

Apr 27460 27460 27X50 27460 +160 

Jul 27850 27860 27X50 27860 +160 

Est. sales: 964; sales FrL901 

Total open Interest FrL 7949, up 66 from 
Thur. 

LUMBER 

108600 bd. ft; dollars per T600bd.lt. 

SeP 21870 22140 21BJ0 22060 +X10 

NOV 19510 19820 19510 I97J0 +220 

Jon 19160 19160 19040 191 20 +160 

Mar 19150 19350 19220 19320 +110 

AAoy 19350 19350 19360 19360 — .70 

Est. sales: 172s: sales FrLijas. 

Total ooen Interest FrL 8.177, off 29 from 
Thurs. 

PLYWOOD (76432 SO ft) 

Sep 21500 22060 21860 22060 +190 

Nov ■ 20260 20(40 201.90 20440 +240 
Jon 20060 20260 20060 20100 +160 

Altar 20050 20170 20050 20290 +290 

AAoy 20150 20360 20160 20180 +120 

Jul 30260 +160 

Sep ... 20180 +160 

Sales Frl. 856. 

Tolal open (merest FrL 6613. up 83 tram 
Thurs. 

GNMA CERTIFICATES 

(8 pct—JI 0X008 prin.; pts.& 32nds of 100 

pet.) 

Sep 9341 93-01 92-26 9361 +04 

Dec 92-10 92-12 92-03 92-10 +05 

AAar 91*28 91*28 91*19 91-27 +03 

Jun 91-16 91*16 91*07 91-14 +04 

Sep 91-02 91-05 9071 91-04 +02 

Dec 90-23 90-29 90-23 90-29 —02 

Mar 90-to 90-21 90-17 90-20 +0* 

Jun 90-12 90-16 90-12 90-14 +03 

Sep 90-11 90-11 9009 90-11 +03 

Dec 9002 9005 9002 9004 +03 

Altar 90-06 9004 0909 9000 +02 


Sales Frl. 7654 contracts. 


Total open Interest Frl. 40617 off 234 from 
Thurs. 


IMM Futures 




Avgust 7,1978 




Open 

HWl 

Lew 

Ctase 

Chg 

SWISS FRANC 




Sept 

5920 

7948 

5898 

5945 

400011 

Dec 

6035 

6063 

6013A 

mss 

400020 

Mar 

6140 

6185 

6125 

614SA 

400029 

June 

6251 

6E9D- 

6250 

6290 

+00051 

Seat 

63BD 

6400B 

607BA 

6400B 

-huxbo 

GUILDER 





Sept 

V 

65606 

- 

6612B 

+OOOZ7 

Dec 

• 

661 ZB 

- 

6613B 

-KL0OZ7 

FRENCH FRANC 




Beat 

JZ780 

22790 

22780 

72780 

+08040 

Dec 

JS700 

22750 

22780 

72750 

+00050 

YEN 






Seat 

SIM 

5369 

5334 

5362 

-HAS) 

Dec 

5*15 

5449 

5412 

5444 

+0059 

mar 

5*86 

5532B 

5486 

5522B 

+0051 

Scot 

5650 

5650 

S6K 

5*50 

fee 

initial 070 omitted 




STERLING 





Seal 

1.9240 

17275 

17195 

1,9265 —07030 

Dec 

1.9115 

1.9165 

1.9DSS 17155A +00025 

Mar 

1.9000 

17078B 

17000 1.90TO 

-HUBS) 

June 

* 

• 

' 

1791 ON 

H.C 


CANADIAN DOLLAR 

Seat 6760 6S*> 6747 6»0 -OiOOto 

Dec 6775 6775 673 6742B -06019 

Mar 6765 6766B 67S6A 6760A -06019 


DEUTSCHE MARK 
Scpl 6010 5022 

5000 

6022 400049 

DeC 

6090 

5009 

4078 

6045 40000 

Mar 

6140 

5154 

5135 

6153 400051 

June 

6200 

522S 

5118 

6225 44USU0 


(15 TREASURY BILLS 
SI mllUom pts.eff 100 pet. 


Sep 

9104 

93.10 

9370 

5007 

+74 

Dec 

9260 

9263 

9Z52 

9261 

+72 

Mar 

9273 

9274 

92.18 

9273 

+72 

Jun 

91.93 

9174 

9177 

91.92 

+71 

Scp 

9168 

9168 

9165 

9167 

m 

Dec 

9164 

9165 

9160 

9163 

—71 

Mar 

9174 

917S 

9170 

91J2 


Jun 

9176 

9176 

9170 

9172 

—73 


Total 

Thurs. 


Est. sales: 1670: soles Frl, 4.158. 
1 Interest FrL 29.1 IX up 397 tram 


40ft 19% AAcDonD 60 
28% 10% AAcDonh 120 
29% 23ft McGEd 140 
25% 10%AAcGrH 1 
33b 17% Mclntvr 1 
19% KVb McKee l 
22% 17ft McLean 64 
13 8%McLout 
15% 10% McNeil 60 
23ft 16% Mead 1.12 
39% 10b AAaasni 40 
22% 11b AAednce 40 
32b T&ftAfedtrn 48 
44ft 25% Medusa 2 
33% 23ft AAeh/llle l.U 
52 24 Me mom* 

43b 29% NftrcStr 60 
31% 24% AAerTx 172 
04b 47% Merck 1JD 
39% 20%AAerdttti 1 
22 tob AAefTLv 78 
47 30% Mesa Pet 48 

15b 10% Mesab J3e 
28ft 19ft AAata 60 
42% 28% MGM 1.10b 
60 24ft AAetrm 2 
80 39 MtE pfCX90 

98ft 84 AAtE ptF8.12 
98% 81ft AAtE PIIX12 
99% 83b MtE Pf 872 
26 22% AAhCn pf2J» 

16 tob MOhGs 170 
38% 27b MhWI Pf267 
20ft 23% MhWI pf2.12 
toft 17ftAAdCTel 176 
27% 24% MdCT PC2J16 
17ft 15%AAIdSUt 144 

2% 1 AAidlndM 
20b 17 AAhflRa n 1 
30ft lObMUIeHN 40 
21% 10b AAUIBrd 32 
tob 9 Mil Roy JS 

24% 19% Minn Gs 164 

63ft 43 MMM 2 
22% 19b MJnPL 164 
15ft 11% AAlrroAl M 
38% 20 AAlsnlns 60 
55% 40ft AAPocC 240 
16% toftAAoPSv 1b 
28ft 23ft AAoPS Pf£44 
27ft 24ft AAoPS pr241 
67ft S8ft Mobil 4JD 

3% 1% Mottle H 

17% UftMdAAer .16 
15b 11% AAehaseo .90 
14% 4ft AAohkDta 
24ft tobMohkR 1 JO 
33ft 18% AAonrh 140 

25 tob Monosr 40 
04ft 44ft Monsan 3J0 
17%. 15% MrttDU 170 

26 Vi 21ft AAonPw 152 

23% 20b AAonSI 160a 
11% 0% AAONY ,92e 
30b 24b MooreM 1 
30% 39% AAorgan 270 
30 23b AAarKnu 1 

14% to MorseSh 56 

7% 4ft MtaTrAm 






Chtee 


. 





Cnne 





J* 


'area 

SIS. 


CteSe Prev 

to Month stock 

5K. 


Close Prev 


SIS. 


Close Prev 

FVE 1DQB. High Lew Quel. Ctase 

| Hleh Lon Dlv. In 5 YU. P/E 100s. Hfen Low Quot. Close 

I High Lew Dlv. in S Yld. P/E 100s. High Low Quot.aow 

1610 

434 

39 

36% 


30% 

31% MorNar 120 

4.1 10 

58 

29% 

29ft 

29%-ft 

58 

48% NIOMpf 4JU 

92 

15800 

52ft 

52ft 

52ft+ Is 

35 6 32 

28ft 

T8ft 

28ft— ft : 

53ft 

23%Motrola 1 

1.914 752uS4% 

53% 

53%+USi 

91% 

77 NIoMol 7.73 

9.4 

210 

82 

82* 

82 +-1V* 

56 8 

114 

29ft 

28% 

28%— ft 



63 IB 

36 

35 

34% 

34*.+ ft 

11% 

9ft NlooSh le 

83 

6 

11% 

lift 


4710 

163 

24ft 

24% 

24% 

281k 

25 MtSTel 278 

7.7 8 

25 

27% 

27 

V 

32% 27% Nicer U0 

BJ 6 

65 

29ft 

28ft 

29%+ % 

4.1 

*3500 24% 

73% 

24%+ % 

13ft 


IS* 11% 

10% 

10%— ft 

32 

29 Nicer pfl.90 

6.7 

3 

2U% 

28ft 

28ft— 'J 

55 8 

23 

17 

16% 

lt%- ft 

B 

-PsMuirid pLtt 

67 

26 

6% 

6% 

6%-% 

29% 

24 NortWn 154 

7A 7 

686 

25 

76% 

24%— ft 

33 7 

B 

19Ui 

19ft 

toft + ft 

20% 


677 

33 

toft 

17% 

18ft+l 

25ft 

19% Narlin 170 

7 J 5 

116 

22ft 

22 

22ft + 


47 

lOft 

10% 

10ft — ft 

19ft 

15% MurptiC IJ8 

87 9 

24 

16% 

16% 

16 — ft 

28% 

to N arris 1J4 

SJ 6 

168 

23% 

23% 

23ft+ % 

5.7 8 *19 

14% 

14 

u — ft 

42% 

29% MurpOll 70 

1.911 

189 

42% 

41ft 

4lft+ % 

24% 

IS** N A Cool 76 

2716 

10 

22% 

22Vs 


47 5 

1B1 

23ft 

23ft 

23%+ ft 

25ft 

181k MurrvO 1 

47 7 

19 

21 

20% 

20% 

5ft 

3 NoAMIg 


75 

4% 

3% 

4 — ft 

1718 

202 

38% 





87 

30 

14% 

14% 

14ft— ft 


24% NoAPhl i jo 

SjQ 6 

39 

30% 

30ft 

30ft— % 

17 12 

111 

22% 

21% 

22%+ ft 

14 


34M1 

51 

13% 

13% 

13%+ ft 

Bft 

3ft NoCAIr .16 

1.9 71523 

8% 

8ft 

817 

1613 

54 

30% 

30 

30%+ % 



X M *« _ 



4 

15-16 NoCAIr wt 


111 

3% 

3ft 

3ft— ft 

4 3 9 

42 

42% 

42ft 

42ft 

22% 

toft NCH 76 

2J12 

52 

20% 

20% 

20% 

12% 

9V* NOKtUt 1JJ2 

9J10 304 

10% 

10% 

10'/* 

3610 177 

32 




36% NCR 1 

1311 

478 

63 

62ft 

62%— ft 

15% 

10 NCal5L 70 

3J • 

M 

15ft 

15ft 

to'-- ft 

9 

254 

51ft 



21ft 

15% NLlnd 1-20 

5310 

3B2u2r% 

21 

21ft + ft 


13 vINCetllRy 


1 100 

T9 

19 

19 

26 6 

33 

34% 



271* 

20ft MLT 1 

40 8x114 

26 

25 

25 — % 

19% 

16% NlndPS 170 

L410 

111 

181* 

17% 

17% — V* 

47 7 

9 

31% 



8 

4%NVF I -271 

17. * 

70 

7% 

7ft 

7% 

42% 

34^b NorNGs 270 

72 6 

148 

36ft 

35% 

35*9— ft 

23 li 296 

43% 

62 


26ft 

23% Nabisco 138 

5l9 9 

438 

23% 

23% 

23%— % 

102% 

96ft NONG 0(8.48 

87 

Z20 

99ft 

09ft 

99ft— % 

26 9 

5 

38% 

38ft 


32% 

24% No! CO 174 

X913 

383 

32% 

31% 

31% — ft 

30ft 

23ft NoStPw 2.16 

87 8 

76 

27 

26% 

26%— ft 

47151244 

21% 




12% Narco 78 

1510 

99 

21% 

21ft 

21ft— ft 

52ft 

40 NSPw of 160 

8.7 

:I50 

411: 

411* 

4lVa— ft 

1511 

3AA 

31% 

31% 


31% 

17*- Nashua 1 

33 7 

120 

30% 

29% 

29%— ft 

53 

46 NSPw Pt4.ll 

aa 

iMQ 

46ft 

Uft 

.4AV2+ ft 

4723 

36 

toft 



27% 

10% NaTAJrl JO 

1.921 

206 

27ft 

26ft 

26% — ft 

118ft 109 NSP P110J6 

97 

zlOO 

109 

dlOSft 109 

37 20 

12 

21% 



32% 

17*NAvki ,77e 

23 

72 

321* 

31 

31'*— % 

101 

87 NSPw 0(7.84 

BJ 

zlO 

89ft 

B9ft 

891 i+l 

2.714 

444 

41% 

39% 

40ft + 1ft 

20 

12*6 Nat Can 74 

3.2 7 

65 

19% 

to 

19% 

31% 

22% NorTol 32 

22 10 

7D8u32ft 

31ft 

31%+ ft 

36 10 

59 

S9’A 

58ft 

59ft + % 

25% 24% NCon Dtl.SC 

42 

1 u35% 

35% 

35%+ ft 

5% 

3% Ntheaie JSe 

5J 

•6 

5 

5 

5 

95 

260 

41 


41 

18% 

10% NIChrL 70 

47313 

26 

12% 

12ft 

12ft 

48 ft 

16% Norirp 170 

37 9 

791 

47V* 

46% 

46% — ft 

W 

*150 

B4 

84 

84 —2 

31% 

24ft NtDetr 178 

57 6 

7 

30% 

30% 

30ft 

36% 

19 NwstAIrl .75 

2.1 B 

654 

35% 

34% 

35 - % 

96 : 

zlOO 




23ft 

70ft NatDtsl 1.70 

7.7 7 

194 

22ft 

21% 

22 + ft 

38 

31ft NwiBcp 1.1b 

47 8 

307 

26ft 

23ft 


96 

150 

R6ft 

86ft 

86ft 

36 

34 NDtat pf2J5 

67 

2 

34% 

34% 

3*%+ ft 

42ft 

Bft NwtEnr 270 

7 J 7 

42 

33 

32% 

32%+ ft 

85 

7 

24 



21% 

20% NDIst prlTS 

87 

1 

21ft 

21ft 

21ft+ ft 

41% 

32ft NwEn ct270 

7 A 7 

2 

321: 

32ft 

33ft— U 

8.1 8 

2 

Uft 

14% 

14ft 

28ft 

23ft Nat FG 238 

8.9 7 

20 

27% 

26% 

26% 

35 

29% Nwllnd US 

52 7 

296 

331* 

32ft 

33 

95 

6 

28 


28 + ft | 

27% 

24% NFG pf 230 

87 

23 

26 

26 

26 + ft 

Uft 

35ft Nwllnd wt 


1 

43 

43 

43 

83 

2 

25ft 

25ft 

25ft 

toft 

13% NatG VP 1 JO 

63 6 

216 

18% 

10% 

18%+ % 

13ft 

10% NwMLf le 

67 10 

35 

12 

11% 

11% 

76 B 

209 

18% 


toft - 

4ft 

2% Nat Horn 

20 

74 

3ft 

3% 

3ft— ft 

36% 

22% NwSIW 170 

3713 

9u36% 

36% 

36ft + 

8.1 

17 

2S% 

25% 

25% 

33% 

20% NMdCr 76 

1.713 

295 

33ft 

32% 

32% 

50% 

32 Norton 2 

47 8 

66 

50% 

49% 

49»S— ft 

86 73483 




23 

22ft NMdCr wl 


15 

22% 

22% 

22ft— ft 

21% 

16% NorSIm ,76b 

19 a 

527 

19% 

19% 

ir->- ft 


8 

2 


2 

25% 

15 NMedE 70b 

2011 

331 

25ft 

24% 

25ft + % 

48 

38 NortS PflTO 

3.7 

22 

43!: 

43'-. 

43ft 

5.1 8 

221u20% 

19% 

19% — % ’ 

20% 

15% NMmeSv 76 

3019 

29 

18% 

18% 

M%+% 

40ft 

19 Nucor .40 

12 8 

86 

40 

toft 

40 + % 

2.115 

85 

29ft 


29 + ft 

38ft 

18ft NlPrest 170 

73 6 

58 

20% 

19% 

»ft+ % 


— - 

0—0—0 — 




33 9 

298 i/22 


21ft 1 

30 

15% NtSemlc 

171203 u30% 

29ft 

29ft— % 

20 ft 

141* OKC 1J0 

6.710 

25 

to 

17% 

!7%— 1* 

16X5 

40 



15% 

16% 

12% NSvcind .92 

57 7 

2B 

16ft 

16 

1*V*+ ft 

35% 

lift Oak Ind JO 

1732 

483 

31% 

30% 

30%+ <s 

86 7 

10 

21% 

2T% 

21% 

23% 

16 NS fond 1.16 

72 7 

31 

23 

22% 

22%— % 

20 

14ft OaklleP M2 

67 9 

25 

16% 

16% 

16%+ ft 

3315 





77ft 

36% NStrcn 1.18 

1-0.17 

167 u72% 

72ft 

72ft 

Z7ft 

l«v*OcdPet 1 Js 

57153128 

21% 

21ft 

21ft+ ft 

9710 

2lS 

20ft 


20ft 

35% 

79 NatlSIi 270 

7J10 

94 

34% 

34ft 

34% 

13% 

Blk OccIPet wt 


86 

9% 

9% 

9ft+ ft 

77 8 

26 



13% — ft 

6ft 

3% No! Tea 



5 

4% 

4% 

42% 

33 OcclP p 12.16 

6.1 

3 

35ft 

35ft 

35ft 

2.1 7 

llu38% 


38%+ ft 

46 

31 ft Nafom 170 

43 5 

770 

421% 

40% 

41%+ % 

85ft 

62% OcdP pl 4 

5.9 

32 

68 

671* 

68 + % 

43 6 




55ft+ % 

30% 

23ft Notm pflTO 

S7 


28 Va 

27% 

27%+ % 

toft 

24ft OcclP pl2J0 

97 

18 

26% 

26% 

26% 

7613 

46 

toft 


13ft + ft 

23% 

12ft Neptune 74 

2713 

45 

21% 

20% 

21ft+ ft 

25ft 

21 OcclP p 12.12 

92 

13 

22% 

32% 

22'*— ft 

97 

4 

24ft 

24% 

24ft + ft 

24ft 


87 7 

106 

23% 

23ft 

23% 

24ft 

22% OcclP Pf2J0 

92 

109 

24% 

34ft 

24% 

10. 

2 

26ft 

26ft 

26ft— ft 

toft 

16 NevP pflTO 

97 

z80 

16% 

16% 

16% 

30ft 

21% Ogden 170 

57 5 

67 

27% 

27% 

27%+ ft 

65 6 

493 



64%— V. 

2X 


97 *500 

18ft 

!B% 

W%— ft 

45V. 

33 Oadn ptl.87 


1 

*2ft 


Oft 


51 

2% 

2% 

3% — ft 

25% 

22ft NevP ofZX 

97 

V710 

24 

24 

24 + V* 

20ft 

17 OhlaEd 1.76 

9712 

484 

19 

18% 

1B%— ft 

1710 

110 

17 

16% 

16% — ft 

22ft 


90 

22 

20 

19% 

20 

55% 

46 OllEd Pt456 

9 A 

260 

48% 

48% 

48%+ 1 

66 8 

61 

13% 

12% 

13%+ % 

24ft 

21 NEngEI 1.94 

83 8 

848 

23 

22% 

23 + ft 

89 

76 OhEd pf7J6 

92 21810 81 

79ft 

79ft + 1 

19 

368 

toft 

13% 

13% — ft 

18% 

15% NEnGE 172 

80 7 

45 

17% 

17ft 

17% 

104 

86 OhEd ptB74 

97 

ZlO 

91ft 

91ft 

91Vj + lft 

57 6 

8 

73ft 

23ft 

2316+ ft 

109ft 

99% NEG pf 970 

9.7 

z)0 101 

T01 

101 +1% 

115% 104 OhE pflO^S 

97 

260 107 

105ft 107 +lft 

47 6 

xto 

33ft 

33 

33 

31ft 

27% NEnP pto.76 

97 

2 

28% 

28% 

28%+ ft 

90ft 

75ft OhP ptB770 

9.7 

V290 

78 

76ft 

78 +lft 

16 8 

137u25% 

24% 

25 + ft 

36% 

31 W NEngT 279 

87 8 

29 

34 

33% 

34 + % 

25 

221* OhP pfG227 

97 

xSto 24% 

23% 

23% — % 

67 8*989 

54% 

52% 

53 —1ft 

20ft 

17% NYSEG 178 

8.9 7 

82 

to 

18ft 

1B% 

131 ' 

118 OhP pfA 14 

11 

*114 131 

119 

120 

76 6 

24 

17% 

16% 

17ft— % 

45ft 

39 NYS Pf 175 

94 

Z50 

40ft 

40ft 

40ft + 1 

left 

17 OklaGE 174 

87 9 

281 

IB'a 

1BU 

iau 

83 8 

40 

23 . 

22% 

23 

103 

89% NYS pf 870 

97 

ziO 

92ft 

92ft 

92ft — ft 

H 

9ft OkIGE pfTO 

87 

710 

9ft 

9ft 

9ft 

86 

75 

20% 

2D% 

20fe+ ft 

2 Srit 22ft NYS pf 2.12 

9.1 

2 

23% 

23ft 

23ft + ft 

24% 

18 OklaNG 170 

7 J 6 

111 

22% 

22ft 

22ft— ft 

9711 

38 

9% 

9% 

9ft— IS 

. 30 

15% Newholl 76 

2.112 

5 

26% 

26% 

26ft+ ft 

20ft 

13% Olln 78 

57 7 

196 

toft 

16 

16 — ft 

2710 

94 

36 

35ft 

35%+ ft 

20% 

151V Newmt 70 

4065 

449 

20 

19% 

20 + ft 

50ft 

23 ft CH Ink rtt 120 

2712 m 

48ft 

48 

48 — ft 

46 9 

213 

W* 

SO 

50 — ft 

•n, 

64% Newt pt470 

67 

2 

69ft 

69ft 

69ft— % 

29% 

14% Omark 78 

11 9 

76 

28% 

28 

28ft + ft 

36 7 

37 

28% 

27% 

28 —ft 

loft 

5ft Newark 

9 

68 

9% 

9% 

9ft + ft 

22ft 

toft Oneida 74 

19 T 

59 

21ft 

20% 

21%+ % 

37 6 
10 

158 utoft 
66 7% 

14ft 

7%’ 

14%+ ft 
7% 

16% 

44 

13% NlaMP 134 
35V* NlaMpf 370 

8.9 8 171 
9.7 1190 

15 

38* 

14% 

37% 

15 

37ft + ft 


(Continued on Pace 12) 



First Chicago Corporation 

and Subsidiaries 

The First National Bank of Chicago 



Consolidated Statement of Condition 


June 30 


Assets 


Due from banks— interest bearing 

Securities 

United States Government and Federal Agency 
States and political subdivisions ....... 

Other 

Trading account 

Federal funds sold 

Securities purchased under agreements to resell . 


Less Unearned discount 

Allowance for possible loan losses 


Loans, net $13,020,135 

Leasefinancing.net 

Premises and equipment 

Accrued income receivable 

Customers' acceptance liability 

Other real estate 

Other assets 

Total assets $22,674,147 


Liabilities 

Deposits — domestic 
Demand deposits 
Time deposits 


1978 

1977 

(in Thousands) 

$ 1,494,866 

$ 1,555.198 

2340,738 

2,996,324 

1305,481 

1^30,981 

797,502 

1.121,604 

301,473 

240,446 

292309 

165,124 

227,600 

132.400 

337,218 

241,457 

$13,170,400 

$12,115,562 

29,973 

24,627 

120^92 

124,236 

$13,020,135 

$11,966,699 

412^30 

361,690 

234^28 

227.081 

225.194 

200,552 

635.709 

585,939 

134/470 

94,063 

113.094 

88,833 

$22,674,147 

$21,308,391 


Other savings- type 
Other time . . . . 


Deposits— overseas branches and subsidiaries 

Total deposits $16,696,249 

Federal funds purchased 

Securities sold under agreements to repurchase 

Funds borrowed ■ % . . 

Notes payable * 

Acceptances outstanding 

Other liabilities 

Total labilities $21,598,273 


$ 2.784330 

$ 2.631,020 

$ 975379 

$ 1,073,285 

1,184,094 

1,211,195 

4368,039 

3.776,705 

$ 6,828,012 

$ 6,061,185 

$ 9,612342 

$ 8.692,205 

7383307 

6,805,318 

$16,696349 

$15,497,523 

1.963.710 

2,142,494 

291.137 

283,232 

1,087,661 

908,203 

373,826 

373,465 

635,860 

587,475 

549330 

523,416 

$21,598,273 

$20315,808 


Capital Accounts 

Preferred stock— without par value, authorized 5,000,000 shares, 

none issued $ 

Common stock— $5 par value 

1978 


No. of shares authorized 54.000,000 

No. of shares issued 40,153,640 

No. of shares outstanding 39,619,423 

Surplus 

Undivided profits ' . . . . 


1977 

54,000,000 

40,153,640 

39,618323 


-0- 

200,768 


548/485 

334,903 


Total ' ; $ 1.084.156 


-0- 

200,768 


480,169 
319,936 
$ 1,000,873 


Less Treasury stock at cost, 534.217 shares in 1978 and 
534,717 shares in 1977 


8,282 


8,290 


Total capital $ 1,075,874 

Total liabilities and capital $22.674,147 


S 992,583 
$21,308,391 


A copy of the second quarter report, which contains more complete financial 
information, may be obtained by writing the Press and Public Relations Division, 
First Chicago Corporation, Two First National Pfaza, Chicago, Illinois 60670. 


The First Nation ol Bank of Chicago has installations in: 

NOBTB AMERICA: Atlanta; Baltimore; Boston; Chicago; Cleveland; Houston: Kansas City; Los Angeles: Mexico 
City; New York; San Francisco; Toronto. EUROPE: Amsterdam; Antwerp: Athens; Bristol; Brussels: Cardiff; 
Channel Islands; Dublin; Dusseldorf; Edinburgh; Frankfurt; Geneva; Leicester, London; Madrid; Milan; Munich; 
Newcastle: Paris; Piraeus: Rome: RoUerdam; Stockholm; Warsaw; Zurich. MIDDLE EAST: Abu Dhabi; Beirut; 
Cairo; Dubai; Sharjah; Tehran. AFRICA: Lagos; Nairobi. LATIN AMERICA: Bogota; Caracas; Guatemala City. 
Panama City; Sao Paulo. CARIBBEAN: Bridgetown; Grand Cayman; Kingston; Port-au-Prince. ASIA: Hong Kong; 
Jakarta; Seoul; Singapore; Tokyo. PACIFIC? Manila; Melbourne; Sydney. 

Member FDIC. The First National Bank of Chicago- 

One First National Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 60670 


Board of Directors 

A. Robert Abboud 

Chairman of the Board 

Thomas G. Ayorst 

Chairman 

Commonwealth Edison Company 
Edward E. Cartoon 

Chairman and Chief Executive Officer 
UALinc. 

Gilbert R. EtHo 

Chairman of the Board and Chief Executive Officer 
Household Finance Corporation 

Marshall Raid 

Chairman of the Board 
Field Enterprises. Inc. 

Gaylord Freeman t 

Honorary Chairman and Former Chairman of the Board 

William B. Graham 

Chairman 

Baxter Travenol laboratories. Inc. 

John D. Gray 
Chairman of the Board 
Hart Schaffner&Marx 

Robert P.Gwinn 
Chairman of the Board 
Sunbeam Corporation 

Ban W. Heinaman 

President 

Northwest Industries. Inc 

Robert s. ingersoll 

Deputy Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
The University of Chicago 

Frederick G. Jalckst 
Chairman 

Inland Steel Company 

Brooks McCormick 

Chairman 

International Harvester Company 
Mail McKay 

Vice Chairman of the Board 
Secretary of First Chicago Corporation 
Cashier of The First National Bank ot Chicago 

Louis W. Monk 

Chairman of the Board 
Burlington Northern, Inc. 

Lee L Morgan 

Chairman of the Board and Chief Executive Officer 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

John J. Nevin 
Chairman of the Board 
Zenith Radio Corporation 

WWiam Wood Prince* 

President 

F. H. Prince St Co* Inc. 

Ernestine M. Radin 
Chairman of the Board 
FBT Bancorp, Inc. 

Robert D. Stuart Jr. 

Chairman and Chief Executive Officer 
The Quaker Oats Company 

A Dean Swift 

President 

Sears. Roebuck and Co. 

Richard L Thomas 
President 

Arthur W. VtfoelflB 

President and Chief Operating Officer 
Kraft, Inc. 


Honorary Director 

Tha First National Bank of Chicago 
John E. Drfck 

Former President and Chairman of the Executive Committee 
* Member el the Audit Committee 


International Advisory Committee 

Robert S, togorsoU 
Chairman 

Lae L Morgan 

Vice Chairman 

Gaytord Freeman 

Umberto Agnelli 

Vice Chairman 

RaiSjhA. 

Turin. Italy 

Lord Denis GreenhDl 

Director 

S.G. Warburg & Company. Ud. 

London. England 

PevteVffiares 

President 

industrias Villares S.A. 

Sao Paulo. Brazil 


a 


i 
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Market Summary 

NYSE Moat Actives 


INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE, TUESDAY, AUGUST 8, 1978 


International Bonds Traded in Europe 

Midday Indicated Prices 


August 7,1978 


Ffreslone 

Ratnoaa in 

Pet Inc 

Boeing 

MMSouUt 

Troslcona 

AmTT 

OoddenPet 

UAL 

Litton (HA 
Sears Roefi 
Pen Am 
Am Air l in 
IBM 

Texaco int 


Volume (In minims) 
Advanced 
volume Up 
Declined 
Volume dam 
Unchanged 
Total Issues 
New 1971 Digits 
New ion laws 


600 ITU — % 
.900 B% +1 
J00 54* + ft 
JDO 69* —a* 
MO 17% — 'A 
MO 52% + ft 
J00 6114 — % 

m 21 % + v. 

AM « - 14 
,200 48 — Vt 

,500 25M>— 14 
,700 8 — % 

,100 17% + % 
L500 296 —29S 
,100 25% — * 

Today Pree. 

HYSENatlMw 

Close Oo» 
33J30 37,91 

BBS M 
1474 AS 
637 478 

1171 1489 

389 4Z7 

1811 1.929 

128 1M 
1 5 


DoDar Bonds 

AmevB-87 95% 96 la 

Ashland 710-82 MW 97% 
Australia 814-83 974* 98% 

Australia Bft-91 98% 99% 
Australia flVi-92 93% 94% 
BTokvo 7%-fli 93% 94% 
Barclays 8%-92 95% 96% 

BCHyd.7ft-BS 93% W» 
Ball Can 7% -87 96% 97ft 

BFCE8ft-S3 98% 99% 
Brazil 914-84 99 TOO 

Brit Gas 9411 100 101 

BrafcenHIIl 845 93% 94ft 

Cpc Berm. 814-8* 98% 99% 
Cdn NallR8%-86 95% 96% 
Charbongs Bft-Sl 98% 99% 
Oty Invest B%-84 96% Wft 
Cons Food 7%-91 91% 92% 
Conoco 8-86 99 100 

Cutler Ham 8-87 97% 98% 

EEC8%-82 98% 99% 

EGC7%-84 94% 95 

ECS 8% -81 IN 101 

ECS 8% -97 94% 95% 

El B 814-83 97% 98% 

EIB8-84 94% 97% 

ElB8Vr92 96% 97% 

EIIAquit.8V.-8S 95% 96% 
EMI 914-89 99 . 100 


MICtielln9%-86 100% 101% 
MkHdlnll8%-86 98% 99% 
Montreal 9%-83 100% 101% 

NC Board 6-87 93 94 

NatWest9-06 100% 101% 
N Brunswick 9-83 100 101 

N Brunswick 88* 97% 98% 
NZealaftd 9ft-82 100% 101% 
N Zealand SIMS 99% 100% 
Nrg Kom btc 814-91 9S% 96% 
Norsktivd 810-92 94% 95% 
Norway flVr-81 98% 99% 
Occidental «M3 103 104 
OffahMln8ft-85 95% 96% 
Ontario 9-83 100% 101% 

OntarfaHvd 8-87 94 95 


Carnation 4-88 79 Vi 

Chevron 5-M 131 

dtrvsler4%-88 69 
Chrysler 5-88 72 

CrSwlSM4%-91 114ft 
Cum mint 614-86 9* Vs 

Damnd4%-87 bi 

EastKodak*W-86 86 
Ford 6-86 96ft 

Ford 5-88 86% 


Gillette 4%-82 
Gillette 4%-87 
GuIWesfrvS-84 
HortnOYw-ell 6-86 


London Metals Market 

(Figures In sterling per metric ton) 
(Silver In pence per troy ounce) 

August 7, 1978 

Today Previous 
Bid Asked Btd Asked 

Ceaeer wire bars: 

Snot 77330 72430 727 728 

3 mantas 743 74330 74730 748 

Cathodes: SPOT 71730 71038 72330 725 


NYSE Nationwide Trading Closing Prices August 7 


86 

88 

3 months 

737 

738 

96% 

98% 

Tin: spot 

6670 

A790 

86% 

88% 

3 months 

X565 

19*5 

82 

84 

Laod: soot 

33360 

324 

93 

95 

3 months 


329 

88 

77 

87 

87 

90 

79 

89 

no 

Zinc: spot 

321 

322 

3 months 
Silver: spot 

331 
287 JO 

33160 

21768 


Bow Jones Averages 

Open H)eh low £»* ®»g- 

Kind 889.90 89X22 88181 885JK -3JB 

20 Trn 24839 25131 24634 24B.7B — OJM 

13 Ull 10125 100.93 10733 108J9 -0.10 

6SStk 30762 310.16 304.99 30668 -0.71 

NYSE Index 

High L» Owe K-C 
Composite 5836 58J0 SAM —0.14 

industrials 6633 6339 63J9 -HL1J 

Transp. 4934 4924 »J0 -W-13 

Utilities 4047 4032 4032 —0.15 

Finance 63.12 6232 4232 +0.17 

Odd-Lot Trading in N.Y. 

Shares 

Bov Sales ’Short 

August 4 130223 440965 949 

August 3 .. 196375 580,940 1,931 

Augusts 147548 437335 1615 

August 1 149B24 347.965 IMS 

juivSi um« 298365 mm 

'These totals are Included In the sales flg- 


I EMI 9%-B? 99 . 100 

Ericsson 81M9 97ft 98ft 
Esso 8-86 nov 99 100 

Euroflmo 8 ft-83 99 100 

Flat 8-82 96% 97% 

First Chic 7-80 97 98 

Gotonwkgn Bft-87 93ft 94ft 
Gould 9%-83 103ft 104ft 

GulfWestn8%-84 97ft 98ft 
HamcfSlev 8ft-84 98ft 99ft 
Home Oil 916416 101 102 

ICI 8%-87 95ft 96ft 

ISE Cnda 9-82 102ft 103ft 

I.U .Overseas 9-83 99ft 100ft 
KIddeW.8ft-85 95% 96% 
KockumsO-83 96% 97% 
Manitoba 8%-83 99ft 100ft 


PravSaskaf8ft-86 97ft 

98ft 

ICI 6*-97 

92 

93 

OuebProv8%-81 

97* 

98ft 

INA6-97 

98% 

100 

QueBProvV-83 
ROlStan 7%-87 

99* 100* 

ISE Aft -89 

94 

96 

9* 

97 

ITT 4ft -97 

7V% 

81% 

SoobSconla 81*49 94 

95 

JUSC06-92 

121ft 122ft 

SAS.HS 

93ft 

Mft 

Komatsu 7ft-w 

140ft 

141ft 

Shell 8-86 

98 

99 

Mitsui 7ft -90 

138 139% 

Shall 7VS-87 

95* 

96ft 

MaraanjP4ft-87 100 

102 

Singer 8ft-82 

99 

100 

Nabisco 5ft -88 

102% 104% 

SH ltd 8*88 

100 

101 

Owens ill 4%-87 

125 

127 

Sweden Bft-87 

95 

96 

Penney JC 4%-#7 

77 

79 

Swed5tCo.7ft-82 

95 

96 

Phlltamp4ft4D 

98 

100 

TMay 7ft-87 

91ft 

92ft 

RCA 5-88 

82 

84 

Textron 7ft*87 

95 

96 

Revlon 4*83 

159 

161 

Transocean 8-86 

98ft 

99ft 

Revlon 4*87 

136 

138 

Transocean 7%-87 96ft 

97ft 

Sparry 4ft-88 

97 

99 

UnOil 7Vr€T 

96 

97 

Squibb 414-87 

83% 

85% 

Utah 6-87 

96 

97 

Texaco 4%-B8 

76% 

78% 

Vwagen7ft-87 

95 

96 

Tyco8%-88 

101 

102 

Volvo (Mar) 8-87 

93ft 

94ft 

UBS4%-87 

UnCarb4ft-B2 

157 

90V* 

156 

92% 


3 month) 29470 29530 2 9X30 2945 0 

London Commodities 

(Figures hi sterling per metric tan) 
Aegust 7.1978 

High Lew dose previous 
(BM-Aikcdl (Close) 

SUGAR 

Od 9375 9175 93.10 9X15 9170 9175 

Dec 9SL40 0370 9450 9465 9X40 9X45 

Mar 10070 9830 9975 9930 98J5 9860 

May 10330 10170 10135 10200 10030 10080 

Aug 10675 10430 10575 10630 1000 104J0 

Oct 10875 • 10875 10980 10770 10780 

Dec N.T • 11173 11230 11030 11130 

2377 lots el 50 Ians. 


Convertible Bonds 

Am ox co 416-87 82 84 

Beatrice 6%-9! 112ft lMft 

Beatrice 4ft-92 98 100 

Bcecham6%-92 108% 109% 
Borden d%-91 105ft 107ft 

Borden 5-92 97 99 

Broad Hale 4%HB7 76 78 


Warn Lamb 4ft-87 82 84 

WarnLamb4%-88 78 80 

Xerox 5481 78ft BOft 

Bondtrade — Index 

Basis Deo. 1L 1946 -IN) 

Med. Lang. 
Monday 99.12 9X18 

Previous 9*72 T3J1 


Selected Over-the-Couiiter 


NEW YORK (API— 
The MlawM list Is a 
HkcU National Secu- 
rities Dealers Assn- 
over the counter Bank. 

insurance & industrial 


Closing Prices, August 7, 


American Most Actives 

Soies Close Ch. 

Macrodinu 391,900 2% +- % 

LoewsThwt '*27.100 21ft +-1U 

APSInc 185.100 9% +-1 

UVInd wt 177,100 3ft — ft 

ResortlntlA 130700 87ft +-8ft 

InterwovCo 81600 32% +-lft 

HouOILM 75600 23% — % 

RopIdAwt 70700 4% +-1 

ConOil Gas 70700 10% + ft 

Svnlex Carp 67,100 34ft — U 

Appro final total 4680000 

Stocks sates year ago 1650300 

American stock Index: 

High Low Close Chg. 

15871 15773 15887 +0*4 


a 

U fa 



August 7.1978 
Price 

Price 


Yea 

■Yea 

Asahl Glass 

318 Matsu E.Wks 

620 

Canon 

446 MltsuWHwlnd. 

)» 

Dal Nip. Print 

574 Mlhnibl Cora. 

<55 

Full Bank 

279 Mitsui Co. 

315 

Full Photo 

516 Mltsukoshl 

577 

Hitachi 

233 NtaPcnElec 

.233 

Honda Motor 

543 Sharp 

448 

Gltoh 

250 Sony Carp 

1J70 

Japan Air U 

2.1 70 Sumitomo Bank 

278 

Kansal El.Pwr. 

1220 Talslto Marine 

238 

Kao Soap 

672 Takeda 

423 

Kirin Brewery 

467 Tellln 

111 

Komatsu 

321 Tokyo Marine 

489 

Kubota 

280 Torxry ■ 

144 

Matsu Ind. 

730 Toyota 

864 


AELind 

AFAProt 

AVMCp 

AddteaW 

AdvROSS 

AdvMJcr 

AlexAlex 

ai koine 

AllynB 

AFlnCp 

AForn 

AGroet 

AMI CTOS 

ATvCom 

AWeWna 

Amtarr 

Anodtie 

AnheusB 

AnlaCP 

ArdMay 

ArkWGs 

AsdCala 

AtIGSLt 

BalrdCp 

Bans HE 

BkamRI 

Basic Rs 

BasstFr 

BnvtsMk 

Beeline 

Betz Lab 

BlabCo 

Bird Son 

Birtctv 

BlkHIIIP 

Bonanza 

Brinks 

BrookS 

BrwTam 

Budcbca 


■ B% 

8 9 
3% 4% 
9U 10ft 
2ft 2ft 

29% 30% 
64* 65* 
18% 19ft 
14% 15% 
22ft 23ft 
3ft 3% 
14ft 14ft 
22% 23W 
52 53ft 
17ft 18ft 
3ft 3 5-16 
7ft 7ft 
27% 28% 

9 9ft 
2% 2U 

17ft 18% 
23% 24 
16ft 16ft 
7% 8ft 
14U 15ft 
12ft 13 
3% 4% 
18% 19ft 
9ft 10% 
8 8V> 

37 37% 
12 12ft 
31ft 33 
2 2% 
28ft 29 
6U 6ft 
7 7ft 
29ft 31 
22ft 23 
5U 6ft 
15% ISft 
5ft 5% 
32ft 34 
2ft 3% 
9ft 10 
2% 3 
14% 14% 
8ft 9% 
15% 15% 
24% 25% 
10ft 11% 
6 7 

37 37ft 
33% 34ft 
it 33 ft 
12ft 13 
2% 3 
17% 18% 
34 35ft 
30 31 

40ft 41ft 
54ft 55ft 
28ft 29ft 
34 34% 


Cull r Fed 

DanivM 

DataDLb 

Data 100 

DaytMal 

DekibAp 

DeLuxC 

DetCanT 


EqtOil 

EthanAl 

Fabri 

FldUnU 

Flngrhl 

FtBkSys 

FIBoatn 

FIEmpS 

FIWnFln 

Flicker 

FloWatU 

FarestO 

Farm toll 

FrankCo 

FrankEi 

Frndice 

GnRlEst 

Gn Reins 

GavEFn 

GreenM 

GreyAdv 

Glflntst 

Gyrodyn 

HroRow 

HarpGp 

HarttNt 

HenrdF 

Hoktam 

Hoover 

HortzRs 

HudsPap 

Hyatt Cp 

Hycttlnt 

IndNuci 

Infralnd 

InlelCp 

■ntrcEnr 

Inlermk 

InlmlGs 

InBkWsh 

ivvaSaUt 

JamWPr 

Jams by 

JiffvFd 


1% 2 
22ft 23ft 
9 9ft 
16 20 

24 26 

21 21 % 
34 34% 

13 14 
' 19 21 

1% 2% 

25 25% 
28ft 30 

4ft 4% 
10ft 11 
25ft 26% 
10ft 10% 
29ft 29ft 
17% 17% 
20ft 21ft 
7% 8% 
' 21 ft 21ft 
10% 11% 
7% 8ft 
5% 6ft 
7ft 8% 
19% 20ft 
4% 5ft 
IB 19 
22 22% 
1% 1ft 
20% 28% 
14ft 15 

40 40% 

19% 20ft 
10% 10ft 
6ft 6% 
11% lift 

% 1 
15% left 
2ft 3 
7% 8% 
12% 13% 
14% 15% 
7ft 9 
193 197 
13 13% 

12ft 12ft 
32 35 
13ft 15 
4 4ft 
15 15ft 
17ft 18 
14ft 15 
23 23% 

2% 2% 
12ft 13ft 
2 2ft 
44ft 46ft 
16ft 17ft 
10ft 11 
4% 5% 
3ft 3% 
58ft 60 
7 8 

12 13 

14% 14ft 
Oft Bft 

26 26ft 
lift 12% 
18 18% 

ft 1 


J«lvnM_ 

KaisSlPf 

Kalvar 

Kaman 

KmpAm 

KateGre 

Kaysam 

KaamyT 

KeUySv 

Keuffei 

KeyeFlb 

KeyCFd 

Kimball 

Kino in t 

Knapev 

Krona 

Lance In 

Land Res 

LaneCo 

L MS tor 

Lin Best 

Lose trn 

ModsGE 

MclorRt 

Mallkrt 

MolAsst 

MaulLP 

AAcCorm 

McQuay 

MldsxW 

MdidCap 

Midi Res 

MidIBks 

Mlllipr 

MissVlG 

MordCal 

Moores 

Moore Pd 

Morg Res 

Mostek 

MatchM 

MotCiub 

Mueller 

NargCp 

NatGOII 

NatUbtY 

NSecRsh 

NwidRE 

NJNGOS 

NleisnA 

NlelsnB 

NoCorGs 

NaEOi un 

NwtNGs 

NwstPS 

Maxell 

OeilwM 

Oh Ferro 

DtlerTP 

OversAIr 

PCAint 

PabstB 

PcGo R 

PauleyP 

Peer Ml 

PenaEnt 

PeterHH 

Petrol 1 1 

Petti ban 


19ft 20% 
"lift 19ft 
4ft 4ft 
38 39 

14 14ft 
% tft 
3% 4 
17ft 18% 
40 41ft 
14ft 15ft 
27% 27% 
12% 13% 
19ft 19% 
10% lift 
16ft 17ft 
30 21% 

20% 21 
2% 3ft 
23% 24% 
16% 17ft 
39% 40% 
14% 15% 
16% 16% 
2% 2ft 
37 38 

20% 21 ft 
24% 25% 
ISft 15% 
20% 21 
20% 21% 
12% 12ft 
2ft 25-16 
25% 2 6% 
32% 33 . 
17% 18% 
6% 7ft 
19ft 20% 
18 19 
3% 4ft 
23% 24ft 
13% 14% 
6ft 7, 
23% 24% 
21 22ft 
16% 17% 
Bft 9% 
5ft 6 
14ft 15ft 
15ft 16% 
28 28ft 
27% 28% 
10ft 11% 
55% 56% 
10% 10%' 
18% 18% 
18% 19ft 
27 27% 

9% 10% 
21% 22ft 
6ft 7 
12% 12% 
18ft 18% 
24% 25 
8% 9ft 
9ft 10% 
16ft 17 
19% 20ft 
44% 45% 
26ft 27ft 


PledAtft 

PfcrccSS 

Pbikrtn 

PlenHlB 

P Fasti ne 

PogoPd 

Pooh 

Proym 

PbSvNC 

PurtBen 

PutOCap 

Quail mu 

Rouen Pr 

Rahall 

Ray dim 

Rovmnd 

RecgEn 

RooclEx 

RobbMv 

Rasa km 

Rouse 

RusStav 

Sadder 

SconDt , 


Sets De If 
Svcmstr 

Shawm 

SolldS IS 

SCaJWtr 

SwGsCp 

SwEISv 

Slandvn 

SMReos 

StanHP 

SteriSt 

StrawCi 

SueerEI 

fl'JMtE DC 

Tamoox 

Tecum P 

Tamani 

Tiffany 

Tlpranr 

ToacaCp 

TmsOcO 

TrtaoPd 

TrltnOG 

Tyson Fd 

UnMcGII 

USSurg 

USTrck 

UVaBsh 

UpPenP 

Vary Gas 

Van Dus 

VonceSn 

Velcro 

VaNBsh 

WffiNGs 

WebbRs 

WahtWa 

WeMtra 

WlgtnMg 

WMIsGa 

WlnMtg 

WmorC 

Wood Lot 

WWEng 

WriahtW 

ZtonUlc 


13% 13ft 
10ft 11% 
33 34 

24 24ft 
2ft 3ft 
13ft 13ft 
2% 2% 
1% 2 
11% 12ft 
23ft 24% 
9ft 9ft 
4% 5 
7ft 7% 
» 21 
66ft 68ft 
94ft 25ft 
13% 13% 
39 39% 

29ft 30ft 
3% 4% 
9 9% 

16 lift 
3% 4% 
7-16 * It - 16 
52 55 

36% 36% 
8% 9 ' 
26 27 

32% 33% 
7% 8% 
14ft 15% 
11% 11% 
16 16% 
35 35ft 
22ft 23ft 
19% 20% 
6 6ft 
31ft 33 
7«l 7ft 
7ft 8 
35ft 36ft 
59 61 

32 34 


COCOA 

Sep 

1794 

1785 

1792 

1794 

1785 

1786 

Dec 

1780 

1774 

1777 

1779 

1771 J 

1774 

Mar 

1748 

1744 

1745 

1747 

1742 

1745 

May . 

1728 

1724 

1177 

1728 

1725 

1726 

Jul 

1705 

. 

1700 

1710 

17W-5 

1710 

Sea 

N.T 

. 

1682 

1693 

1681 

1694 

Dec 

1675 

- 

1670 

1685 

- 


T.m lots of 10 tans. 
COFFEE 

Sop 1235 1200 

1207 

1210 

1180 

1188 

NOV 

1172 

1135 

1136 

1137 

1132 

1134 

Jan 

1105 

1093 

1085 

1090 

1070 

1075 

Mar 

1065 

1050 

1040- 

1047 

1030 

1035 

May 

1035 

• 

1005 

1(00 

1005 

1020 

Jul 

1825 

1000 

995 

999 

993 

1010 

Sea 

1000 

- 

980 

990 

940 

1010 

1.510 lots of 5 tons. 






15% 16 
14ft 15% 
13% 14 
22ft 23 
2ft 3% 
7% 7% 
3% 3% 
3% 4 
32ft 33% 
25ft 26% 
6 6% 
6ft 7V, 
32ft 33ft 


THE NOMURA SECURITIES CO.. LTD. 
Pans 

NOMURA EUROPE N.V. 

Amsterdam, London 
NOMURA EUROPE GmbH 
Frankiurt 

NOMURA (SWITZERLAND) LTD. 
Geneva. Zurich 


Eurocurrency Interest Rates 


1 

AX 

Dollar 

8-0% 

D-Mark 
3ft -3* 

1 

IW. 

Franc 

%-% 

Starling 

113/16-117/16 

2 

AX 

8% -8ft 

3*-3% 

2 

AX 

%-ft 

11-llft 

3 

AX 

Bft -8* 

37/16-39/16 

3 

AX 

11/16-13/16 

11-lift 

6 

AX 

Bft -8* 

3ft -3* 

6 

AX 

1 -1 3/16 

111/16-115/16 

1 

Y. 

B%-9 

41/16-4 3/16 

1 

Y. 

1-13/16 

llft-11% 


NIKKO’S INVESTMENT 
KNOW-HOW 

A financial bridge between nations 




3r^ With our many years of experi- 
7 ence as a broker, dealer, under- 

writer, and financial advisor in Japan. 

Nikko has developed know-how that 
WSjrl' can help you make suitable investment 
wjfjr an d financial decisions. 
fjjr Nikko's worldwide network, including New 
y York, London, Zurich, Paris, Frankfurt, Luxem- 
f bourg, Beirut, and Hong Kong, is staffed with 
people whose services can serve your financial 
needs. 

For professional financial and investment serv- 
ices that serve as a two-way bridge between 
Japan and its neighbors, contact our nearest repre- 
sentative. 


An iniegMicd oppiiMCti to myeaunem and Imonca 


I THENlMDSKUmnESaXUn 
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Paris Commodities 

(Flour** In French frana per metric (on) 
August 7,1918 

High Low Close Ch. 

(Bld-Asfcod) 

SUGAR 

Od 861 855 852 855 +5 

Nov - 845 B60 +1 

D9C 870 865 >66 870 +9 

Mar 890 - 885 890 +7 

May BPS 894 892 898 +2 

Jul ■ - 894 910 uneft. 

Aug 900 915 undl. 

Od - 908 92S « 

120 lots. 

COCOA 

Sap - 1492 1504 +2 

Dec 1491 1485 1480 1488 +5 

Mar - 1450 1475 urtch. 

May - - - 1460 undt. 

Jul ... 1450 unch. 

Sep ... 1430 unch. 

251019 


International 
Stock Indexes 


21% 21* 


rest 

Prey 

High 

LOW 

12% 12* 

Amsterdam 

9X30 

9X10 

9X50 

8S60 

6 Oft 

Brussels 

115J1 

1I4J4 

115-35 

9X04 

17% 18% 

Frankfurt 

15X33 

15X21 

157.17 

141.16 

57 58% 

London 30 

50540 

497 JO 

50X40 

43X40 

4ft 5ft 
38 39% 

Bft 9ft 
17ft 18ft 
15* 16* 

London 500 

am 

24X36 

24550 

20142 

AM km 

6X12 

6X44 

6X23 

5X45 

Paris 

11X16 

11X66 

117J9 

78.10 

Sydney 

dosed 

51X55 

51EL55 

36X04 

26 26% 

Tokyo in) 

42087 

42110 

42181 

36X04 

18 18ft 

Tokyo (o) 

5J57.9S 

5J92JP 

164063 

1867.91 

9*10* 

17% IBft 
5ft 5ft 
8* ' 9ft 

Zurich 
(n> new 

307.40 
to] old 

30870 

34100 

29100 


European Markets 

(Yesterdays dosing prices 
in local currendes) 


Amsterdam 

AKZO 31 DO 

Albert Heiln 107J0 

Algembank 36X50 

Amrobank 77M 

AT ham Rub 6250 

Fokker 3X50 

Helnakan 103J» 

H.VJL 57J» 

Haogovens 38)10 

KXJW. 156-00 

Nat Nedder 104.70 

Pakhoad 37.90 

Philips 25-80 

Robeco 176JX) 

Rallnca 140.00 

Royal Dutch 13X60 

Unilever 119A0 

VanOmmer 14050 

VerMach 51 M 

Brussels 

Arbed 2315 

GBL (Brux.Lamb) 
1335 

CockOugree 440 JO 

Electro be I 6340 

GB-Inno-BM 2310 

Hoboken 2300 

PelraHna 3375 

Pti. Geveart 1368 

Sac. Gene rale 2,105 

Solvay 2370 

Un. Mlnlere 77230 

Frankfurt 

A.E.G. 7630 

BJL5.F. 13230 

Baver 13530 

Cotnmerzbnk 228.70 

Cont Gummi 8030 

Daimler 31530 

Demag 16130 

Deuttxmk 296.00 

OnesdeBk 23830 

Hoechst 13030 

Hoesch 4830 

Karlsta 33230 

Kauhof 23930 

KJ-i.D. 18030 

Lutttwnsa 10930 

AAannesman 171.10 

Metallaesell 2*030 

Neckermann 15630 

RWEjmw 17630 

Scherlng 26230 

Siemens 29030 

Thvssen 12X00 

Varlo 18730 

Veba 13050 

Volkswagen 23X20 

London 

Angta-Am cp X30 

Anglo- Am 0A2% 

Bardarv bk 338 

Beecharm G 7.11 

BICC 136 

Boots 124 

Bawdier 1.98 

Brlt-Am-Tot 331 

BrH-Oxyg 0.74 

Bril Pet 838 

Burmah 069 

Cad bury Sc 038ft 

Chartered 1^47 

Caurtaulds 135 

DeBoer D 4 j02 

Dacca Roc 430 

Distillers 230 

Dunlap 034 

E Mus Ind 1.49 

GEC 192 

FmStGed Wo 

GKN 236 

Glaxo Gr 638 

Gold Fields 1.94 


GtUnSt 
Guinness 
Hawker-Sidd 
Hudson Bav 
Imp Cheat 
imps 

MarkS-Spen 
Metal Bax 
Nichols 
Plessev 
Rand Mines 
Rank Ore 
Royal Dutch 
R.TX 
Shell 

Thorn (A) 
Tube Invest 
Union Carb 
Vickers 
Wor L3I6 
West Deep 
West Drlef 
west Hold 
west Min 
Woo (worth 
ZCI 


Milan 


Bastogi 

ERBA 

ErcMarsMI 

Flal 

| FI raider 
Gone ralll 

I IFI 
Haines 
italslder 
Lo Rinas 
Monied Is 
Olivetti 
Pirelli 
5nla Visco 


Paris 


Air Liquids 

32X10 

Alimentolre 

unq 

Aquitaine 

57X00 

BSN 

unq. 

CorrgfBur 

1J28 

Clm Lafarge 

20X00 

Cle Banco Ire 

38X00 

CFP 

14100 

CGE 

386J0 

CCF 

121J0 

Ferodo 

48100 

l metal 

6140 

LOreal 

747 JO 

Mach Bull 

46-00 

Michel In 

U10 

AAoet Henn 

569 JO 

Moulinex 

15X10 

Paribas 

181J0 

PUK 

9150 

Penorrava 

36J0 

Perrier 

269 JO 

Peugeot 

47X00 

Rh Poulenc 

107.90 

SacJior 

30 JO 

St Gobain 

15X90 

Suez 

29100 

Telemecnn 

unq. 

Thomson 

23100 

Uslnor 

24-50 


European Gold Markets 

August 7. 1978 

Open Close NX. 
London 2M30 20X65 4-135 

Zurich 205325 204375 +335 

Paris (133 kilo) 30119 30331 4X21 

U3. dollars per ounce. 


Gold Options 

( prices la S/w.) 

Ban Avg. Nov Feb. 

200 830-930 

SOS 

210 930-1030 

215 635- 735 1235-1335 

330 930.1050 

Valears White Weld SA. 

L Quai do Moal-Bbuic 
1211 Geners L Switawtand 
Tel. 3125 60- Tele* 28305 


Chin 

12 Month Stack Sis. - Clow Pr«v 

High Low Dlv. in s Yld. P/E IQOs. High Low Q uet. Close 


01*09 

12 Month Stack Sto. Clwg jft*«v 

High Low Dlv. In 6 Yld. P/E 1D0X High Low Quet-Clew 


12 Month Stock . Six Ouse p!5S 

High Low Div. In S Yld. P/E IDOsLHlah Low Ouot. Close 


(Conriimed From Page II) 

12% 9% Opelika 34 Ml) 5 10ft 10 

16% 15 OranRk L44 83 8 ■ 13 16ft 16ft 

10ft 5% Orange 30 Z424 93 8% Eft 
24% 18ft OutMar 130 63 9 92 23ft 22ft 

28 17% Owtte ICO 1 X7 7 S 26ft 24ft 


18ft 10% OverhDr JO 
23ft 17ft OvrnTr 1.10 
3lft 20% OverSh Mb 
34ft 29 OwflflCO 30 
25% 19ft Owen Ml 1.16 
87 68 Own 1 1 p(4JS 

12ft 8V% Dxfrdln 30 

lift 9ft PNBMt 30 
33ft 23ft PPG 1J2 
18ft 7 PSA 
15 12ft PacAS 134 
24ft 23 PocGE 116 
Zlft 18ft PacUg 130 
50% 31ft PacLm 2 
71ft 18ft PNwTel 132 
40ft 28ft PaePet J3 
32ft 30V. PocPw 133 
18% 15 POCTT 1J0 
14ft 10% PaeTln 30 
9ft 5% PaineW M 
15 13 PatW an JO 

19ft 16 PalmBc 1 
8 4ft PamMa .12 
aid 4ftPonAm 
48% 38ft PonEP 260 
19ft 14ft Paprctt lb 
21ft 14ft Pargas 1.06 
69% 33% ParkDr 30 
29ft 30% ParHan 1.10 
29ft 15% ParkPn M 
15ft 9ft Pat Pti 
21% 17 Paytsnw SO 
27% 18% Peabdy SAb 
8% 5ft Pengo 
4ft ift pemCent 
4ft 2% PenDix 
*3% 32ft Penney 1 J6 
25ft 20ft PaPL 1.92 
55ft 47ft PaPL pft50 
103 89 PaPL PEL60 

100 85ft PaPL PtBXO 
108ft 100 PaPL P(9J24 
116 106% PaPL p< 11 
96 83% PaPL pf 8 

102ft 88 PaPL pfBJO 
39% 32 Penwtt 3 
2SVz 31ft Penw pflAO 
33% 26 Permzol 2 
13% 7 PeopDr JO 

39ft 32% PCOPGS 280 
33ft 23ft PepsiCo 1 
28 17 PerfclriE 40 

14ft 7ft Pertec 
54% 30ft Pel Inc 2 
29% 16ft Pci Inc pfJO 
Z7% 15% Petlnc Pf 1 
49ft 32ft Petrie 1 JO 
32V* 25V* Petrol an .90 
27ft 20% PetRS 2370 
25ft 30ft PetRs Pfl.75 
37% 23ft Pfizer 1 JO 
28ft 17ft PhelpD AO 
21 16% Philo El 180 

55ft 46 PhilE p(488 
107% 94 PhtlE PWJ0 
92% 76 PhilE Pf780 
91 « PhilE Pf7J5 

26ft 15ft PhllaSub S6 
76ft 55% PhllMr 285 
7% 5ft Phi 1 1 nd J4 
36ft 36% PhllPet 1 JO 
15 BftPhllVH 80 
17% ISft Pied NG 184 
8ft 4% Pier 1 JO 
44ft 33ft Pllsbrv 1 JO 
33ft 25ft Pioner 1J6 
18 9ft PlanrEI -17e 
28% 15ft PltnevB I 
24ft 19ft PittPrs 80a 
27% 19% Plttstn 1J20 
Bft 3ft Plan Rsc 
30% 10ft Plantm .12 
30% 6 Playboy .12 
20ft 14% piessv U5e 
29ft 15 Pneumo l 
53ft 23ft Polaroid 1 
29ft 9ft Pnd rasa JO 
30ft 16 PapeTal I 
22% 15 Portec 80 
20ft 18ft Port GE 1.70 
115V* 105 PoG pniJ50 
36 23ft Potllch 1 
16ft 14ft PatmEI 1J4 
55 46 PatEI pMJSO 

50 42ft PatEI p(4JM 
22ft 13% Premier 84 
33% 24% PrlmeCm 
91% 73ft ProctG 3 
12ft 8 ProdRsh M 
26% 16ft Prater J0[ 
20 15% PSvCol 186 

36 22ft PSCol pfXlO 
■30ft 25 PSInd 2.16 
21% 18% PSvNH 188 
Va 19% PSvNM 1 J6 
26 21ft PSvEG 112 
17ft 14ft PSEG Pfl80 
51ft 41% PSEG pf4JM 
66ft 55 PSEG nfSJ8 
85% 75 PSEG Pi 680 
28% 25 PSEG Pi 283 
131 114 PSE pf12J$ 
96% Bl PSEG pf7J0 
96ft Blft PSEG pfX08 


<3 7 78 16ft 16% 
48 6 121 u26ft 24% 
1 j 6 34 25ft 26 

ZJ3 8 489 34% 34% 
5.1 7 x229 23% 22% 
68 1 72ft 72ft 

5J 4 120 10% 10ft 


10 — % 
16% 

8ft+ ft 
22ft— ft 
26%+l% 
16%+ ft 
25%+lft 
26% 

34%+ % 
22%+ ft 
72ft— ft 
10% 


XI 11 31 9% 9ft 9%+ ft 

63 9 280 28ft 27% 27%- ft 

19 27 18 17% 18 + % 

9J 17 13ft 13% 13%+ ft 

SJJ 81842 34% 24% 24%- % 

98 7 66 19% 19ft 19ft- % 

4016 5 50ft 50ft 50ft + ft 

7 J 8 19 20% 20ft 20%+ ft 

28 8 55 36% 35% 36 “% 

88 9 113 22ft 22ft 22%+ ft 

8.9 7 72 16 15% 15%— ft 

68 6 3 12ft 12 lZft+ ft 

XI 4 672 u 9% 9% 9%+ % 

XT 20 14% 14ft 14%+ ft 

S.1 6 35 T9ft 19% 19VS+ % 

1813 539 7% 7 7%+ % 

52397 8% B 8 —ft 

58 7 36 44% 44ft 44ft— % 

52 8 33 19% 19ft 19%+ % 

6811 25 15% 19ft 15%+ % 

8 9 200u7Dft 68 £9%+2% 

X9 9 27 28ft 28 28%+ ft 

XI 12 96 28% 28 28 — % 

27 57 lift lift 11%— ft 

IS 10 46 20ft 20% 20%— ft 

811 64 26% 26% 26ft— W 

47 6% 6% 6% 

496 2ft 2% 2ft 
5 4% 4% 4%+ ft 

48 9 184 40 39% 39% 

98 7 266 21% 21ft 21ft— ft 


6* 

6* 

6* 

2% 

2* 

2% 

4ft 

4ft 

4*+ ft 


98 2860 50 48ft 48ft-2 

9.1 230 94 94 94 — ft 

98 zSO 89 89 89 — % 

8.9 z50 103% 103% 103% 

10. z330 108 107% 108 
98 z60 84ft 84ft 84ft+ ft 

98 z50 92 92 92 —1 

58 8 25 37% 37% 37%+ ft 

68 7 2S% 25 25% 

69 9 130 29 28% V 

18 9 34 12% 12 12%+ % 

78 7 330 37% 36% 36%+ ft 

XI 14 966 33% 32ft 32%— % 

1817 400 27% 26% 27 + ft 

10 191 11% lift lift— % 

3J 134010 54% 54% 54ft+ % 
2J 28 29% 29% 29% 

X7 6 26% 26% 26% — ft 
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24% 17ft Singer JO 
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42% 27% SnapOn UQB 
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3ft 1ft SoAtiTr 
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35% 15ft SouWwn 80 
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14ft 9ft SoatBk 80 
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18 15% SauthCa 184 

21% 17ft SalnGE 180 
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38 

32 
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32 
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5 
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30% SouPaC 140 
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17 
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20* — ft 

56 

44% SouRY 168 
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37 
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26 
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24 
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18* 

18 
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26* 
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IX 
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47 
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9J 
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36* Sou Ravi 1 
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80 

80 
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25ft 
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13% 
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2J 12 1163 76 73ft 73ft— 2ft 
38 7 162 7 6% 7 + ft 

17 9 512 33 32ft 32%— % 
49 41 14ft 14ft 14ft+ % 

13 7 11 17ft 17ft 17%+ ft 
XI 5 51 6% 6% 6ft 

2911 253 44ft 43% 44Vi+ % 
69 7 99 29% 29 29ft + ft 
1912 2 17 17 17 

38 9 425 28ft 27% 27ft + % 
3J10 28u24% 24% 24%+ ft 
47271159 26 25ft 25ft + ft 
11 296 7% 7ft 7ft— % 

J 14 87 18% 18% 18%— ft 

8 46 407 23% 22ft 22%+ ft 
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38 5 18 29% 29 29— % 
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29 8 18 35% 35ft 35%+ ft 
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38 9 9 12% 12ft 12%+ ft 
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X« 25 23ft 23% 23%—% 
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89 9 570 24ft 24ft 24ft— % 
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99 6 26% 26 26%+ % 
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7* 
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7 
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26 20 QuakO 194 
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30ft 
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30ft 

30 

30%+ ft 

74 
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5J 

2 

69ft 

69ft 
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17% 

11% RTE 60 

43 7 
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14ft 

13% 
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15 
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3J 5 
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15 

15%+ % 

16% 
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3410 
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15 

14% 

14%— % 

10 

3% Ramad .12e 
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8% 

7ft 
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43 7 
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24 + % 

13ft 

5* RapAm JOe 

14 6 
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13% 

14%+ * 
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50 

12 u45 

44 
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47 
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XI 
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48 
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34ft 
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4J 4 

29 

34ft 

34% 
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27% 

18% Raymnd l 
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33% 
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28 Raythn 1J0 

12 13 
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3J 8 
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25% 
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22* 
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11. 9 

29 
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I9ft 

19*— % 

Aft 

2% Redman 

9 

B3 

5% 

5ft 
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11% 
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66 8 

32 

9% 

9% 
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27% 

21* RcevsB 160 

7J 5 

39 

23ft 

23 

23 + % 

17* 

13% Reich Ch J4 

XT B 
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15 

14% 

14%— % 

.40* 

27% RelnEI 1J0 

3J 11 

111(141 
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40% — ft 

112% 

77% RelEI pf 3 

26 

1(1113% 113% 113%+2 

35 

19ft RelnGp 1 JO 

X5 4 

866 

34ft 

33% 

33*- % 

55 

34% RelG pl 120 

42 

25 

52% 

52 
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27ft 

24% ReIG pf 260 

93 

13 

27ft 

27% 

27ft + % 

129ft 

26% Heiln pf268 

9J 

12 

28 

27ft 

27ft— ft 

20 

7 RepCp JOe 

1.1 6 

20 

19 

18* 

19 + ft 

26% 

20ft RepFnS 1J0 

54 6 
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26% 

28 +1% 

I 2* 

1% RepMlg 


30 

1* 

1ft 

1* 

26* 

21ft RepSII 160 

X2 6 

89 

25* 

25ft 
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26ft RepTex 132 

33 9 

71 
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40 

40 

18ft 
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IJ 14 
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14ft 
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26% 22% RsOll pfl J5 
27% 17 RevcoD S2 
17% 10ft Revere 
55 37% Revlon 1 JO 

19% 11% Rexham 80 
21% 15% Rexnrd 98 
69% 52% Reyn In 3J0 
82 56ft Rev In pi 225 
36% 24ft ReyMfl 180 
85 61ft RevM p(450 
22% 12% Rich Co 1.10 
28% 19% RichMer .90 
22% 17 RiegelT 1J50 
27% 20% RIoGran 90 
14% 12% RioGr pf M 
25% 15% RitaAid 82 
28ft 18% Robshw 1 JO 
34ft 21% Rablsn 1J0 
12% 9% Rabins 92 

21ft 17% RochG 184 
19% 15 RoctiTl 184 
15% 11 Rockowr J8 
38 27% Rockwl 2J0 


78 25 23% 23ft 23ft— % 

1.912 214 Z7ft 26ft 26%+ ft 

6 80 17 16% 16ft— ft 

2915 893 u55% 55 55%+ ft 

3911 93 18ft 18ft 18% 

4J 8 187 21ft 20% 21ft+ % 
XI 7 809 58ft 57ft 57ft— 1 
X5 7 64 64 64 —2 

48 8 110 33% 32ft 32ft— ft 
6J 4 73% 73ft 73ft— ft 
59 6 29 20% 19% 20ft+ ft 
3910 134 27ft 27% 27%—% 
7J 5 17 19V* 19 19ft+ ft 

XI 6 16 25ft 25ft 25ft + ft 

58 117 14% 14% T4ft+ % 

1J 12 222 24% 24ft 24%+ % 
48 10 265 27ft 27% 27ft— % 
59965 34% 34 34+ft 

X910 305 lift 10% 11 

79 8 32 18% 18% IBft 

78 8 51 19ft 19ft 19%+ % 
69 6 28 14% 13% 13ft— % 
XI 7 208 36% 36ft 36ft + ft 
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Buehrte 2J90 

B Bowerl 1880 

CTb Geigy 1980 

Cr Suisse 2,165 

Fisher 66090 

HofRochN 6900 

Nestle 3990 

SondM 3J2S 

SleB. Suisse 36990 
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U.B. Suisse 3970 
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1 
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89 
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19 
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60 

3J10 

38 
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25% RoJm 


37 
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35 
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5% 
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4* 

4% 

4ft 
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36 
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17 
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32 
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32 
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29 
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9* 
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8% 

8% 
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1.10 

5J 6 

97 
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31 
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60 

1832 
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33% 
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17 
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11 
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46 
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64 

36 8 

36 

13% 

13% 

13%+ ft 

35% 

29% SJoMn 

1J0 

SJ 9 
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24% 

23ft 
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13% 
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9J 6 

4 
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46 
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58 6 

10 

43 
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13ft 
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9.1 

95 
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11% 
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33% 

25% St RegP 1J3 

56 9 
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31% 
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8% 

6% Salant 

60 

56 4 

29 
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7% 

7% 

27 

14ft Sambos 

60 

3610 
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18 

17ft 
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16% 

14% SDieGE 1J6 

X9 7 
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15ft 

ISft 
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X521 

30 
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11% 
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9 

92 
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21ft 
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40ft 

32% SFelnd 2J0 

66 i 
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32ft 
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10* 

8ft SFeln pfJO 

55 

1 

9% 

9% 

9% 

34ft 

22 ft 5Felnl 

60 
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29* 

28% 

28*— % 

18 

13% Sgtwel 

.72 
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16 

15% 
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7ft 
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4% 
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15 
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4% 
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SftSavOnD 

32 

3J 8 
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10ft 

9% 

10 

13% 

H%SavElP 
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30 

13 

12ft 
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16 
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7J4 

9J 

4 
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14ft 
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11% savBM 

60 

XI 5 
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6* 
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6* 

7ft 
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26ft SchrPIo 1J4 
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37 
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16ft 

10ft Schlltz 

60 
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26 18% SwtFI pfl JO 

15% 13% SwtPS 1.20 
22ft 12ft SpartF 94 
13% 8ft Spartan 80 
22% 15 SperrvH 1 
40 36 SpervH pf 3 

48ft 29% Surry R 1J2 
17ft 12 SprfngsM .90 
28 22% SauarD 180 

37% 21% Squibb 192 
23% 16% Stalev 1 
29% 22ftStBrnd 196 
34ft 26 SiBPnt J6 
18ft lOftStdMatA J4 
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52% 43% S tO Ind 2J0 
36ft 28% SICHlOh 98 
9% 5%5tPacCP JO 
7ft 6% 5tPrud 86 
24% 17 Standex 1.10 
42% 26% Stan W 184 
28ft 19% Slarret lJOa 
4% 3ft StMutlnv 
12% lift StaMSe 195 
45% 31 Stout Ch 2 
13 8%Sterchl J6a 
19% 12% SterlDg .77 
4% 3 SterPre .12b 

20 ll%stemdnt JO 


IJ 18 962U94% 92ft 
X5 9 74 u9B% 27% 
7J 109 5% 5 

4J 8 39 33% 33% 
XI 10 x21 41ft 40% 
49 10 557 17% 17% 
1911 70 19% 19ft 
5.9 7 209u24% 23% 
49 2uS8 57 

17 6 8% 8% 

X9 5 9ft 9ft 

IX 9 W% 14 
.9 9 355 22 30ft 
68 5 246 34% 33ft 
2J 6 217 13% 13ft 
3J 9 101 u3Q 29% 
X711 309 25% 24% 
U 9 146(116% 15% 
49 9 46 25ft 25 

38 321 15% 15% 

48102415 25% 25% 

44 932 13 12% 

1J 9 188 40 39% 

16 A 21 14 13% 

39 7 48 9% 9% 

4J 7 19 11% lift 
49 5 73 17% 17 

J 3 103 30% 29% 
39 4 303 10% 9% 

58 6 254 33% 33% 
27 8 10 43% 43% 
5.9 5 35 12 11% 

7J 2 18% 18% 
101 26% 25ft 
84 Y210 S3 52% 
yB 63 14% 14% 
26 8 232 53 51% 

38 8 117 36ft 36ft 
1811 79 14% 14% 

18 611 14ft 13ft 

3913 397 13ft 13 
4J 4 474 19% 19% 
99 23 35% 35ft 

2810 39 27ft 27 
29 7 51 17% 17 
38 10 88 14% 14% 
57 4 29 20% 20% 
1910 218(148 Vi 47% 
1.923 471 97 94% 

38 6 21 20% 19% 
4J 9 91 23% 21ft 
2816 234 U44 42ft 
1 J 16 321 8% 8% 

89 6 19 46% 46 

5u 3% 3% 

88 8 78 19 18% 

8J 9 8 .191* 19 
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17. 6 17 8 7% 

BJ 8 5B4 26ft 26ft 
9J 101211 16 int 
79 7 24 2Dft 19% 
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1910 69 29ft 28ft 
49 8 59 27ft 26% 
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XI 7 24ft 24ft 
7.9 9 96 15ft 15% 
18 9 48 21% 20% 
4J 9 4 13 12% 

49 8 87 22% 21% 
7.9 3 38 37% 
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4J 
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AJ 
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17% 13% StrldRIt 1 
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28ft 17% SunChm 80 
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66ft 50 Sunds PfXSQ 
14% 11% SwnsM JOe 
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14% 9ft Talley l 
14% 12% Talley Pf l 
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69 8 14 16% 16% 
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2614 43 23% 23 
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16%+ % 
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3ft+ ft 
!B%+ ft 
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23%+ ft 
42% — I 
43%—] 
22% — ft 
54 
66 
12% 

37%+ ft 
1B%— ft 
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AS x!38 91 88ft 90% +1% 
59 x59 78ft 75% 7Bft+l% 

13 9 39 49% 48% 48%— ft 
15 3% 3ft 3ft— ft 

7J 5 113 12% 12% 12%+ ft 
7.7 20 13% 13 13 

6J 9 282 20% 20% 20%-% 

11 671 28 27 27%+ % 

12 127u22ft 22 22ft+ ft 

28 5 60 9% 9ft 9%+ ft 


22ft + ft 
9%+ ft 


23% 

8ft Techncr -40 

4J 5 

133 

10 

9% 

10 + ft 

15ft 

7* TGhncalr A0 

29 73 707 

14% 

13ft 

73ft— % 

14% 

8% Technlcn 

10 

41 

12% 

11* 

11*— % 

46* 

32% Tektrnx .48 

IJ 14 

206 

46 

45% 

45ft + ft 

9% 

5% Tetecor M 

4J 7 

289 u 9* 

B* 

9%+ ft 

119% 

47%Tetadn 9.14t 

SJ 6 

217 113ft 110% 110ft— 2 

13% 

7% Telprmt 

19 

333 

12% 

11* 

11*- * 

6% 

1* Telex 

12 

318 

5* 

5* 

5ft + % 

33% 

28 Tennca 2 

6Jf7x54S 

31* 

31% 

31%+ % 

88% 

81% Tone pr 760 

X7 

x9Q 

85% 

85% 

B5%+ % 

T4 

7% Tesoro 


171 

10* 

10% 

10*+ % 

26% 

18ft Tesar pl2.16 

9J 

33 

22* 

22* 

22*— % 

29% 

23ft Texaco 2 

7.9 92151 

26% 

25% 

25ft— * 

40ft 

33 Tex Cm 1J2 

3010 

282 

40ft 

40 

40%+ % 

47 

37ft TexEst 2J0 

XI 7 

329 

37ft 

37ft 

37%— % 

32ft 

28% TxET Pf287 

9.9 

12 

29ft 

29 

24 — % 

48% 

38% TexGT 264 

U B 

92 

45 

44ft 

44ft + % 

27 

19ft Tex Ind lb 

XI 5 

24 

25% 

24% 

24*— % 

93ft 

61* Tex Inst 168 

1817 

298 

92ft 

91% 

91*— * 

12 

7ft Texint 

13 

459 

10 

9% 

10 + ft 

35 

24% TexOGs 36 

U 7 

254 

26ft 

26% 

26ft + % 

49% 

36 TxPcLd .<Oe 

.918 

7 

46% 

45* 

46 — ft 

23% 

19ftTexUf[l 1J2 

68 9 

738 

22 

21ft 

27* 

24* 

15% Texsgll 1 JO 

SJ 20 

270 

21 

20* 

20*— % 

45ft 

36ft Texglf pl 3 

72 

11 

41* 

41ft 

4T%+ ft 

6% 

2ft Texfl ind 


57 

Aft 

6% 

6%+ % 

34% 

22% Textron 160 

4 J 8 

334 

34 

33ft 

33ft— ft 

38% 

28% Texlr pf2J8 

56 

44 

38ft 

37ft 

37ft— % 

30% 

Sift Texlr pflAO 

46 

60 

30% 

30% 

30% — % 

39% 

21% Thiokol U0 

3810 

99 

39ft 

38* 

38% — % 

48% 

33* TtimBet 182 

2816 134 

47% 

47 

47 — % 

14ft 

V* Thom in 68b 

38 7 

25 

12% 

12% 

12% 

32 

ldfeThmJW 1.50 

48 8 

34 

31* 

31% 

37* — * 

13% 

7ft Thrifty J2 

3813 

357 u 14* 

T3% 

13ft+ % 

26% 

17% Tlcar Ula 

■LB 6 *63 

25* 

25 

25 — % 

26ft 

18ft Tidwatr 80 

36 9 

78 

22* 

22% 

22ft— ft 

32% 

10% Tiger Int 60 

2010 

482 

31 Vi 

30 

30*+ % 

50* 

31% Tlmein 1 JO 

21 10 

464 uSOft 

49 

49 — 1% 

38% 

29 Tlmel pll J7 

43 

4 

36 ft 

36 

3*ft+l% 

34 

22% TlmeM 1 

1111 

146 

32% 

32ft 

32* 

54 

41 TImkn 260 

5.0 7 

26 

51% 

51* 

5I*+1% 

9% 

5 TablnP 

4 

40 

6* 

6% 

6%+ ft 

31% 

lift ToddSh 


13 

29% 

291. 

29ft 

26% 

21* TolEdis 212 

A9 9 

55 

23* 

23% 

23ft+ % 

26ft 

22 Tel Ed pf2JI 

9J 

2 

23 ft 

23ft 

23ft + ft 

12% 

8 TankaCp 68 

AS 

11 

10ft 

10* 

10*— ft 

12* 

6?j ToatRal 60b 

1610 

4 

lift 

11% 

11% 


22% 11% Trocar 80 
44ft 30% Trane 1J4 
M% 32ft TranUn 1.92 
28ft 7ft TWA 
36ft 17ft TWA pf 2 
18% 16% TWA pf 1.90 
19 12% Transm JO 

24ft 30% T ranine 1.96 
23% lAftTronsco 1.10 
lift 7% Transcn 82 
80% 74 TrGP pf665 
104ft 99ft TrG pf 1032 
27ft 24% TrGP ptZSO 
17% lift Trnsoh 80b 
29% 21% Tranwy 180 
39% 26% Travlrs 188 
43 32 Trovelr pf2 

21 18% Tricon 2J8e 

32ft 29% TrlCn pf2J0 
2ft 1ft TrtSaM 
10ft 7 Triaind 
22% 18% TrfaPc 60 
25 18% Trintyln 1 

52 27% Tropica .990 

16% 14% TucsnG 132 
40ft 20% TCFOX 1 JOO 
24ft 15% TwInDo JO 
23ft 12% TYCOLOb 80 
34% 17ft TvierCP .70 
29% 17 Tvmflir 


16ft UAL JO 
17% UAL of 80 
18% UGL 1J6 
27% UGI Pf 2.7S 
15ft UMC 1 JO 
1% UMETTr 
17% UVInd 1 
18 UARCO 180 
Oft unarca .76 
48ft unlNV 3JBe 
lift UnBnco .92 


IJ 9 133 u23 22% 

X3 8 39 42% 41% 

5J 8 110 36% 36' 

5 1145 U29% 28% 
9.1 26 22% 21% 

11. 74 17% 17ft 


23 + % 
41%— % 
36ft + % 
28% 

22 + % 
17ft— % 


4J 7 504 18% 17% 17%— % 
8.9 49 22ft 21ft 22 + % 

56 7 150 19ft 19% 19% — % 

48 8 28 10ft 10% 10ft + ft 

9J 250 74ft 74ft 74ft 

io. ziia ioi 101 ioi 
9J 2 26ft 26% 26ft + % 


28 4 54u17ft 17 
SJ 6 <0. 27% 27% 
4J 6 345 39% 39 
46 15 u43ft 43ft 

IX «5 20 19% 

8J 4 30% 30% 
25 2ft 2% 
IB 10% 10% 
28 8 SS 21% 21% 
46 6 44 22% 21% 
1.9153405(152% 51ft 
78 8 98 Ul7 16% 
XI 4 242 39% 38% 
4J 8 x9 21% 21 
21 5 364 IBft 18% 
20 9 Ulu35ft 33% 
14 99 29ft 29% 
U — U— u — 

10 52976 41% 39% 
1 J 1 (MOVj 40% 
76 7 38 20% 20% 
98 zlOO WU 29ft 
68 8 263ul8% 18ft 
3 1% 1% 

45 6 440 23% 22% 
5J 7 4 24 % 24% 

SJ 8 41ul4% 14% 

6.9 6 7 54% 54% 

X712 166 24% 24% 


17 

27%+ % 
39ft 

43%+lft 
19% — ft 
30Vt 
2% 

10ft + % 
21% 

21ft 

521/:+ ft 
17 + ft 
38%+ ft 
21%+ ft 
16%+ ft 
35ft +1% 
29% — Vi 

40 — ft 
40%+ % 
20%+ % 
29ft + % 
18ft 
1ft 

22ft— % 
M%+ ft 
14%+ ft 
54% 

247*+ % 


53% 36% UCnmp 2 
47% 36 UnCorb 2J0 
8% 6% UnCmrce 
6% 41* UntonCp 
16% 131* UnEIec 184 ’ 
25ft 21% UnEI RfT.13 
30% 26% UnEI PfX72 
93% 80ft UnEI Pf 8 
56% 45% UnOCal 280 
53% 40%UPOCC 2. 
IBft 14% UPac pf 87 
10ft 7 Unlroval JO 
91 77V) Untryal p!8 

12 6% Un Brand 

16ft 12% UnBrd flf 
35% 2#%U£nRs 108 
26% 13% UFInCaf 1 
221* 16% UnGrty .12 
29% 25% U Ilium X56 
241* 15% Unit Ind JOb 
15% II Unltln pf82 
16 SHUntllnn .18 
12% 10% UJeTBfc 1 J4 
. 34ft 24 UNud 80 
2% IftUnPkMn 
19% 12% UnRefg .72 
16% UftUSFoS 184c 
36% 28ft USFM 2 
30% 21 USGyps 1J0 
27% 22% USGv pfl JO 
10% AftUSHam J2 
9% 6ft USlnd 52 
19 11% USLeasg 88 

6% 3% US Rty 
28% 20% USShoe 1 J2 
34% 24% USSteel 160 
36% 27 USTabc 160 
51% ' 32ft UnTech 2 

225 141% UTch pf 8 
138% 99% UTch pf7J3 
69% 59ft UTch pfX87 
20% 17ft UnITel >J6 
25% 21% UnlT JpTJO 
18 ‘ 7% Umtrod JO 
9% 8% unlvar St, 
31% 21% UnlvFd 1J8 

24 17% UnLeaf 1 J4 
54% 32% Uplahn 1J2 
23% 15% USLIFE JS 
12% 19% USitfeP .96a 
21% 17%UtaPL 160 
25ft 23 UtPL pf2J4 

21% 16% VF Cp 
21 lMtVSICp JO 
9ft AftVaUeytn 80 
20% 14% Vartan 80 

15 Bft Vara J2 
9ft SftVando 

3ft 2% Venice 
15% 13% vests* i J6e 
24% 1 aft Viacom J5 
15ft 13% VaEPw 1J2 
62% 50 VaEP pf S 
90ft 76 VaEP PT7J2 
110 96 VaEP PI9J5 

32ft 28 VaEP pfX90 
88 74 VaEP pf785 

16 5ft Vornodo 
33ft 21% VukitM TJ0 

52ft 26ft WUI 1 
15ft to Wabash JO 
53% 45% WObR pf4J0 

21 15% Wachov 68 
56 42ft Wach pfUO 

5% 3ft WochRtv 
26ft iSftWaiMrt J2 
29% 15% Walgm 1J0 
31ft 24ft WtkrA 180a 
29% 17% Wall Bus J6 
29% 21 WalMu 7 JOb 
33ft 25% Watt Jm 180 
12% 11 WoltJ pf 1 
12% 6ft WardPd 
12% AftWornaco 
30ft 19 Warns 160 
50ft 2S% WmCom 1 
100 50 WrnC PflJS- 

32% 23% Warn rL 1J0 
26% 23 WashGs 2J8 
29% 17% WshNat 1 JO 
27ft 20ft WashSll 180 
23% 21% WshWt 1.92 
29% 14%WasteM JO 
24ft 16% WatklnJ 80 
7ft 5ft WovGas 88 
19% 17ft Way G pfl 60 
7ft 5%weanUn JO 
14% 12% Wean pflJA 
25% 9% WebbD J3e 
36ft 25% WelsMkt .94 
30% 34 WellsF 180 
14% lift WeiFM lJOa 
S6ft 49% WtPP pf4J0 

40 31% WtPtPe 280 '■ 

10% 9% WstctT. 68 
14% Aft WnAHrL 80 
36% 22% WAir pf 2 
42% 29ft WnBnc 1J0 
34 19 WnNoA 80b 

37ft 17% WPocln I 
30% 16ft WnPubl J8 
20ft 15ft WUnlon 180 
54% 46 WnUn p«60 
58% 49ft WnUn of* .90 
lift lOftWUn dPfl.18 
27ft 23% WUTI pf2J6 

25 lh%WeslgEI .97 
56% 45 Wltg pfXBO 
29ft 23% Wstvac 1J0 
24ft 14% Waving udb 
32ft 20ft Weyerhr JO 
49ft 38% Wcvr pfZJO 

41 36 WhoelF la 

42ft 35ft WheetP pf 2 
12% 8 WheelPIt 
60 39 WhelPlt pf6 

48% 32 WhelPlt pf5 
2 S<4 20 Whlrlpl 1J0 
24% 19ft White 1 JO 
43ft 41ft WhIIC ptC 3 
lift 6% WhlteMt 
15% 5%wnittak .15e 
19% 13% Wl ekes .92 
11% 6Va Wlebktf 80 
23% 16% Williams 1 
10 6% WitShrO .14 

43% 33%WlnnD 168 

. 4% 3% Wlmbgo 
15V. n Winter J I 
31ft 26V* WISE P 2J4 
109% 100ft WISE PI8J0 
23 19% WIsGas 1.92 

.30 26% WfasG pfX55 

23 18% Wise PL 1J6 

21% 17% WflscPS 162 
24% 20% Wltco 1 JO 
14% 10% WitlrR 60a 
7% 4% WolvrW J4 

16ft lOftWometC -52 
9% 6 V* WoodC 80 
2Sft 16ft WoodPt 80 
21% 17% Wohfyttl 180 
32% 26% Walw pf2J0 
9 3% WaridAIr 

'96% 64ft Wriglv 280a 
12ft 7% Wurltzr 88 
18% 10% Wytaln J2 
10% 5ft WyleLb J6 
5% 2 Wyly 

63 40% Xerox 2 

44% 21% XTRA M 
23% 9% Yales JO 
18ft 14 ZateCp ) 
14% 11% ZalepfA JO 
19ft 10% Zapata JOb 
87 45 Zapata pi 2 

15 6 ZayreCp 

22 11% ZenlthR 1 

18% 13% Zurnlnd 68 


.4.1 II M 49ft 48ft 49 + ft 
« 7 716 40% 40% 40%+ % 
14 209 u 9 8% 9+4. 

9 84 S% 5% 5%— ft 
98 9 M0 15% ISft 15%+ % 
96 2 22ft 22ft 22ft + ft 

96 . 8 28ft 2flft 28ft+ % 

96 1 83 83 13 —1 

4J 6 74 49% 49ft 49%+ ft 
4.110 .178 M 49ft 49ft- % 
XB 20 17ft 17 17 

X924 377 Tft 7% 7^A+ % 
9.9 2450 I) 10 81 +3 

19 65 11% . lift lift— u, 
30 16% 16% 16%-ft 
X2 5 103 33% 33% 33% 

XI 5 106 24ft 24 24ft_l 
6 8 76 19ft 18ft 18ft— u 
9.9 8 99 26 25% 25ft 

XI 7 8 19% 18% 19%+ ft 

XI 2 13% 13% 13% + 1 
U 8 16 14% 14% 14ft+ ft 
BJ 7 . 26 12% 12ft 12%+ Vh 

18 9 204 28% 27ft 28 — ft 

17 1% 19k 1ft 

48 4 25 14ft 16ft 16ft- ft 
8J 20 16% 16% 16% 

6.1 5 382 33% 32ft 33 
i? 6 24? 30ft XV? 30%— ft 
63 61 u28l* 27% 29%+] 

XI .5 692 10ft 9ft I0U- % 

17 5 344 9ft Bft 9% 

26 7 67 Ul9%. IBft 18ft- ft 
S? 4? 5ft 5ft 5ft 

19 J 16 Z7ft 26ft 27%+ ft 

X6 26 1156 29ft 28ft 28ft- ft 
' 4JT2 18u36ft 36% 36ft + % 
X0 9 868 51% 50 5Q%— ft 

16. 4 u225Ut 223% 225ft +3 • 

X3 143 ul39U> 137% 137%+1% 
SJ 165 69 67ft 68 + % 

7J 8 134 19ft 19ft 19%+ % 

63 1 24% 24% 24% 

1.1.12 1561)18% 17ft 1B%+ ft 
68 8 xl4 8ft 8% Bft+ V. 

X3 9 59 29% 29% 29%+ % 

X2 9 32 20 19ft 19ft- ft 

2816 836U55 53% 54% +1 

26 7 74 22% 22% ,22%- ft 

86 19 11% 11% 11%-ft 

UlO 1» 19% 19% 19ft+ % 

BJ- 2 23% 23% 23%—% 

V V — V — 

68 6 217 18% 17% 17%+ ft 

25 11 26 20% 19ft 19ft- % 

3817 M 7ft 7% 7ft+ % 
X1 12 -192 18ft 18ft IBft— % 

27 fi 79 12% lift 12 

34 Bft 8 8 — ft 


54 8 

9 2 
9J 38 1( 
1312 155 21 


2% 2% 2% 

14 13ft 14 .+ % 


1312 155 21 20% 20%- ft 

86 8 451 15% 15% 15ft— % 

98 290 53 53 53 - % 

93 2100 . 83 83. S3 +1% 

96 zl0 102 102 102 +1 

96 65 30% 29% 30%+ ft 

98 270 78 78 78 —2% 

156 14% 13% 13ft— 1 

X2 8 10 30ft 30% 30ft— % 


2013X1B3 52% 
X2 5 71 uISft 
96 270 47% 

33 9 43 20% 
X0 1 54ft 

20 5ft 
.916 40 25% 

43 10 70 28ft 
X5 B 2 31 % 
2610 27 28% 
X9 3 31 24ft 

4.9 7 79 32ft 

9.1 Z200 11 

12 38 9% 

5 34 lift 

68 9 107 29% 
20 9 194 50% 
23 1 100 ' 

X912 383 30% 
86 9 14 25% 

4J 8 39 28% 
5J 7 4 24% 

BJ 8 31 23% 

I. 713 234 030% 

1815 85 22% 
73 9 8 6% 

9J 2 17ft 
76 4 23 7% 

ML 2 12% 
1312 627 22% 
2510 9u37 

46 7 668(130% 
X71D 31 13% 

9.1 CO 49% 

7.1 5 57 34% 

66 8 11 10 % 
29 71032 14% 
S7 71 35ft 
19 7 377043% 
1J11 109 034% 
27 5 39 37 
5611 122 17ft 
7.7 8 367 18ft 
93 4 48% 

9J 1 53% 

II. 17 11% 
IX 8 34* 

4.0 71217 24ft 

8J ZlOO 45ft 
4J 8 208 29% 
5J 6 7 18% 

2812 463 30% 
XI x91 46% 
2313 51 39% 
4J 8 42ft 

21 11% 

IX *420 48 
11 *10 37% 

5.1 7 408 24% 
56 5 59 21% 
X9 5 43% 

270 8% 
.910 1429 U16% 
5J 7 218 17ft 
4J11 16 9% 

4J15 865 21% 
-1.723 57 8% 

X912 42 43% 
28 239 4ft 
8310 22 12% 

7.9 8 137 28% 

BJ *100 102% 
86 7x16 22ft 
9J 1 28ft 
BJ 9 58 21 
7J 8 84 21% 
SJ 7 82 23* 
4J 7 78 14% 
33 7 92 7% 

XI 10 454u1A% 
43 6 34 9ft 

1.9 9 30 21% 

7.1 6 580 20ft 

73 10 30% 

25 5A0u 9% 
3310 9 69 

43 6 9 10ft 

33 9 2S4ul8ft 
3J 7 60 9ft 

125 4% 
X— Y— Z — 
X312 9S4 61% 
16 6 566u46% 
.912 41 22ft 
56 8 110 18ft 
56 66 14ft 

IJ 16 264 18% 
25 1 79 

6 371 14% 
SJ 894 17ft 
18 9 201 18% 


51% 51%— U 
15ft 15ft 

47 47 

20ft 20ft + % 
54ft 54ft + 1ft 
5)6 5% 

25% 25ft— % 
28ft 28%+ % 
31% 31% 

28ft Mft 
24% 34U— % 
32% 32ft- % 
11 11 
9ft 9ft— ft 
lift lift 
29% 29%+ % 
50% 50% 

ioq too 

30ft 30% — ft 
25ft 25ft + % 
28% 28% 

24% 2I%— % 
23 ' 23%+ ft 
29% 30 + ft 
22 " 22ft— % 
Aft 6% 

17% 17% — % 
7% 7% 

12% 12% 

21ft 22% +1 
36% 37 +1 
30% 30ft + ft 
13% 13%+ % 
49% 49% 

37ft 33ft +1 
10% 10%+ ft 
14 14 - ft 

34* 35 +'ft 
42ft 43%+ ft 
34% 34%+ % 
36ft 36ft + % 
17% 17%+ % 
17* 18%+ % 

48 48%- % 

53% 53%-% 
11% 11%+ ft 
24ft 24*+ % 
24% 24ft+ ft 
45ft 45ft 
28% 28ft+ % 
18ft 18%+.% 
29 29 -1 

45ft 45ft+ % 
39% 39ft 
42% 42ft . 
lift lift 
47% 48 +tft 
37% J7%— 1 
22* 23ft+1 
21% .21%+ ft 
43ft 43ft 

8% 8ft+ ft 
15% 16%+ % 
17*6 17%+ ft 
9% 9% 

20% 21 + Vt 
8% Bft- ft 
42% 43 —ft 
4ft '4ft 
lift 12 + ft 
2B% 28ft- - 
102% 102%+1 
22ft 22% -- 
28ft 2Bft+ ft 
20ft 20ft 
20ft .21%+ % 
23% 23% — % 
13* 13ft— % 
7ft 7ft 
15% 16*+ » 
9ft 9ft— % 
20* 20ft-r* 
19% 19ft- % 
,30ft 30%+ ft 
8* 9ft+ % 
67ft ,47ft- 1W 
10ft 10ft 
18 lBft+1% 
9% 9*+ % 
4 4 - % 

59ft 59*— 1 
44 45*+2% 

21* 22ft+1 
18 18 — ft 

14* 14*+ % 
17ft. 1B%+ ft 
79 79 

13* 14ft 
16% 17*+.* 
17% ia%+ % 


Sales figures are unofficial 

d— New yearly lew, u— New Yearly high. 

Unless otherwise noted, rates af dividends In the fOregAnt 
table ore annual (fliburiaments based on the lost auartertr or 
semi-annual declaration. Special or extra dividends or Day- 
men Is not deslgnaled as regular ore Identified In the ftVkmrtiw 
footnotes. 

a— Also extra or extras, b— Annual rate plus stock dividend, 
c- . Mldating dividend. •— Declared or paid tn orecodtwi 12 
month*. (—Declared or paid after stock dividend or spHMm-l— 
Paid this year, dividend omitted, deterred or no Mtton taken at 
last dlvMent meeting, k— Delcored or poM this war. an oeaF 
mutative bsue with dividends In arrears, n — New have, r— De- 
clared or aald In preceding 12 i nu w ta s Plus slock dtvldend. t— 
Paid In stock in preceding 12 months, estimated cosh value an 
ex-dividend or ex -distribution dote. 

x— Ex-dividend or ex-rights, y— Ex-dividend and sales In luH. 
z— Sales In full. 

ctd— Called, wd— When distributed, wl — When issued ww— 
With warrants, xw— without warrants, xdts— Ex-dMlIMitlap. 

vl— in bankruptcy or rece i vership or betas reorgantaeo under 
the Bankruptcy Act, or securitln assumed By wch comporiw . 

■Yearly highs and laws reflect the previous 52 weeks plus tae 
current week, bul not the latest trading day. 

Where a soiFI or stock dlvMend amounting ta 25 per cant or 
more has been paid the year's hlah>low range and dividend ore 
*hown lor H>« new stack only. 
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AMEX Nationwide Trading Closing Prices August 
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1978 


12 Month Stock 


Chtw 


Sis. e- Cn ' BO 

HfoK U*Dhr. In 1 Via P/E !«*, Hhlh Uw^t.Cta 


12 Month Stock' 


'£ *5«v •*$ S’! ,■“« ■« «»+ » 

Oft 6"? APS 


Hhlh Low Div. b , YU P/E &. Hteh Low'S, .fiS 


12 Month stock 


arm 


Hloh LOW Div. In S Via. P/E lOte. Hloh LoJoSt.CtoSI 


1** w ASPRO M IS S ,B ?i ,15 ,Kf + ' 

4 is* 1 % i»h 
9 lift ,1kg lVi— 


5% 13-la ATI 

IF* B-'s A VC M 55 r Ilta . 

vs-.*?? " “3 s 3 is sF 5 

10 % AftAbrfW Mb “ s 16 wS 15 n?+ % 

3 l%Acm*Pr M 5% m ? 

smt - “* ?*k 5 Cta 

"** *A» ActonCp JO la 9 2$ I? iSft 


„ 4 \9 4 J% 3% 

15. 5 M 336 3ft 3%+ % 

5 6 4 4 4 

IB 84 12ft ,2 IJ + tj, 


lBft 109w — % 

?4ft M* Adobe© .16 .722 48 22* w* » + * 

^ 319 206 2% 2%+ vs. 

1J 6 21 ,7V* ,7 J? _£ 

17 37 6^ 644 6%+ % 

2 4 * 

5 *% 4% 6«*+ i% 

IBM, 19 + H 
B B 
61k 6V. 


fW 5Vo Adom R ,1Q ,,| a 94 

*4% lOAdoueO - 
!ft lVa AeoisCo 
1716 104. Aero Flo JO 
736 lVj Acronco 
71: 4*4 AtftCop 70e 2.9 7 

8 Aft AlfllHso 24 35 8 

26% 14!lAtfllPuD 54 3.4 8 136 ,9 

93S 534 AHorSIx 5 IS 7 , 

6** 3'a AlskAJr .171 2.7 S 48 6>4 


97k 6% DollwdF 50 77 S xlO Mi n! 

Mih Jo* 8 ^ M1B 2 2136 21 Kl ' 21Vk+ % 

^ ” gssSKJ- 10 “ 4 8 *** » »+ 5 


19 


3V. 2 AlboW .10e 10 9 Hum SiS ,, 

7V. 4ftAICOlOC 52e 55 9 10 4 4 j”* + 

Ht 9%AllM£n «» «...? 4 * — % 


, 8,1,8 15Vk 16 +1V* 
12 6% 646 646— Va 

1 15*16 15-16 


14 


3Ui 


1(6 MAItMCp 
lPi 12Vt AttorFd 50 
50ft 45 Alcoa pQ75 7.9 
46ft 25% Amdhl A0 


rcu« 

2% AmAgro 

7 

9% 

4% Am Bln 75 

25 

34 

14 AmBrd wt 


9% 

S% ABusPd 36 

AD 7 

3(6 13-16 Am CapCp 


9». 

7ft AContrl 52 

55 7 

9ft 

7 A Gar Pd 54 

35 7 

13% 

4 AlnIPict 

16 


15% 9*6 AllegCp wt 
B lft AUcoA wtO 
1% 3-1 6 AllesA v.tN 

344 l'a AlldArt 283 315, 3 ,.,. 

IPs BVBAImyStJOe 1110 »u wS L 
7*1. 3 Alptnind JKe 1 9 ft 2w SJl 1 ? 

103- 5>Altamll .12* 15 5 3 ID $£ $£“ 

,, _ 48 ,]■* IVk 1%- Va 

- i 7 JI 14 15*6 16 

.9 z50 47ft 47U 67ft 

645 U483S. 46*6 4714+1 
7 836 BM. 836+ ft 

83 9% BV*J 9 + V6 

105U344. 33VW 3436+1 
* ’ 9 9 + Vs 

2 23s 21* 2%»— \ % 

3 83c. 836 MW 

„ W * 89k 81k+ V. 

16 39 10 9 Hi 9V6— Sk 

2J 3 10 316 3 3V6 

46 6 14 936 936 946 

Ul 3 Ik W 946 — Vh 

7 3911 3914— U 

1512 74 1546 15V6 1546- V6 

7510 5 28 27%. 273»^ In 

3J) 9 4 ,2 1196 12+16 

A 11 9V6 9 U 946— 46 

16 + V6 

346 2l4Ar»thw 57e 2536 6 3V. 3 3V.+ 2 

IS 7 * 6 AnslOC .150 1513 391 1446 1446 149h 

'l? “IS 3.9 B 47 1146 1116 1U4+ V6 

9*9 446 Anlhon AO 45 5 20 846 BU. 816— V. 

Ilk 6'4 ApIDIa .16 1.1 13 45 |49s 1446 1446+ V» 

W ,^ApW«3ov 39 13^ w5+ % 

2u. 1 ^^ qU . ,C ° 29 W, ° 8 1Mfc 1646 1646— Vh 

+i6 4W Arm In .12 1A121 43 896 8te BW— 46 

1.1 8 14 B4k B46 8%+ <6 


4 Vs 2ViAfsrael 59e 
W’k 7’.kAM2BA M 
1036 7V, AM20B M 

43 V. TT.sMAfg n 
1636 5%. AMotln 50 
3216 26Vi AmPoM 250 75 10 

144. 84k AProcs 56a 
12*i 5V; ASclE 54e 
lB3i 113* AmSeat AO 25 23 x 4 16Vk 16 
10 6 AmTK .40 4A 4 7 9 9 


Qtiflft.Ckno 

gimSSSS SS SSL SJ 

^ 15, k Curtice _I_ ^ J J 

4'.* 1»6 DCL 
4'<J 3 o WE Jff 
436 24i DamanC 

IJ 7 * 8<k Damson , u „ I2 w 

13V. ’• R2 ,Qnd ■” ,J10 133 23*6 22VI 2246— vS 

'2J? ?„ ®?9Mn JOe 1518 22 12?6 123b 1246+ Mi 

J5 SSSAm «? KJ 

_ _B46 

23 

264k 

UdSSS*" 4 ,4 1 J VSr ,{Jj ,5^5 

^'idE 0 3*1100 USOVS 50 50 + Ik 

r* 7a otoScon 9 jh jt ' 

12 4aDtod^ 14 4 7 14,h ,Mt 7MA+ Mi- 

V* 1»6d£fS. e » Jfe ft 

61 343SnSS^S f W 7n ' ar ' t > M 1 * »9k+ M 

J’ Dome Pi a 153 ocu. u ca **■.- 

9 Downy JO 1.T 4 21 u]5 iiu iaw_ 5 

J9V» 1746 DroxUt 156 84 7 ||w 1M6 S 

1446 836 DrFair A0 M S 17 14 ft 

5-' J IVk 1 9-W+1-T6 

™»SS£'3,^ « f 3 r IS +h 

1436 BVs DurTst 50b 2613 30 116 nw iiua 14 

6V* ItaDynlchi J»e 1 a 13 « 4M "E {4 

lih | A £, d - ,S ? W 7 «7 646 616 6V. 

30 «• 7 >22 1646 16%i+ 46 

55 13 3 184* 1814 IB 1 *— >4 

43 14& 136 136— 36 

2.9 9 12 17V; 17 1 * 17V. + 1* 

.913 76 1146 11 Mb — V6 

14 9 25 104* 10’* io<4 — V* 

6 2fl 5V5 53* 5M, 

6.1 B 5 1616 16V6 1616 

3146 174* ElecAm 1J0 BO 3lE 30V* 31V?+1W 

13% 64* EmrRd 72t 40 8 “ 12E llE 12 £ % 

9V* 6 EnayRs 50 24 7 29 9 83* 8V1 

15V6 81k EmstEC 48 75 5539 846 9+u. 

3V. 146 Era ind D 2 Ik W ft ^ 

’S* 1 ?bfS , | Rd ** 15 4 2 1446 14% 14% 

246 11* EtzLav 6 5 iu 99. 2% 

646 436 Exedve ” — ^ 


12 Month Stack Sis. Close < Preu 

Hloh Low Div. In S Yld. P/E 700s. High Low Quat.Ome 


5% 316 Kit Mfg 5 

346 1 KteerVu 14 

7V6 5V; Kloinerts 5 

8'4 6% Kuhn5tr .15 Z2 5 


4*6 446 4% 

21* 24* 246+ Vfe 

7% 716 71* 

6% 6% 6% 


3 

10 

5% 

5% 

X 

30 

2% 

2% 

5 

48 

1% 

1% 


10 

4%. 

4% 


22% 171* EstnCo 158 
2Va 146 Edmos 
201* 916 EDO 50 
11% 44* Ehren .10 

10% 5% ElcorCp .16 
6V. 3 V. ElAudD 

17*6 13% Electron 1 
13V6 11% Elec Ena 54 


3 1% FDI 

9% 5 FPA 


-Ole 


10% 6% Arrow A .10 


!J% 6%ArrowE 50e 14 S 215 12% 1196 12%+ % 


133* a Arundel 
1M6 7T*Asamer 50 
38% 11%AsTHOC 50 
116 % AsklnSvc 

F6 5 Astrex .101 
9% 4% AtaJnta ,15e 3.1 5 
116 11-16 Alco Ind 
3 1% AtlsCM 

10% 5% AlkErCp wt 


5 11 1246 17% 12b — % 

1.923 86 16% 16% 16V6- V6 

Jll 26 27% Z7V6 27% — 1* 

11 34 1% 1V6 lb+ Vh 

15 8 4 7% 7% 7%r— % 

2 6% 6% 616 — % 

31 1 % 1 

66 67 246 2% 2%- 16 

23 6V6 6% 64*+ u. 

8’6 44* Audlatr ,12b 15 8 50 6% 6V6 6%+ % 

26 21% AuBOt M 1515 99 2516 24% 24% 

134 2% 246 216 

-7 7 3 10% 10% 10% 

20 2% 2% 2% 

12 1 34b 34b 3«b 

8 3% AVEMC 50 45 6 50 6% 6% 636- b 

25 19 Avondl 150 55 7 1 22% 22% 22%+ '* 

11 39 17 1646 17 + 36 


5b 2 AutoTm 
11% 416 AutBId JBe 
4b 2'6 AutmRad 
34b 3IU AutoSw 


18*6 9b Aydin 


.L* 1 .-? fcBRT 14 I’k l'A 

15W 10% Badger 40 4.9 6 6 12% 12 12V« 

Sb 3% Baker J20e 55 2 3% 3% 3% 

28 lfl% Baldar 50 414 50 27 b 25% 2546-1% 

7 : 6% BoktwS 520 44 1 7 7 7 

303. 16b BonFd l.lle 54 12 1946 19% 19b 

2% 15-16 Banner wt 35 2 1*6 2 + •* 

14% 8% Bonistr 40 1914 19 10% 10b 1046+ % 

L I' « BofClav 6 1% 1% 1% 

4% 2bBarcoCa.l2 3439 xl 3% 3% 3%+% 

10% 3% Barnes E 21 92 10% 9% io% 

121a BbBamwl 50 1443 3 lib 11b IT*— % 

1.1 12 92ulB I6M1 18 +1% 

7Vk— - '* 
3'4+ % 
276- % 
2 


16*6 5b Berry R ,20b 


8”i| 

3'. 4 BarthS 70a 

2511 

22 

7V, 

7% 

5ft 

I 5 * Barton* 


7 

3ft 

3V6 

3'6 

2% BorudiF 

48 

24 

3 

2% 

2% 

1% Barwlck 


66 

2 

2 

17ft 

8 BnfSt A A0 

25 6 

11 

17% 

17% 


19 Bb BntSI B 40 
5 216 BeraEnl 

Bi: I's BrnwnB 
Wk 13b BrpB nil. 15 
4% I’lBernzO 
3». 2 Bcrven 
4 2% BrthCa 

7% 2 r B Beverlv 
lib . 8 BicPen 48 
2b li» Bickford 


25 7 10 18V: 18 IS - % 

11 12 4 3% 4 + % 

7 28 7 6T» 7 + 16 

75 3 15% 15% 15%+ b 

34 4b 4% 4b 

1 21c 2’C ZV6— % 

2 3b 3b 3b + % 

12 45 646 6% 6V4 

4510 42 1046 10% 104*+ % 

,, -- 10 16 2 1% 2 + % 
13 9% BmVSp 56 24 6 15 12% 12T. 12% 

16 BlnkMt III 44 B 7 23% 22% 22%— % 

18k 7b Blessng 44b 4.9 6 xl 9 9 9 + v» 

Wk 7 Blount .48 24 tl 36 20>I 20% 20%-% 

536 3% BodlnAp .10i 6 3% 3% 3% 

S 3 * BoltBer .20 2J 51 9 8% 8% 

3l'i 15b BowVall .15 5 18 177 29«.k 28% 29 

4V* 2% Bow mar 17 14 3% 3 31* 

2I>* 1 Ob Bourne J6b t. 7 9 64 21% 21 21 %— V. 

11% 6b BradldN .20 2.1 9 XI 9% 9b 9%+ % 

5b 3'c Branch 50 
1»% Ft Branlff wt 
15b llbBroscon la . 

36*6 Broun E 150 35 8 

Tli 31-: BroexeCp 
J6*» 131b Brewer 
17% 10% BrlstBr 50 35 8 

K: 1% BrodvSc 
1546 9% BrooksP 40 
316 lk BrownCo wt 
11 14%BmFA .92 
'ffi M% BmFB .92 
.5-4 43* BrnF pt .40 
8% Bud I 44 
. »% Ji; Bulldcx 
■» 71: Bur IK In a0 


W6 3 CDI 

»% 5%CHB 


57t 


+715 

4 

4ft 

4ft 

4ft— V6 


17 

164h 

16 

16%+ ft 

7j0 2 

11B 

14% 

14ft 

14ft— ft 

15 8 

2 

Xft 

34% 

34% — % 

14 

3 

6% 

6ft 

6ft 

21 

62u17 

16% 

1616+ % 

37 8 

4 

151* 

15ft 

15ft— ft 


2 

2ft 

2ft 

2ft + ft 

10 9 

16 

13% 

13ft 

13%+ ft 


6 

1% 

1% 

1% 

1012 

14 

31 

30ft 

30 ft — % 

2513 

73u32% 

32% 

32% 

04 

10 

4ft 

4ft 

4 ft— ft 

3.7 5 

3 

12 

12 

12 + ft 

5 

A 

4ft 

4ft 

47* 

4013 

65 

14ft 

14% 

14%+ % 

c— c— c — 




1-032 

11 

16ft 

15ft 

15ft — ft 

6 

X 

9% 

9 

9ft + % 

70 7 

10 

8% 

8% 

8ft— V* 

1.111 

X 

4% 

44* 

4%+ ft 


6 

Bft 

Bft 

Bft+ ft 

l A 5 

17 

14% 

14% 

14ft 

35 5 

1 

15ft 

15ft 

15ft 

St 

14 

6% 

6% 

6ft + % 

1510 

212 u22 

21% 

22 + ft 


212 

10 

9ft 

94. + ft 

27 20 

59 u 4% 

4ft 

4%+ ft 

73 

5 

12% 

12ft 

12%+ '.4 

11. 

2 

22% 

22% 

22%+ ft 

11. 

23 

9% 

9% 

9%+ ft 

46 6 

7 

30% 

30! b 

30ft— ft 

1711 

32 

16% 

16'* 

161* — ft 



14 

5ft 

5ft 

5ft 

18 

IBS 

9ft 

Bft 

9 + 'A 

2 A a 

7 

9ft 

9ft 

9ft 

2511 

363 u 8V« 

8 

B%+ % 

17 

21 

18ft 

18 

18 — !A 

25 9 

2 

20% 

20% 

20% 

9 

II 

58ft 

57 

58 


78 

1% 

1% 

1% 

3.7 6 

X 

5ft 

5% 

5% — % 


13 

4ft 

4% 

4% 

3511 

295 

31ft 

31% 

31ft+ % 

75 8 

6 

12ft 

12% 

12ft + V. 


X 

94- 

9% 

9%— ■ % 


J% SbCMT 

I 4 "- BliCRS 54 — . 

'7% 9%CWTron 50 3.3 5 

- 2% CogleA 
S'k HbColdor 
W 2% CalconiD 
,<% 3% Co I Lite ..« 

9b Co I Li pi .92 74 

»k StbCalLI pf35D 11. 

"» 91«CalLt pfl.10 11. 


2%CaChbA 
•8 SVsCdnHomO 
’5% 8 CdHrtr 55 
7% 3% CdMarc 53 
» WbCdnMerr 
13ViCdnOcd 58( 

»% 46 CdftSupO 
»« Capetart 
f" 3%CoprtlFdX 
3 WCoressa 
«. 34 1 1 Comal 150 
j^* UlkCoroEn 1 
■9 4 CarrolDv _ .. 

13%CastlAM lb 57 9 7 17% 17Vt l^S . 

0% 19% CBSFd 140a 7.1 7 23 22% 22%- % 

■H* 12b CavJtm 45 23 121* 12% 1246— V* 

.JJ? 1% CeilwCIt B 7 2b 2% 2%+ ’* 

4 j>* 37 GenM PI350 95 1210 37 d361k 37 

fk SVhCentSe AS ll. 10 6i* 6 6 — % 

• 3%CeittryF S 3 5 41c 5 + % 

HbCenylll 1 55 8 5 19 18% 16%—% 

Jk 1% CertlfCp 288 1 2% 2% 2%— % 

J.. 9-16Certron 22 15-16 % J* 

£? 24*Cetec .SB 1410 x43 436 4b J%+ % 

w 6b ChodMI A0 84 7 x3 7b 71* 7%— Vk 

lb ChampHo 164 2% 21k 2b 

SbQwriMd 7 87 271: 2514 25%— 2% 

2b 6b CHrtM pf55 11. 3 7% 7% 7V6+ % 

J., «kChmplil 54 2.711 8 8% 8% f%+ b 

HbOllRv 140d 46 9 3 23V= 23b 23ft + ft 

HbChltfDev M 50 25% 25 K%+ b 

6% CblldWld 4 10% 10% 1D%+ ft 

'2* 6 ■ ChllfnCp 54 25 7 28 10% 10ft 1£%+ b 

^ ajkChrlstn .20* 34 5 33 6*i 6% W*- Vk 

tlv . ,! b Ctnaram 27 5 4«6 4% 4% 

H%Orcl*K .90 5510 55 16% 16b U*— ft 

’W* 6% Citation 48a 1111 45 15ft i» iSVs 

21f 216 CforXC .Ifle 24 6 5 4 3% 3ft 

"J?6 BbClarenat 6 3 8ft 8ft 856 

Kb Ctauson 146 54 9 2 18% 18b 18b“ % 

*46. fc? opov ■* « * 34 ,4 J“ ^ ‘ 

J* l%CohenHor 10 5 3b 3ft 3b 

4ft ZbCohu .16* 4.611 1 3ft 3ft 3ft + ft 

£« WlhColWin M 4,1 9 WU19I-S 18b 19%+ A 
lift CotCml 160 205 16% 15ft 16 — % 

S'* 7ft Colwell 40 65 4 24 9ft 9b 9ft 

11,. 20% Com Inc 2 85 9 4 23% 23ft 23ft 

S’ JJbComAII 53 14 8 29 20% 19% ]S?T S 

£ZS DmA,! m 

g 1 * TftCUftiMII 40 5.1! 

™«Conwinf 

SSc^ 3411 a 1956 19ft 1^- £ 
\ 4 Cornea • ,3Q 2418 36 8b 8 »£+ 18 

lftcomwo « 16 l ** ^ ?** 

■ L* ll-l* Como I nw 
J?* f* Conc/dF 

HiConaec 571 11 5 
.Wk ComllvC 


4 15b 15ft 15ft+ Vk 

9 10 11% 11% lift— 

14 3S 29b 28ft »lt- ft 

17 18 316 3 3ft 


16 t% 

X lft 1 1 

3 4ft 6% 6b ^ 

0 13 12ft '2ft - * Jf 
2 3% W .3*7 !? 


g?!8srs ai -Hs 
S SSsa w «i? ™ s » « a 


5b+ ft 
% 

Ik 


3 &|88 S ‘ 4 .ft 5 

^ 40* 2411 5 14b M% 14 ,ft 

J .VuC&xUr ,Xe « ’ 4 !“ J£ + , 

■£. j6ftCor*Lb 48 1515 135U40 3^+^ 

& a&ss s u,s » sags 
s S & £-2 


*J* 2 CMtCo 
3ft Cromer 
iri! CnralFo 


WkZmtOG 540 . 2.1 10 21 lift 11U Mb- % 

^ iSSSf, 10 “ll oS* Si+’S 

* 20ft CwnCR 40t> 2,7 9 IS 22 21% 22 + - 


4%+ b 


g VoScfSto M S 5 4ft S 8%+ V6 

^ liic?SteR n 5 “ao'S 1«S 1SV “ lsvfc+ 



4 

2ft 

2ft 

25 9 

*7 

16ft 

15ft 

15 

87 

6% 

6 

3516 

204 

F 

13ft 

13% 

521 

V~ — 

42 

1ft 

lft 

5 

3 

9 

9 

35 4 

X 

9% 

9ft 

5 

6 

3% 

3Vh 


11 

lft 

lft 

21 9 

7 

13% 

12ft 

17 25 

19 

13% 

13% 

1510 

60 

11% 

10ft 

4-4 6 

2 

13ft 

13ft 

7514 

11 

18ft 

18% 


77u lft 

1ft 

lft 

61 

7% 

7ft 

746— % 

7 

1% 

lft 

lft- % 


1J 9 

11 

2ft 

2ft 

2ft 

5511 

Xu 4ft 

4ft 

4ft 


119 

8ft 

8ft 

8ft+ ft 

4 

55 

4ft 

4ft 

4ft 

23 11 

19 

4% 

4ft 

4ft- % 


14 

3% 

3 

3 — ft 

15 7 

Xu 7% 

6 

Tft+lft 


3ft 1 FoirTox 
2ft lb FaIrfNDb 


£& 19% FeUnnt 50 *V 7 ’?? ^ S ^ 

*» ?ft^wavJ2 23? "SS» " 

1% Fldeka ,3 2*6 2%+ b 

K* 8 SimSSl^SS, V* 9 101 l4,t * 14t% ,4 ft + ft 

lz BVk F.nGnA 40b 34 2 11 11 ii -t u> 

9b 6 FI Conn 40a 67 9 8 9 9 9 + 2 

*£% 'tst 1 45 6 14 22% 22 2236— ft 

4ft 1% Fstmrk 68 8 4% 4% aba. u. 

'Si l t»!c!!Slir M 5,914 75 }r/k “ft 17 + ft 

4% 1% Fishman 32 4ft 3ft ji*. , u. 

« f” - 12 12 27 S% 5% 5%+ ft 

S 3 FlanEnt 7 ] 40^ au w 

^I 15 ? 15 ' 28 - 91S 68u31% Xft 31 +lft 

«* 2% FlOCap 22 1 3ft 3ft 3V6 

’S* «!° R i k ■ 20e 13 7 18 10ft 10 10 

9 4b FlowGen 9 18 8% BVb 8%+ b 

Kft 13 Flowers 56 2510 42 22V6 22 22b+ ft 

33% UbFIukeJ .961 2515 3flu34 33ft 33ft— ft 

10 6ft Foodrm 50 65 4 3 7b 7ft 7b 

‘Ei? E! ort, £Sr 50 7515*350 64ft 64 64ft+ ft 

13 J* 7b FarestC jjs 5 10ul6 15b 15%+ % 

7ft 2% Forest Lab 93 23 6% 6b a is u, 

’iu PoxStoP 40 45 9 X 13% 13b 13b^ 

6b 4% Frank In RT 14 4 5ft 5 5ft— ft 

11% 9 Franks 52 35 8 15 9ft 9b 9%— £ 

21% l&b Frantz 50a 45 6 3 19b 19b 19b— b 

7 4% Frledm 28b 55 5 8 5ft 5ft 5%— b 

13ft 1% Friend Fr 67 72ul3% 13 13%~ ft 

i Frisch * -30b 19 7 9 7% 7% 7%— ft 

19b 71k Front* .20b 1.1 8 IX 18ft 17% IB — b 

, 3 ??r r0n,A *1 27 8% 8ft 83* — ft 

3-16 1-32 Fuqua wt 74 1-16 1-32 1-16+1-32 

— c c c — 

lb ftGlExpt 

7ft 3ft GRI 50 5719 61 

2b lb GTI „ 

1 LiS Q ! ,rlel M “ » 13 17% 17% 17%+ ft 

,f^S 0laj<y - 03 ® J 5 13 10 956 10 + ft 

16% 10b Gamn 58 7.1 S 9 12% 12% 1236— ft 

4V6 2ft Garland 1 3b 3b 3b— ft 

23b 8b GcrtLiet 40 1510 160u23% 22ft 22%+ b 

4b SbGavird 55e ^ 

4b 2ft GnEmp 54r 
11% 7ft Gen Exp 
6% 2% GnHous 
5b 2 Genge .10e 
3b 1% Genlsco 
6b 4% GenvDr .10r 

22ft 636 Gerber 50 .913 Xu23% 22ft 23 + % 

2336 16% GlanlF 150 6.1 6 2 213* 21% 21%— ft 

141a 6%GnlYell 55e 2412 126 13b 12% 13b+ b 

6% 4ft GkJSrock 75 10 6 6 6 

25% 1536GIatfllr .98 Ml 7 2536 24% 24 ft- b 

18ft 10% Glnmr 40 34 9 xlO 17ft 16% 16ft— % 

14 10ft Giobein .X 6.1 7 17 lift 11% llft+ ft 

11U 11 Glosser 40 37 6 14 11 dlOb 10ft— ft 

19ft 10ft GokJnCyc 2 15% 15% 15%— b 

15% 8% GoWWH 44 65 4 

lft % Goldfield 
4b 136 Gdrtch wt 
25’b 18% GormRp .90 
Bb 6% GouldT X 

13b 10ft GrohMt 40 
13b 7% GrndCtl 40 35 6 

16U 7% Granor A 

8 5% Gt Am Ind 

9 A GIBosInP 
44 XbGILkCh 40 
17ft 6ft GreerHv .16 

7% 5% GREIT 40 

25% 13% GfOSST 1.12 +9 9 

15 1036 GuordC 406 

20b 51k Guilford 40 
28ft 22% Gl icon 1.14 45 7 

10% 4%Guifs4rm 

2ft 1ft HalOoPd 
15% UbHolIsM X 
7% 3 Hamptn 
,6 10ft Hannfrd 50 

29 19ft Norland 50 

13% 4%HartfZd 51e 
12% 9% HartzM 40 

4ft % Harvey 


9ft 6% HlthCh 

21 s-:* HealthM 40a 

4% 1% Heinlck. 55a 

2ft lft HellmMtg 
15 8% Hess's -50 35 7 42ul536 15ft 153*+% 

11% 3ft HIGInc J6t 34 12 5 10% 1036 1036— ft 

10b 4%HlShear 11 3« 9% O'* 936+ ft 

7% 5% Highland 13 7% 7% 7% 

B% 5ft Hlptmlc 50 2510 9 7ft 7ft 7Mr- ft 

7b 3% Hohnan 55e 5 5 51 6% 6ft 6%+ ft 

Xft 25ft HoLnoA 150 44 10 2 Xft 39b Xft 

9b 6ft HoUvCP 10 67 8b 7% 7%— U 

Xft 21% Hormel 156 55 7 26 25ft 24% 25ft+lb 

lift 376 HornHar 20 11% 11 11 + b 

lift 8% Hasp W 40 5.921 X 10ft 10ft 10ft 

26ft 8ft HosMln .10e 456 36 26 25 25 —1 

6% 3ft HOUSeVI 13 24 43* 4% 436— ft 

41b 19 HouOM 50 3410 756 24b Z3% 233*— b 

25ft 22ft HouO pfl49 7.0 X 24ft 24 24b+ b 

15% 9% HovveIC 40 45 9 21 9ft U 9% 9%— ft 

4b 2% Howell .15e 44 5 2 3b 3b 3b— V6 

29% 22% HubellB 144 5.1 9 2 28% Xft Xft— b 

14b 4% HuCkMI 2A 17 12 X 14b 14 14 — b 

10b SftHudsnGn 7 82ul0ft 10 10%+ ft 

44 35ft HudBO 140 3.9 B B 41b 41b 41b 

21b 12ft HuffV 50 45 7 IX Xb 19% 2Qb+ ft 

7 3%HuntH 70e 35 8 X 63* 63* 6% 

47b 19b HuskvO 1 25 9 X Xb 35% X + ft 

B% 3b Hvcel 19 1M 5% 5ft 5%+ ft 


® RiSro'fi E,l |£ g 

& risr.a ! a a a*. 

©vj J^bLQtvRd 47 U4. bl |%- 

5^ ] 'li^Londmk *** 116 U3 7-16 3S-16 37-16+3.11 a 

LonfliiTk 5 11 cu, 

6b 4ft Loneco .16 2.9 4 2 5ft 5% SuJ 1? 

T 8 M M 9 29u18 ^ 17% lf*+ ft 

if* SfcSRp % a 1^5 

ipiobLefthPdAo asgs 

9 5ft LibtvFp 6 « 4ft 4ft 4ft— ft 

Bft 5ft Llohtolr 50 24 7 6 7% ru. ^ 

sa suss - “b ? a 3 Sts 

a 2 § a S 


12% 

12ft 

12ft— ft 

2% 

2ft 

2ft 


2ft 

2% 

2ft+ 

ft 

7ft 

7% 

7ft+ 

% 


9-16 5FRE wt 
r% 5 Sondste 30 44 6 
Bb 3b Sargent 


b Bsssa- 51 ,f 3 ! a « ! ais 
s ssst.- *” 3SS5" 

3% lft Lynnweor 7 4 W 3 SL ft 

6V« 4%MPo m l-l — 

?JS&Z 

;|b %'i a » 

• v *SBSBT 3, s ^ iift , t^ , ^ M 

10% a Marlene 57e 5 3 43 8% SS SS 

"sSSSSJ 1 * '°i, ’3 *S5 » IST’ 8 

17 1 oS5S rtPr M l- 7 4 74 23 22% 23^ 

7 ?SJ£?to d ' 4 ® Q 48 S I 7 15% 13 13 -b 

* 4 Masters 7 «, *3* m u. 

,,Vi “oterRe 58 1411 14 17b 16% 17ft +% 

4% 3 MoulTec .14 35 10 3% 3% 3% 

ft ft McCrary wt 3 % % % 

4% L5£S U '° 21 215 5% 5b 5b 

A™ 2wi McKean 12 & 33& w. m 

'SSJK” liW 6-0 a 17 i6ta ito if 4 

J ES5J322.' 44 19 4 » n% ii n%+ b 

Sw * 11 122 6 5ft 5% — %’ 

22 25 2% 2ft 2ft + ft 

12 72uX% 20ft 20%+ ft 

SS ’SS* 8 '® M 1810 21 21% 20% 21%+ ft 

10b 5%Megalnt 54 24 IB 55 9% 9% 9%+ ft 

”5 7 ”Sii|«C0 50 4.9 8 V 1Mb l»k lSSl % 

’IS Si 4ercSL *» 34 5 12 11 10% 11 + b 

®£ S5^! Pro - 1Q 13,2 17 7% 7ft 7%— ft 

'MkMetex X 35 7 1 9ft 9ft 9%+ b 

2Wa 15ft Motpm 20 JIB 95 U» 28% 28ft + ft 
3ft 2ft Ml eti Gen 8 14 2ft 2% 2ft 

10ft 6ft MchSup 50 25233 17 7ft 7 7 — ft 

7b 4ft Mlcklbry .16 10 5 13 5ft 5b 5%+ ft 

iJS - 10 5 7 B lift 10% 11 — ft 

21% Bft MW1GIS 52 15 8 45 17ft 17 17 — ft 

3 lb MlssnTT 90 U 3b Z% 3b+ b 

SW* 37ft MoPcR Z12 45 6 12 49ft 48ft 49%I ft 

25ft 19%MltchlE .12 4 8 68 21ft 20ft 20ft-l 

15ft 7ftMlleCp 40 27 7 X lift 14ft 14ft + ft 

™> ,4% MonMa 44 64 5 3 6ft Bft 6ft- b 

Xb 10ft Moog 40b 27 8 X 22ft 22b 22b— ft 

7 3ft MartanS 52 47 7 2 6% 6ft 6% 

Bb 5ftMottSM.166 28 6 10 8 7% 796+ ft 

2% lft Moulding 7 13 2ft 7ft 2%— ft 

ISli -« 34 8 2 17ft T7ft 17%+ b 

12ft 8b Movsir S2 46 6 7 lib 11 11b+ ft 

3b 1 Mow I Blab 15 9 2ft 2ft 2ft 

|^^||_|| __ 

1«6 13% Napco 30 15 9 14 15ft 15ft 15ft— ft 

,S N .22S 209 1811 4 5ft 5b 5b- ft : 

SS 32 1X17 156 31ft 31ft- ft 

12ft SftNDlstr 30 17 7 5 lift lift lift 

8% 4ft NatEdu .12e 14 6 34 7ft 7b 7ft ! 

12 4 %S«Him 7 X lift 10ft 10ft- % 

2ft lft N Kinney 19 2ft 2 2 

7ft 4% N I Paros 40 84 24 4ft 4ft 4ft— ft 

14 Bb NlPatent IX 8ft Bft Bft 

6b 4b NtSilvr 70e 35 9 1 5ft 5ft 5ft— ft 

10ft 7b NatwHo 40 45 6 76 8% Bft 8% 

ab 3 NelsLB 46t 94 8 4 7ft 7 7 — b 

2ft lft NestLM 24 3 2ft 2 2ft 

43% n NENuCl n40 .922 51 43 <2% 42ft + % 

72 lift NHomp X 34 B 34 22 Xft 22 +2 

1% l%Nidria 55e 11 7 40 lft 1% 1% 

JW 15 NMxAr 11 13 16% 16% 16%- b 

10ft 6%NProc 50e 5711 41 9ft 8% 8ft- % 

X 16 NYTIm JB 24 13 64 30% 30% 30%— ft 
17% Bft NewbE SO 46 7 X 11 10ft 10%+ ft 

Xb 16b Newcor 1 43 8 1 X 23 23 + ft 

3 lb Nexus 20 l»u 3ft 2% 3%+ % 

32% 15% NlaaFSv 70 25 B 42 Xft 29ft X 

4ft 2% Nichols 50t 64 6 6 4% 4ft 4%+ ft 

2ft 1% Noel ind 6 M 2 1% 2 + ft 

6b 2 Nolex 7 5 4% 4% 

J3 9ft Nor in 55b 25 6 51 10% 10ft 10% 

14% 12% Nort pf 140 It. 10 13b ,13ft 13ft— ft 

9ft 2 Nortek 54 4X 310 U 10% 9% 10 + b 
b 1-32 NaAMt Wt 2 ft ft ft 

22* 11b NoARoy 30 3 9 X 22ft Xft 21%+ b 

E A ™“® cd0 9 50 10b 9% 9%— b 

54ft 44ft NIPS Pf455 95 zl» 46% 46ft 46ft— 1% 

14% 6% NudDIa 15 3S 13% 13b 13b— ft 

Mb 9ft NumacO 22 84 33% Xb X +1 


8 3b Rossmr 
Jft 1ft Roy Palm 
2% lft Rusco 
5ft 3% RBWCp 

Xft lSS M 3J 9 132 17% 1?” pft+ *2 

Xft 19% Rustcfl AO 1417 34 Xft 28ft 2Bft+ % 

1 £? B %5GL 55 2j"* 8 " 9 

a kb? 7 2 \i 

T i $£sz 4 T 7 17 « 1^ 12 

2% SCarlo ,|5e 55 3 216 2% 5»* 

R»» s “ K" y Ta 

7 «sa? 1? «■ “4 a ii 7 M : s 

B 6ft (W, 6ft + ft 

46 24%Sorgt pt22S IS z50 4Sft 45ft 4s!2_ ft 

K fbsSSteE i? *2ii 5? 9 £ 

s% Ttssa M m ,b 6 , ? ua sj T st ^ +a 

7% 6 SchoolP 40 6310 2 6b 6V6 6lk+ I* 

4 lMSdAtot .10 2512 2 3% 3% 3ft + " 

32% 17% SdAlto .16 316 )10u32% 31 i S u. 

18% lOWSbdAM 40 25 3 2° 17b WV. V7bZ ft 

’ft f <* 7% R* W*-% 

■** Seaport p 25 lv% i 11*4 

'K 2%5Mflta ll ' 2 ° 1-6,3 10 12% ,2% 12% — ft 
5^2 MlSS wt * ™ ** » 

11% 5b Selas 56 4.1 7 

7% 4% Semtch JO 2.9 15 . . 

8 4% SrvlSCO 56 46 6 8 7% 

6V6 3b Servo “ * 

8b 3ft ShoerS 40e 67 8 10 

15ft 10% Sharon l us 7 ii* 

8% 6 Shawln 30b 74 8 19 7 S£ 7 

Bb 1% ShettrR 4 102 6 £5 1 

4 ] „ 703 34% 34% 34%-% 

26% M « 5ft 5ft 

m2 -ft SEE, 30 ai'S 

««■ -s* i- 4 2 io iK iK iwTb 

14 8b Sigma J2 2.4 8 5 I3b 13ft 13ft+ ft 

11 3%SUcesCp A.OSO A S 8% 8% Bb- ft 

14ft 11 Sllolnc 50 21 6 30ul5 14ft 14%— ft 
16% lObSlIvrcst 54e 3.1 4 X lift 10% 1116+ % 

5b 3b SlmcoS 75a 54 9 1 4% 4% 4%— ft 

12% VASImklns 50 64 A 16 12% 12ft 12ft 

4 1% Solltron 

6% 4%Sorg Paper 

16 9 Soundsn 40 

10% 8ftSoetCao 50 81 6 
13% lib SCEd PflJM 85 
14% 11% SCEd pflJH 
27% 24 SCEd pf2J4 
19 15ft SCEd PTI4S 
19 16 SCEd Pi 150 

28% 24V, SC Ed pf2X 
27% Xft SCEd PT2J1 
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12 Month stock si*. Close *Pi5J 

Hwh Low Div. m S Yld. P/E 100s. High Uw QuoL Close 


4 3 Sue Aim .I8e 55 12 

1% % Summit 


13 

1-32 

1-37 

1-32 

18 

9V. 

8ft 

Bft- % 



6ft 

Aft— ft 

8 

7ft 

7ft 

7ft + % 

4 

4% 

4ft 

4ft 

10 

6 

6 

6 — % 


I3V6 6 Spec tor 
S% 2% Spectra 
5% 1% SpedOP 
5% 3% Spencer 
11 3ftSpenFd 
5% 4%Solentex 
18ft 5%SlaffrdL 
22% 16ft SldAIln 


X 19% St Prod 1 

33 24% SMShr . 

12% 4% Stonge 
10b 5% StanAv 

6% 3%Stanwd 
13 9 StarSup 

2ft 1 Stardust 


lft %Sier1EI 


X 

19 

3ft 

3ft 

3ft— ft 

JO 

8 

Aft 

6% 

A'A— ft 

35 5 

49 

11 

9ft 

11 +1% 

8.1 6 

1 

9ft 

Oft 

9ft+ % 

85 

50 

12ft 

12 

12 + ft 

95 

17 

12% 

lift 

12 + ft 

87 

z50 

27 

73 

27 + ft 

a? 

1 

16ft 

16% 

16ft- % 

7.1 

2 

18ft 

IRft 

18ft 

85 

1 

26% 

Xft 

26ft+ ft 

95 

8 

24ft 

24% 

24 %— ft 

45 8 

21 

10% 

10 

10% 

9 7.9 

1 

20 

dZ7ft 

27ft— ft 

10 B 

325 

13% 

13ft 

13%+ % 

5 

X 

lift 

11% 

lift— % 

6 

17 

5 

4ft 

5 

13 

5 

4 

3ft 

3ft— % 

3520 

10 

4ft 

4ft 

4ft 

52 

6 

11 

11 

11 

4510 

4 

5% 

5ft 

5ft- % 

10 

42ul9 

lBft 

19 +1 

44 7 

8 

22 

Xft 

Xft+ % 

35 6 

3 

10 

9ft 

10 

55 5 

3 

Xft 

24% 

24%— ft 

U 13 

110 

8ft 

8% 

8ft— ft 

65 7 

6 

72 

21ft 

22 + % 

25 

11 

30ft 

30ft 

3046+ ft 

1713 

64 

11% 

10% 

10%— ft 

90 

5 

ID 

9% 

996+ ft 

6 

87 

5% 

5ft 

5ft— ft 

65 6 

11 

12ft 

12ft 

12ft+ % 


A 

2 

lft 

2 

27 5 

19 

114* 

11% 

lift 

35 

58 

Aft 

Aft 

Aft 

37 8 

2 

22% 

22% 

22% — % 

19 

29 

1% 

1 

]%+ % 

4.912 

10 

2ft 

2ft 

2% 

3711 

15 

8ft 

8 

8 V* — % 


10 

11% 4% Suwueh 


X 17 SvscoCp 48 
21b 6%Sv&IEna 


3 3ft 3% 3% — ft 

6 19 1% 1% 1%+ ft 

13% 9ft Sunalr 50r Mil 1! 10 9% 10 + ft 

18% ttftSundnc .16 .921 x7T 17b 16% 16%+ ft 

SVa 5% Sunshjr 52 55 6 2 6% 4% 6%+ ft 

19ft 13 SvPFdS 60 21 10 9 19ft 19ft I9%— b 

5U 7% Supercr .15 35 7 10 4ft 4ft 4ft— ft 

14b lift StfPlnd 70 U 7 107 14 13% 14 

5% Sup Sura 74 27 7 10 8% 8% 8%— b 

6 95 9% 9 9b— b 

6% 4 Synloy J0b A912 M 6b 5% 6ft + ft 

35% 16 Syntex 70 21 14 671 35b 34ft 34ft— % 

1610 lSuXft 29% X 
21 313 17b 16ft 16ft— % 
— T— T— T — 

11b 6b TEC 40 3711 2 10% 10% 10% 

5ft IftTFI 15 M 4 3% 3%- b 

13% 10 TabPd 70 1A 8 21 12% 11% 12ft— ft 

5% 4 Toflevin wt B 4% 4% 4%+ ft 

12 7 TandB 1 76c 15. 6 15 11% lift 11% 

11% 7% Tannat 70* 1.9 5 15 10ft 10b I Oft— b 

17ft 14% Tasty 170b 7710 1 15% 15% 15% 

3b % TechSvm 14 24 2b 216 2b 

4% 2b ToctiTp JJ7r 25 6 12 3ft 3ft 3ft 

7ft 4b Tecfral X 34 5 12 6 5% 5% 

23% 13% TelonR 1 19ft 19ft 19ft 

13% 7 TeieCm 62 46 8 17 13b 12% 12%— ft 

X% i7%Teifiex n II a 23% 2216 si«t % 

19ft 9ftTelSCl 52 2717 127 19b 18% 19 — b 

3 IftTetwo IS 2ft 2ft 2ft 

5'u 2b Ten n eco wt 21 3M 3 3ft + % 

5% 27* Tenney Alt 94 B 2 4b 4b 4b 

3% lb Tensor 12 4 216 2% 2%— ft 

X 14b Terodvn 14 99 26% Xb 26%+ ft 

11b SftTerraC 50 9612 62 9b 8% 8%—% 

17 10%TetraT 10 32 11 10% 10% 

14% 9% Tex ini Air .16 1.1 7 250 14b T3% 14b+ V* 

24b 13% Textron wt 1 23% X% 23%— ft 

3% 2%Thne*D .101 25 4 6 3% 3% 3% 

17 9% TTirlhm A0 37 4 12 15% 15b 15b+ ft 

5b 2% Tidwell 7 25 4% 4% 4%+ b 

33% 19 Tokhelm 1 34 8 xl5 29% 29% 29%— % 

51b 43% ToIEd PF47S 97 zl25 44ft 44 44 

110ft 97ft TolEdPl 10 97 XZ10 101 lDOft 101 —1ft 

!!!- ^ ToopsG 78 27 7 30 U lift lib 11b 

JI!* ^Tortaep 50 5.1 6 19 15% 15% 15%- b 

13% 7% TotfPet X 1715 443 13b 12% 13 + b 

5% 2ftTo1Pet wt 222 5% 5b 5b— ft 

Xb 16 Totpt pf .n 17 a xb x x 

£? 1. TownClry 17 M 5 4% 416- ft 

5% 2b TransLux 10 X 5% 5ft 5b+ ft 

9ft 3 Tredwv .10 1712 X . Bft 8b ab 

10 BftTrISM 40 6.7 4 5 9 8% 9 

f, Vh jL‘° Cp ' 1S 13 9 74 "1W' 12% 12%+ % 

2S M 1-6 8 X Bft 8% 8ft- b 

6ft 2% TuboM BA 6ft 5% 5%— ft 

Bb 23% TurnrC IX 5411 4 Mb 32V6 32b— b 

5ft 3b TwInFr .15 3.1 6 44 4ft 4% 4%+ ft 

— U — U — U _ 

12 20 , - 9SS 8 1Wfc KVt id%- ft 

tffa W UDS 12 2% 2 lb 2%+ *Jk 

2 JHP 70 5.7 7 27 £5 5ft 5ft 

7ft 4 URS 78 45 9 9 7ft 7 7— ft 

^UVInd Wt 1771 3ft 3 3ft- ft 

’K? H" max 11 32 7ft 7ft 7ft- ft 

7b 5b Unimax pf 5 6% 6% 6%+ b 

15 9b UAIrPd 40b 46 10 X u15b 14% 15 + b 


5-16 1-32 UnBrd wt 
2ft 1 b UnFoods 
3ft lftUNcriCp 
% I-1X UNatCp wt 
7% 4% UNtCp pf 
13b 9 U5Ba»Tr 

16 
11 


107 1-16 1-32 1-16+1-32 
5 63 2% 2b 2ft 

2 4 2ft 2ft 2ft 

12 3-16 5-32 >16+1-52 
2 6b Ab Ab— ft 

lOftUSFIMr 78 26*8 S3 ™ 13% }?** W 

9 H nR !H JIOe « W » »% 9% 9%+ ft 


% ft UnRItT wt X ft 1* b 

17ft 12% USRbR 1 67 9 6 15 15 15 

8ft 5% UnltyB 16 68 u 8% 8 8%+ % 

5b 2% UnlvCto 65 1.1 4 X 4% 4b 4ft- % 

17% MftUnlvRs 52 25 7 34 13% 13ft 13% 

16b 10ft UnivRu 72 4.9 5 6 14% 14% iSb- Vh 

— V— V— V — 

12ft 5b Valle's 8 3 10% 10 10 — b 

15 1 2?JC°! ,T “ c 5 15 7 14% 14ft 14V6+ b 

10 4%Valspar 78 35 8 4 Bb 8 B 

2% 2 ValueL 51e 4 15 2ft 2% 2% 

16ft 9ft Van Dm 60 55 A 1 14% 14% 14ft— ft 

33% 12 Veeco 40 1710 224u33% 33b 33%+ ft 

2% lft Vent 7 3 2ft 2ft 2% 

37ft Xft VermlA 52b .912 4 Xft Xb 34ft+ ft 


Currency Rates 

By reading across this table of the August 7, 1978 ’s closing inter 
I bank foreign exchange rates, one can find the value of the major cur- 
rencies in the national currencies of each of the following financial 
centers. These rates do not take into account bank service charges. 



8F coo. SirissF. DanJKr. 


6573* 

127.945 • 

39.65* 

— 

I860] 

5.7685 

6J42* 

117.74 - 

3*575 * 

61.19 

3798 

10.618 

26l44 

492.09 

15252 

13.773* 

25*10* 

7959* 


S £ DM FF 1.1; a#. 

2.1815 4JI2 10858 * 4994- 0J597 

31.675 61785 IS.7647S 7765S 3.7795- 1456 

25105 35786 46.X* 2J94* 92745 

1.92925 3.879 8.42875 IAX.W 470525 

839455 14520.15 416.90 19114 384.83 

4768 8.435 217411 • 5704 x 20037' 

1.709 37984 85.0174* 39.1415- 07036 78.4014* 57968* 31.11795* 

a “ '«*%> mwiet: Danuh Krone: 

75?™ ^ dK r 45325 ?- ,S : 7tfl5S : ScMInv 14705 : Sw Krona: 4.4595 : Yen: 

188.725 : Norw. Krone: 57935 : Fm Mart 4.1295 ; BeigMH Fituncul Franc31845 . Hothl Konc S: 4 672 
: Singapore J: 2754 ; Canadian $: 87.50S UJSL omit 

(cj Commercial Franc. Cl Uni is of IX (xl UniUoT 1000 (jj Unit* of 104100 (z) Amounts needed lo 
boy one ppnnd. 
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12 Month Stock Sis. Close Prpv 

Hfth Low Div, In I Yld. P/E 100*. HlOti Low Oral. Close 


10b 4%v*rnlim 
2% 13-16 Verllpio 

3 IT* Veselv 

5 2*6 Vlotech 

3ft lft vintaacE 
9W 3 Vlshov 
6ft 3% VIsuolG .12 

4 3% Vol Mer.lOe 
17ft fftvoole* Si 34 6 
16 7bvuicine 48 57 s 
32ft 11% Vulclncnt 1 


10 

119 

Bft 

S'« 

8ft+ ft 


7 

3 

2% 

24* 

7ft 

• 

67 

6 

2 

K» 

2+'* 


11 

S 

4% 

4% 

I'fl ' D 


4 

1? 

3ft 

2 r a 

Ira 


10 

4? 

9 

8% 

8ft + ft 


27 9 

56 

Sis 

5ft 

51= 


1111 

4 

3ft 

3ft 

3'i+ * 

t 

14 6 

6 

15ft 

15 

15ft- ft 


57 5 

a 

13% 

13ft 

13 ft— ft 

1 


5 

10b 


2ft WTC 


10b 5 waiicS 
Xft 10ft wano 


ot 1 

5.1 

1 

194. 

19ft 

19ft— 

— 

W— W— W — 



.10 

27 X 

31 

4ft 

4ft 

l'-— 

J0& 

4.1 9 

43 

in 

Oft 

9ft 

9 


1 

2'- 

2ft 

2ft + 

] 

17 

520 

ISft 

l4 - « 

14ft— 1 

-60b 

24 6 

2 

31ft 

21% 

2!ft + 

.28 

2.913 

IS 

Vt 

9ft 

9ft 

.06 

718 

71 

Xft 

?4ft 

X + 

.12 

.718 

113 

244a 

24% 

24ft 


14% 3b wornC pIJJS 


5 XulZft 121* 12ft + <« 

^ J 39 ul-j'fl ui; U»4+ ft 

4ft 2ft WshHm .10 *0 31 ,2 ;i^. y — 

46% X WshPost j 60 17 9 ] uftft 46% 441*4 

2516 22b WRIT 1.B0 75 IS ~ 

541 11 


7 3Tk Watsco JO 
3ft 2>'( Welmeui 
10ft 5ft WekJTuA 
aft 3b Wei ICO 75 5A 
3 1 WeirsBen 

Bft Aft WescaFn J4 U7 7e 
Bft 4% WstChP 
Xb ITftWsiburn 
18% 9ft WstFin 52 
Bft 4% Whlppnv JO 35 
8% SVa WhltCtJI 40 65 6 

5ft 2ft Whllohall 
5-16 1-16 Whirrokr wt 


7 21 7T+ 23’t 

6 6 6 6 

1 3b 3b 3b 

XulOft 10% 10': 

5 4': 4's 4ft+ b 

I 2ft 2% ?%-*• 'o 

a Ti 7-« 

1 7ft 7' a 7ft_ ft 

7 93 JWb 39b ft 

18 4 16 17ft 17b 17%— ft 

8 5% 5b 5b+ ft 

9 ft 1 ': ftft ftft 

7 29 5ft 5b 5% 


8’i 

3 Wichita 

16 




1244 

8% Wmhous 50 

45 7 

M 

12ft 

12ft 


3 WllsnB JO 

9213 




16 V, 

Bft Wincorp .40 

27 21 

11 

14ft 

144 a 


7 winkim .40 

SA 5 





47% WISP pM50 

9.3 

420 



10% 

3% Wood Ind 





11 WorcslC 

12 

17 

29ft 

29ft 

9% 

3ftW*Wear 56 

44 7 




13% 

7 Wrathr 55e 

.430 

5 

12ft 

IN 


ft WriohtH 

IM 



23 

10ft Wynn In _4fl 

21 B 

116 u23’> 



10% WvmBn jbA 

55 ■ 6 

X— Y— Z — 

W-4 

12 

12% 

5ft xanlcs 





16% 

13ft ZeroCo .40 

2.7 9 


15 


16ft 

6ft Zimmer 74 

U 7 

57 

15% 

15 


3b+ ft 


"b 
13 — 


a%- % 

IS + a 
15'-+ U 


Soles no urea ore unofficial 

O— New yearly low, u— New Yearly hloh. 

Unloss otherwise noled. rates of dividends m the fnreoema 
inoie ore annual dtsbursemenis based on me knf quarterly <p 
sem l-onmiol deelorollon. Special or e«lra dividends or pay- 
ments not desionotad os reoulor are Wenilfled in Itw foilowlna 
toot notes. 

o — Also extra or extras, b— Annual rale olus nock dividena 
C — Ltquldollng dividend- e— Declared or pokt In Preceding 17 
monms. I — Doctored or pold ofler slock dividend or will -UP. I— 
PeJd IN* year, dividend omlhed. deterred or no action taken ot 
lost divider meeting, k— Oelcared or paid mis year, on oceu- 
mulallve Issue with dividends In arrears, n — New issue, r— Oe- 
ctaned or paid In preceding 12 months plus stack dividend, t- 
Pald In stock In preceding 12 manihs. estimated com value on 
exntvldend or ex-dlsirlbullon date. 

x— Ex-dlvMind or ex-rights, y— Ex -dividend ana soles In tulL 
c — Sales In full. 

eta— Called, wd— When distributed, wt— 1 When issued, ww— 
With war rents. *w— without warrents. kdls— Ex-distributlon. 

vt— In bankruptcy or receivership or being reorgonlxed under 
the Bankruptcy Ad. or securliies assumed bv such companies 

Yoorly Mohs one lows ret led me previous S3 weeks plus the 
current week, but not Itw latest trading day. 

Where a spill or stock dividend amount I no la 25 per cent or 
more has been paid me year's high-low range and dividend we 
shown tar the new stack only. 


34.Askalot 
of questions. 

(An international call means business.) 

( ^Long Distance is the next 
^ best thing to being there. 
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Analysts Revise 
Estimates Up 
On Com Crop 


Purchasers Say 
Inflation Main 
Threat in US. 
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CHICAGO, Aug 7 (AP-DJ) — NEW YORK, Aug 7 (UPI) — 
U.S. crop analysts, who had tore- The country’s purchasing agents 
cast lower com output due to poor found the second quarter much bet- 
weather conditions, are increasing ter economically than th e first one, 
their estimates of production and according to a survey by the Na- 
vield as the season progresses. lional Association of Purchasing 
Corn is the nation's largest crop Management 
and a major ingredient of the feeos The survey of the executives who 
eaten by livestock, so abundant do corporate buying said 70 per- 
cora supplies act as a check on ris- cem . °‘ the respondents found the 
ing meat prices, analysts note. April -June period “substantially 
Counting grain already in storage b etler than toe lousy first quarter.* 
from previous crops, “I think we ? U 0°^ 8 percent found it “worse 
have a record supply of corn” this than the preceding quarter, 
year, says a Drexel Burnham ana- The wide disparity in opinion 
lyst among the agents on a quart er-lo- 

He believes “huge demand” wili qu f rter comparison, was matched 
keep com prices "around this level oniy “ to* 1 . 5 ye*™ ^ 

or a little lower” but prices received ass ? cl ?J?5? ‘ us .^ een taking surveys 
by fanners could drop to $2 a ” m \ 91 ~ f 5 C0ED_ 

bushel from the current EL20 to ^^or the 1970-71 recession. 
$ 2 J 25 . 1 “C survey round the purchasing 

agents continue to view inflation 
Among the analysts revising “as the No. I threat to healthy 
their predictions is Wayne White, business,” with the lack of a nation- 
of De Kalb Agresearch in Illinois, ai energy policy a “major” problem 
He says says that while his com pa- requiring solution, 
nys original forecast is 6.1 billion Comparing July to June, the as- 
io + % bushels, he believes the crop may sedation said the rate of rise in 

1 % ift— % be as large as 63 billion. This new orders and production comin- 

M6 s%+ ft J r ° uld £ e . c,ose behind the record ued “at a quite acceptable pace” al- 

6371 billion bushels harvested last though the rate was down slightly, 

year- Inventories of purchased materials 

What apparently backfired ana- r P se ' accord j n § to the survey. Of 
lysts say, is that most estimates those questioned. 34 percent re- 
were based primarily on the late- P° rte ° bigger mvouones, the high- 
ness of planting and ignored bene- 5* percentage since August 1974. 
fits resulting from the extreme wet- Twelve percent reported lower 
ness that caused the delay. inventories, the smallest percentage 

to do so since May 1974. 

On buying polides, the study 

U C r r \7 t nrr foimd 11131 “some extension of for- 

1 Y imports Un ward commitments for capital 

*7 T l . goods which occurred in June gave 

t rom Japan Joy 4-1% way to retrenchment in July,” with 

all the ground gained in June dissi- 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 7 (AP- P 31 *^ 1 ‘ n July. However, most 
_ R— a— B — D -0 — U-S. imports of color televj- agen^ expect this year to be better 

16 ft 6% RBind 54 1512 67 16 % 16 % 16 % I sion sets from Japan declined sig- for expenditures than last year. 

”■ a 12 2 v* 2 2 %+ ft nificantly since the two nations ™B h e r pnees were reported by 
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9 J 25 2JS I Taiwan, Korea and Canada soared, J 3116 die figures were 69 and 2 per- 
the Commerce Department reports. cen1, respectively. 

World Bank Gets 

the first quarter from 556,934 in the 5/v r»;n- xr r 

third quarter of last year. At the »5”"-DUl|pIl ten LOdQ 
iS un ” w” W6 SSiS Isame time, though, Taiwan in- TOKYO, Aug. 7 (AP-DJ) - A 
w I 2 ; . j ia_ n . 12 +% | creased its shipments to the United group of eight Japanese banks have 

s 41 wrant, the number of put together a 30 bilfion-yen (about 
from Korea jumped 136 per- $158 million), 20-year loan to the 

JSS ASS *! uiilS !!£ !£ + * ^ f ;°™ r c^da 
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Markets Closed 


' yen^enominated loan is the 


ly from pension trust funds held by 
the banks. Mitsubishi said the in- 
terest rate will be based on the Jap- 


_ _ _ , , anese long-term prime lending: rate 

"SE T exchanges^ were of 7.1 percent, plus a “reasonable 
dosed Monday for a national hob- margin^-- reportedly less than 1 
“y- percent. 


THE DINES LETTER asks... 

Is It Th Ute T, Bay Us 

GOLDS? 

Gold Smashes To New Highs! 

The July collapse of the US dollar against (he yen sent gold into new high ground 
tor an "Upside Breakout.” According to THE DINES lEITBt's interpretation of 
the Dow Theory, a new high confirms Uptrend concfitionsl H you want to know 
what this means to your investments, remember Mr. Dines is “The Original 
OoWbug” based on his being the first Security Analyst to recommend gold 
consistently since May 1961 without ever flashing a sdl signal. When gold 

rBac ha °?- fiew “™ IW * ^*9^ P8, everyone who hod ever bought gold held it 

at a profit. 

“The Dinas Rule of Gold eontrocydicafity," discovered by Mr. Dines k. 
1960, states that "gold tends to ;move opposite to the rest of the market." Does o 
gold Uptrend then mean a much lower DJI? Slvxrfd you switch into golds now? 
Hove the gok fc risen too high already? Are there laggards worth buying now? 

¥MJ6 DINES LETTED warned the latest Summit would solve nothing because they 
ignored gold, which is the secret key to inflation. In THE DINES LETTER'* opinion, 
few people understand why gold made a new high and THE DIMS LETTER is 
amazed ot how many advis ors rec ommend sale of gold shares now. Remember 
emo they are. THE DINES LETTER emphatically disagrees with such sell advice. 
To the contrary, they believe gold stocks have yet to really discount enormous 
earnings gams ahead. Some are simply looking of present Priee/Eanrings Ratios, 
a simplistic e rror. A high gold price brings needy oil the increased income directly 
through to profit, unlike most manufacturing concerns, so at a higher gold price, 
earnings should rise geometrica lly rath er than arithmetically. This is fact. Thus, 
with gold soaring, TIS DIMES LETTER expects much higher 1 979 earnings. The 
wise, for^Bh tod. on d serious investor should buy gold shams right now, in 
IrK DU*E5 LETTER % opinion, especially since in some cases gold mttng shares 
yWd aver 15%. Your trial subscription will teii you which ones THE DINES LET- 
TS favors now) This alone is worth the price of a trial subscription they believe. 

I n nea rly every issue “TDL'i Latest on Gold” feature updates MR. DINES* 
latest thinking on gold events and you will see leading gold stocks recommend- 
ed or reieded. They have aba a “Model Gold PortfoHo” feature so youH 
got very specific advice from “The Original Goldbvg "himself. 

Let TK WHS LEFTS send you Buy-Sell advice and actual darts with treneflines 
drawn-in so you am dearly see the Uptrend or Downtrend on these stocks.- 

ASA 


AlfBU 


Cam^nfl Red Lake 


fiat Ydtomtaife 


Accelerating inflation, soaring interest rates, rising food prices, the oil crisis, a 
weak dollar overseas and a shaky WoU Street are converging ot the same time. 
Even law P/E Ratios are considered a warning of possible hard times ahead— a 
Judas Goat, If you ww— rather than a buying opportunity. The scene monetary 
and inflationary problems that caused the infamous 1973 beor market are still 
present. The stalled “new bud market of 1975” was a fraud, a trapl Your trial 
subscription wfll indude THE DINES LETTER'* 'Tong-term lists." one of which 
contains 18 Specific Short Sales. 

THE DINES LETTBt is not a "gloom and doom” service. To round out a gold and 
wTver-oriented Portfolio, the latest DINES LETTBt indudes a spedd feature on 
akfines with 20 charts and 12 buy recommendations chosen from among the 
tallowing airlines: ICLM, American AMfaee, Branlff, World Airways, UAL, 
ft" 1 * 1 ? * Allegheny, Alaska, Delta, Frontier, North 

Gantrri, P&A, National, Cont in e n t al , S outhw est, Northwest, Eastern, 
said TWA. Teledyne has been THE DINES LETTER’S favorite trading stock and 
youwffl dso get their latest apMon on it. Also, for good measure, a special health 
feature entitled “What fe the S ecret of Looking Younger, staying 
Healthy, said living Longer"? Those and many other exciting features too 
numerous to mention are yours with any tried subscription to THE DINE5 LETTER! 
H is easy-to-read. Neither math nor economics required. See tar yourself. They 
«P«Qqi ly_ re commend the extended six-month trial to give you a fair look at all 
THE DIMS LETTER’, features without renewed notice* right away. Why not send 
In the coupon wide you're thinking abou t if ? ^ | f T r 1 1 ^ 

" THE DINE5 LETTER 

P.O. Bax 22, Belvedere, Cofifomia 94920, USA. 

YosI 5ondmo your Introductory Padtago and start my subscription to THE 
DINK LETTER. (Payment In U.S. dollars MUST bo enclosed). Enclosed b □ $85 
extendod trial for 6 months (13 issue*). □ $10 for 2 issues "took-see" trial. 

Name (print) 

Address 


Oty.... 
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awig nub le without yotr aareenl. 


Country.. 


Zip- 
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CROSSWORD 
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ACROSS 


I Amish, e.g. 

5 Razorlike 
Id Pip-pip 

14 Declare 

15 Hairy 

16 CENTO 
member 

17 Arizona 
“monster” 

18 “ a Parade” 

» Belted 

26 Start of a Will 
Rogers line 

23 Crusted dessert 

24 N.Y.C. subway 

25 Pets 

29 Menlo Park 
family 

33 Russian 
cooperative 

34 Creed 

36 “Blue Knight” 

37 U.S. radio 
station 

in Beilin 

38 Budged 

39 Harness part 

40 Downing Street 
number 

41 Fast-food stop 

42 The “man 
without 

a country” 

43 On in age 
45 Scented 


47 Sparks, 

memorable 

sourpuss 

48 Sea eagle 

49 End of the 
Rogers line 

58 Injure 

59 Zola 

60 Com lily 

61 Relative of a 
ceorl 

62 Finch 

63 Mechanics' 
stations in an 
auto race 

64 Epochs upon 
epochs 

65 Golfer Sam 

66 Peary's winter 
base 


DOWN 


1 “Heimskringla/ 
e.g. 

2 Depraved 

3 Sing Sing 
lodging 

4 Walks idly 

5 Upright piano 

6 Hawaiian port 

7 Down in the 
hold 

8 Sitarstar 
Shankar 

9 Chaired 
10 Acrobat's 

apparel 


11 da capo 

(musical form) 

12 Fruity pastry 

13 Not for 

21 German canal 

22 Court order 

25 Ala 

26 Bay window 

27 Bear 

28 Unfeeling 

29 January, in Jaen 

30 Florida city 

31 “ is an 

island”: Donne 

32 Used up 

35 Holiday time 

38 Bland quality 

39 Lively folk 
dance 

41 Three, in Mainz 

42 Mrs. Nick Charles 
44 Interlocutors’ 

foils 

46 Be contingent 

49 Large bird 

50 Naturalness 

51 Cartoonist 
Peter: 

1904-68 

52 U.S. Treasury 
sleuths 

53 “This Gun for 


54 Lamb 

55 Sign in a theater 

56 Actress Moreno 

57 Waist cincher 


Weather 



C F 



C P 


ALGARVE 

19*6 

clear 

MADRID 

21 70 

doudy 

AMSTERDAM 

16 *1 

showers 

MIAMI 

29 85 

doudv 

ANKARA 

2* 79 

cloudy 

MILAN 

26 79 

doudv 

ATHENS 

32 90 

Clear 

-MONTREAL 

23 73 

doudv 

BEIRUT 

29 84 

dear 

MOSCOW 

1* *1 

showers 

BELGRADE 

32 90 

dear 

MUNICH 

20 68 

overcast 

BERLIN 

22 72 

doudy 

NEWTORK 

28 82 

doudv 

BRUSSELS 

18*4 

overcast 

NICE 

29 84 

dear 

BUCHAREST 

25 B2 

doudv 

OSLO 

17 *3 

dear 

BUDAPEST 

28 82 

cloudy 

PARIS 

17 63 

overcast 

CASABLANCA 

21 70 

clear 

PRAGUE 

20 68 

rain 

COPENHAGEN 

18*4 

showers 

ROME 

X 86 

doudv 

COSTA DEL SOL 

29 8* 

dear 

SOFIA 

27 81 

doudv 

DUBLIN 

14 57 

showers. 

STOCKHOLM 

19 6* 

doudv 

BOINBURGH 

12 S3 

rain 

TEHRAN 

36 97 

sunny 

FLORENCE 

35 95 

dear 

TEL AVIV 

32 90 

dear 

FRANKFURT 

18 *4 

overcast 

TOKYO 

29 B4 

doudv 

GENEVA 

I* *1 

showers 

TUNIS 

36 97 

doudv 

HELSINKI 

14 57 

overcast 

VIENNA 

29 B4 

overcast 

ISTANBUL 

29 84 

dear 

WARSAW 

25 77 

doudv 

LAS PALMAS 

23 73 

doudv 

WASHINGTON 

28 03 

doudv 

LISBON 

LONDON 

22 72 
19 A* 

da udv 
cloudy 

ZURICH \ 

15 50 

showers 

LOS ANGELES 

19 66 

cloudy 

(Yesterday's readfaws U3. and Canada at 1700 
GMT; all others at 1200 GMT.) 


INTERNATIONAL FUNDS 


ADVERTISEMENT 

August 7, 1978 

Tho not out value quotatio n* shown below are supplied bp the Funds listed with the 
e xc eption of sene Swiss fundb who s e quotes we baud on issue price s . The following msg's- 
al symbols indicate frequency of quotations supplied for the MI: (d| do il yj (w ) w ee fcty; 
[in)- -monthly; (r) — regularly: (i) — irregularly. 

bank julius baer 4 o» LW: Other Funds 


— Id 1 Boerbond 

■ (d I Connor 

— Id 1 Grabar. 

— Ml Stock bar 


SF 744.40 
SF 08X00 
5F 59800 
SF 731 M 


BANQUE VON ERNST & Cl E.: 


(hi! Alexander Fund 

<w> Trust cor mt.Fd (AEIF).. 

(w) Austral . Select Fd. 

Iw) Bandselex - Issue Pr 

Iw) CAMIT 


57.26 
57.70 
51-55 
SF 12535 
5 1033 


— (dlCSF Fund 

— Id ) Crossbow Fund 

— Id J ITF Fund N.V 


SF)842 

SF391 

58.4? 


BRITANNIA TRUST MNGT.(CI) Ltd.: 
— (w) universal Dollar Trust .. 

— <w) inn Hloti interest Trust. 

— Isvl High Interest Sterling.... 


55.51 

51 4)0 
£1.00 


Id 1 Capital Rcntlnvest 

Id 1 CarlWco Open-End Fund. 

Iwl Citadel Fund 

(wl Cleveland onshore Fd_... 
Iw) Convert. Fd Int. A Certs... 


LF 1,401 
S1B0.lt 
5105 
S L04959 
580* 


CAPITAL INTERNATIONAL 


— (wj capital Inn Fund 

— <w| C aortal Italia SA 

— Iw) Convertible Capital SA 


51842 

110.14 

52855 


(wl Convert Fd int. B Certs . 
id) Convert, Bond Fd. N.V_... 

(wl D.G.C 

id ) Dollar Fund (ox-Dlvid.) 
Id I Drevhts Fund Inn 


51822 

59.58 

544.17 

5014 

514.99 


CREDIT 5UISSE: 


— Id 1 Actions Suisses 

— IdlCanasec 

— Id ) C.S. Foods- Bonds 

— Id) C.S. Funds- inn 

— Id ) Energle- Valor 

— la i ussec 

— Id ) Eurooo- Valor 


528100 
SF 37700 
SF43J5 
SFS825 
SF 69 JO 
SF 44900 
SF 10850 


DIT INVESTMENT FRANKFURT: 


Iwl Dreyfus Inter continent 

Id 1 Europe Obiloatlons 

<w> Fidelity Sterling A 

Iwl Fldetltv Sterllno B. 

(Wl Fidelity Sterling D 

(wl First Eagle Fund 

(wl First litlern’l Fund 

Id I First Nan Cltv Fund .... 

(wl Fonselex Issue Pr 

(w 1 Formula Selection Fd .. 

Id 1 Fondltalla 

Id ) Frank*. -Trust interzlns. 
(d 1 Fund of N.V. (ex-dlvld.l. 
(wl Future Australia Fd 


5140* 
LF 1.16200 
£4J2 
UJ5i 
£1899 
SX?1IJ7 
5 18879 
5 31 A0 
SF 1.547-00 
SFA0J4 
$11.04 
DM43.97 
5 841 
AUS-59D5 


— (d 1 Concentra 

— Id ) Int"! Renlenlond 


DM 21.40 
DM 70.10 


(wl Houssmonn Hides. NV .. 
<ii HjO.i.t. Hobet 


5241.74 

52819 


FIDELITY (BERMUDA): 


— lw> Fidelity A mer. Assets. . 

— (d I Fldetltv Olr. Svov Tr. ... 

— (w| Fidelity Inti Fund 

— (w) Fidelity Pacific : Fund ... 

— (w» Fidelity world Fd. 


52704 
55917 
5 24J9 
554.14 
51872 


G.T. (BERMUOA)LIMITEO: 


— I wj Berry Foe. Fd, Lid... 

— (w) G.T. Dollar Fund..... 


549.05 

S7A4 


Id) l co hind 

id I Interfund 5A 

iwl Intermarket Fund 

iw) Interseiex Pac. Fund .... 
iw) I nil Inc Fund (Jersey)... 

cr > tnti Securities Fund 

(r I Invest Alianlioues 

(d 1 I ta tamer) ca SA Fund... 
(r 1 Ira I tor tune inti Fd SA.. 


510.70 
59.54 
S 140-57 
FB 7.90X00 
S24JJ4 
56.00 
54504 
588S 
sin 


JARDINE FLEMING: 


— (rl Jaroine Jap an Fund . 

— If ) Jardino S.East Asia .. 


58330 

518.02 


LLOYDS INT MGT PO Bax 179 GENEVA )l 


(r I Japan Grov-th Fund 

(w 1 Jooan Selection Fund..., 

t wl Japan Pacific Fund 

(d 1 KB Income Fund 

(d 1 Kielnwort Benson int. F . 
Iw) Kielnwort Bens. Jap. F ... 

II I Leverage Cap. Hold 

(w) Luxhjnd 


5 2938 
S67JH 
5 41.98 
LF 1,67X00 
$11.93 

537,83 

S3M6 

52531 


*1*1 Lloyds inti Growth 

Kw) Lloyds Inti income 


SF35850 
SF 30*30 


— Iw) Seoro (NAV.) 

SOFiD GROUPE GENEVA 

— (riPartonSw.REst 

— tr ) 5ecurswl» 

SWISS BANK CORP: 


(ml MAGNUM Fund Lid.... 
Id ) Mediolanum Set. Fund ... 
Id l Neuwlrth int i Fund 


(d ) Neuwlrth Inv. Fund! 
‘ l Nippon Fung. 


SF 1.56&50 
SF 95960 


— (d J Auiertcu-Valor 

— td ) intervalor 

— Id ) Japan Portfolio ........... 

— Ifl » SwlS5volor New $er 

— Id 1 Unlv Bond Select 

— (d ) universal Fund 


SF 330.00 
SF 50.00 
SF 42375 
5F 728.00 
SF 6935 
SF 72.86 


iwl Nipoon i . 

(wl Nor. Ampr. inv. Fund. 
Iwl Nor.Amer Bank Fd . ... 

(w) N.AJW.F 

Id l Pulnam intern'l Fune... 

Id > Ren to Fund 

Id i Rentmvest 

Id I Sate Trust Fund 

(w) Samurai Portfolio 

I 1 Shore Reolty N.V 

( ) Shore international N.V. 
|w) SMH Special Fund 


54435 
51077 
SOBS 
5225 
5 2817 
$186 
55.73 
50473 
53035 
LF 1.91*410 
LF 90200 


51859 
SF72JB 
51151 
5868 
DM 10570 


UNION BANK OF SWITZERLAND: 


— (d)AmcoU-S-Sri 

— ta ) Bona Invest 

— Id I Converl-lnvost 

— (d)Eurli Europe Sti 

— Id ) Fonsa Swiss Sh 

— Id I Gloolnvest 

— Id l Pocllrc Invesl 

— (d l Rotnetac- Invest 

— Id ISollt South Air Sh 

— id ) Sima Swiss R Est 


SF 2225 
SF6UJ0 
SF 6430 
SF 10930 
SF9800 
SF 53.75 
SF77JJ0 
SF 34630 
SF IJ7JJ0 
SF1B930 


(w I Saras Fund 

(w) Talent Global Fund ... . 
Iw) Tokyo Pac Hold (Sea) 
|w) Tokyo Pgc. Hold N.V. .. 
Iw) Transpacific Fund ..... 
(w) United Cap Inv. Fund.. 

(m> Uldlnt'l Band Fd 

Id I U3. Trust Invesl Fd..-. 
iw) western Growth Fund. 
Id ) World Caul tv Grth. Fd .. 
(ml Worldwide Fund Lid .... 


UNION fNVESTMENT.FranMurf 


(wl Worldwide SeeurHos 

(w) Worldwide Special 


5519.71 
S 1033 
54530 
S6249 
534.99 
53.03 
S 10134 
51135 
5677 
545438 
51121 
56893 
S 536137 


— (d ) Ationtlcfonds dm 13 35 

— Id 1 EuropefomK DM2840 

— (d ) Unttonds DM 40.90 

— (d) Unlrenta DM *9.05 

— Id 1 Un, special I DM 19.15 


DM — Deutsche Math; * - Ex-Otvidend; 

— New; NA — Not Available; BF — Belgi- 
um Francs; LF — Luxembourg Francs; SF - 
Swiss Francs; + — Oiler prices; a — Asked; 
b — Bid Change P/V 510 to Si Per unit. S/S — 
sw» Solil: ■*— Ex RTS; “S'— Suspended; 
N.C ■ Not communicated; • — * ■ RedemPI 
price -Ex-Cou pan. 
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ESPECIALLY UWEN DON’T 
KNOW WHERE WR NEXT 
UJORM IS COMING FROM 

S 5 
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DID YOU K MOW TR|£ l<S 
MATEH\L SIAILE WEeK, JDHM T 
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VES.VSAORST IW 2 Cdl 

^ WHAT N 


THE ELECTRIC PENCtU } 


IVe mad in ages ) @9 

HAPPENED 1 


SHARPENER BROk'E 


^ J fS^SH 

J ^ 


DOWN AND . / 


u 



TO I HAD TO 

? % SHARPEN ■WX 
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EVERYTHING 
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-NO ONE CAN CALX. /M 
CHBVR EH.3ACK? LOOK 
WMUCH ‘ES COSTIN' 
THE TAWWERS / CP— “ 


\8-e 


I 



Unscramble these fbur Jumbles, 
one letter to each square, to form 
tour ordinary words. 


GUCHO 


TT 



MUTON 


_u 

JU 


G 

NKAB 


_ 

JG 


FLIXU 

N 


nz 




Now arrange the arded letters to 
form the surprise answer, as sug- 
gested by the above cartoon. 


Answer. rTTYTirm WITH THEM 


Yesterday's 


(Answers tomorrow) 

Jumbles: GORGE MINUS DELUXE IMPACT 


Answer: How witch doctors keep fit— 
THEY "EXORCISE" 


[mprime par P.l.O. - 1, Bd. Nty Paris 75018 


Jusr scMt cookies Tm takin' over to toS ... but 
when Margaret sees these uttie holes, she mtiem 




BOOKS 
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li;» ! 


CHESAPEAKE 

By James A. Michener. Random House . 865 pp. $12.95. 


Reviewed by Christopher Lehmann-Haupt 


F I “CHESAPEAKE," his 2 1 si 
book. James A. Michener does 
■ for Mainland’s Eastern Shore what 
he did for Colorado in “Centenni- 
al.” By telling the story of dozens 
of fictional characters who live in a 
partly imaginary locale, he tries to 
capture the real history of the area 
— in the case of the Chesapeake 
Bay. from the time in the 16th cen- . 
tury when Indians and crabs were 
its chief inhabitants, down to a 
present when developers and pollu- 
tants have taken over. Speaking 
objectively, I would’ say that read- 
ing the book's’ 800-plus pages is like 
earing your way through a boxcar 
full of Rice Krispies with a tea- 
spoon. You can’t rush the process, 
otherwise the bits go flying about 
and you get nothing. On the. other 
hand, if you proceed deliberately, it 
occurs to you that you are eating 
Rice Krispies. As for nutritional 
value: I could recall virtually noth- 
ing of “Chesapeake” a few minutes 
after reading its final pages. For a 
more distinct impression of life in 
the Chesapeake Bay area. I would 
recommend Wiliam W. Warner’s 
“Beautiful Swimmers: Watermen, 
Crabs and the Chesapeake Bay.” 

But please let me be subjective. 
Rice Krispies happens to be one of 
my favorite junk foods, just as I re- 
gard Michener as superior among 
funk writers. I enjoy his peristaltic 
narrative technique, even if it does 
produce a history of hiocups. It's 
fun to guess which minor figure in 
a given episode will become the 
major character of a succeeding 
one, whether it’s Edmund Steed, 
the Catholic Engishman fleeing re- 
ligious oppression in the early 17th 
century, who will found the planta- 
tion aristocracy of the Choptank 
area; or Timothy Turlock, the fer- . 
ret-faced indentured felon, who will 
be the first of the bay’s famous 
watermen; or Edward Paxmore, the 
Quaker driven by lashings from the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony to sire 
on a cliff overlooking the Choptank 
River a long line of ship-builders 
and abolitionists; or Cudjo, the 
African, on whom the region’s 
great debate over slavery will locus, 
or any of a dozen other figures who 
keep budding and blooming and 
wilting like so many flower blos- 
soms m a time-stop film. 

It's amusing to discover from 
what oblique viewpoint Michener 
will present the great events of 
American history — whether it’s 
the Revolution seen through the 
eyes of a Steed who is appointed an 
ambassador to France, where he 
contrives with a clowning Ben 
Franklin to win the citizens to the 
Colonial cause; or the coming of 
World War II narrated in the form 
of Woolman Paxmore's naive but 
deeply idealistic mission to per- 
suade “Mr. Hitler” that after all Je- 
sus himself was a Jew. 

What’s more, one detects in 
Michener's narrative voice a genu- 
ine affection for the people or the 
Eastern Shore — not only for the 
plain-speaking Quakers among 
whose Bucks County, Pa., brethren 
the author himself grew up, but 
also for the inbred watermen who 
ply the rivers and inlets erf the bay 
in skipjacks “drudgin' for arsters." 
Though his voice waxes annoyingly 
avuncular at times, he is good at 
depicting the mixture of hostility 
and humanity that persists among 


the different racial and etfa 
groups that have coexisted lor ' 
long in the region. 

Anyway, if ail else fails, one c 
amuse oneself imagining the auU 
at work on his superstructures 
see him as a carpenter high 01 • . 
scaffold, his mouth full of nails, ' 1 
shed full of blueprints. In “Cent 
niaL" the project got out of ha ; 
and he seemed to end up falling . 

his perch into a wheelbarrow fufc . 

' cement. In “Chesapeake;" the w< ' 
goes better. Michener doesn't I 
the need to place his narrator ins - 
the structure; he simply goes aiu ■ 
and tells his story. He doesn't !••• 
called on to begin with charact . 
called Time, the Cretaceous Peri 
a diplodocus or even a crab; - 1 
though one chapter stars a go ' 
named Oukor, the story begins a 
ends with people. Ana it isn’t a- 
the whole of history had occur 
for the sake of the present; one g :. 
a sense of ihe past dropping aw, , 
of traditions accreting over time, 
the future looming beyond. 

One pictures Michener -high V 
on his scaffold, his mouth full 
nails, but his project under conn 
Occasionally, be dashes to adc 
piece to ihe frame to support , 1 , 
plank he hadn't planned on inclt^ 1 
mg. Every so often he rushes to i - ' 
pro vise and bends a nafl. But 
blueprint has been planned a 
memorized, and the carpentry 
basically sound. The structure v 
be filled with Rice Krispies, bu 1 
will roll. 


I’ 1 ’ 
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Christopher Lehmann-Haupt ii 
book reviewer for The New >« 
Times 


Meany Urges 
More Time for 
ERA Backing 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 7 (API 
AFL-CIO President George Mea 
is urging Congress to give backt 
of the Equal Rights Amend mt 
more time to combat “a vicic 
campaign against it by right-wi 
groups.” 

In remarks presented to a Sen; 
subcommittee on the Consiitutii 
Mr. Meany singled out the St 
ERA movement headed by Phy 


Schlafly.^ the John Bireh Soci^j ^ ^ 


and the Conservative Caucus as ^ 
groups he hiid in mind. 

The subcommittee was wind 
up three days of hearings on a p V 
posal 10 extend the present sev- 
year ratification period, which ; ' 1 
pi res next March 22. [ 

A similar extension propo 
cleared a significant hurdle 
Thursday when the House Ru 
Committee approved it for cons-’-, 
eration by the full House, proba 
within the next two weeks. 
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The members defeated by an : , 

vote an attempt by Rep. Tn ' , 
Lott, R-Miss., to allow the I... . 
House to decide whether the re; 
lution authorizing the extension 
time would require a simple majc;,. 
ty or a two-thirds vote. 

Opponents of the extension h: .? 
contended that a two-thirds v-. . 
would be required, but Reps. D.-, . 
Edwards, D-Calif„ and Elizab. ; : . . 
Holtzman. D-N.Y_ cited the op. 
ion of constitutional experts w " ( - 
say only a simple majority votC 
nreded. . ' n , u 

Other constitutional scholars, 
eluding former Sen. Sam Ervin, .7 , 
N.C, who testified before the SC 1 
subcommittee last Thursd' 


ate 


say that a two-thirds vote is need \- 
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The over-all issue of whell ^.. % . 
Congress can extend the time pre 1 , u ' * 
ably will be challenged in co- 
anyway, no matter what the vote”,^‘ .. ' 
said Rep. Charles Wiggins, ’ 
Calif „ who had tried to persua,^,.' : 
the Rules Committee to block 
proposal.- 


Bridge 


'1 

• iij.ii . . 


JBy Alan Trusco i ;• 


J; - .: 


On the hand shown. South’s one 
no-trump opening led him to six 
no-trump after his partner had is- 
sued a slam invitation with a natu- 
ral bid of four no-trump. North's 
bidding, with a 16-point hand in- 
cluding three aces and two tens, 
was conservative, but the final con- 
tract was certainly appropriate. 

The prospects of making 12 
tricks diminished considerably 
when a club was led and two 
rounds of the suit showed the bad 
break. East discarded a spade. 
South then had to commit himself 
in one of the red suits, and he chose 
to finesse the diamond jack. If this- 
had succeeded, he would have been 
able to play hearts with an assur- 
ance of 1 1 tricks and many chances 
fora 12th. 


As it was, the diamond fine* “ , - 
lost and a diamond was returned 
the king in the closed hand. Sot) » 
now feu back 00 his reserve 
based on finding East with t , I 


finding 

heart king and length in both maj^’ -Vv \ * v * 
suits. He cased his two d'-'V-." 
winners, reaching this position: 


WEST 

♦ J6 
©63 
097 - 
*10 


WEST 
♦ J6 
<763 

*106732 


NORTH 

♦ A 10 9 
9QJ72 
O A 103 3 
*AJ 

EAST 

AQ8632 * 
v K 1094 
*865 
*4 
SOUTH <D) 

♦ K75 
^A85 
«KJ 

+ KQ964 

Both sides were vulnerable. The bid- 
ding; 

South west North 

1 N.T. Pass 4 N.T- 

6N.T. Pass Pass 

West led the club three. 



East 

Pass 

Pass 


Dummy' was entered with t 
srode ace and the heari queen w 
led. East chose to cover with t 
king and the ace^von. Dummy vi 
re-entered with a. heart lead to t 
jack, and the lead of the two di 
mond winners ruined East He ke 
his bean winner and the spade se 
en won the last trick in the dos* ‘ 
hand to bring home the slam. No 
that if East had not covered tl 
heart queen, -the diamond winne 


would have been played immet-'i U 
aid v with the same effect •* l 1 
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Sudden Death With Watso n 9 Pale 

Mahaffey Wins PGA Title 


l*a^P 13 


By John $. Rudosta 

OAKMONT, Pa.. Aug. 7 (NYT) 
— John Mahdffey won the 60lh 
Professional Golfers’ Association 
Championship yesterday after the 
regulation 72 holes ended in a 
three-way lie among Mahaffev. 
Tom Watson and Jerry Pate. 

The playoff came after Watson 
had squandered a four-stroke lead 
he had held as late as the ninth 
hole. The tie was broken when 
Mahaffey sank a five-foot putt for 
a birdie 3 on the second playoff 
hole. All three had pars on the first 
playoff hole. The sudden-death 
playoff began on the first hole of 
the par-71 Oakraont Country Club, 
in a suburb of Pittsburgh. 

It was the second time the PGA 
fliarapionship had been resolved 
in a sudden-death playoff in the 
two years the lie-breaking format 
has been employed. Lanny Wad-* 
kins defeated Gene Liuler after 
three holes last year. 

Nicklaus Out Early 

Rale and his wife. Soon, were in* 
tears beside the 18th green as they 
watched Mahaffey and Watson 
complete their regulation rounds. 
Jack Nicklaus. winner four times of 
the PGA Championship, had al- 
ready left, missing the cui on Fri- 

PGA Leaders 


day with 153. five strokes above the 
cut point. 

Watson shot a dismal 73 to cotn- 

K lete the regulation 72 holes in 276. 

lahaffey came from far behind 
U1 H! a shning 66 and Pate shot 68. 

The final round started with 
Watson at JO under par, Pate at 
five under and Weiskopf and In- 
man tied at four under. 

As the day began conditions 
were excellent for low scores. It was 
warm, there was no wind, and the 
greens were soft from three days of 
rain that had continued through 
Saturday night. It looked like a per- 
fect setup for at least two or three 
golfers to shoot low scores. 

Dull Be ginning 

Surprisingly, the first three holes 
were a listless standoff — no one 
was moving forward. In fact, Pate 
bogeyed the first, a hole he had bir- 


died the two previous days, to slip 
back to four under par. Then, after 
Pate recovered with a birdie 4 on 


* i • r i‘ ; 


• ' *•. 


Btaostop: 

John Mahoffov 

75-0748-M-27* 

Tom Walton 

67-0947-73-276 

JbttV Pate 

72-70-66*8-376 

Tom Wetekopf 

73-67-69-71—280 

60 Morgan 

76-71-66-47— 200 

trafoStodtor 

70-74-67-71—282 

Lee Trevino 

69-73-70-73-284 

MOV Bean 

72-72-70-70-284 

Crnttam Manh 

73-74-60-70— 284 

FnzvZoeltor 

75-69-73-68— 28$ 

joe Inman 

73-6849-77—286 

HaWirwtn 

7V7V73-7G— TO 

BiMKratzerr 

70- 77- 7267— 287 

Lnrrv NeKan 

76-71-70-70—287 

f.i jrtn 5chraeder 

76-69-70-72—287 

— Grier Janes 

70-73-71-74—288 

Ben Crenshaw 

69-71-75-73—288 

... ; Ml Hancock 
:Crp KermiiZarlay 

70-73-70-75-288 

75-71-07-76—289 

Dove Stockton 

68-75-74-72—289 

. Molly Armstrong 

71-73-75-70—289 

fkS OenJanuarv 
George Burns 

73-73-75-69 — 289 

79-68-70-72 — 28V 

Bobbv Nichols 

7547-73-74—28* 

BebGfldcr 

74-71-70-74— 289 

Hubert Green 

71-71-74-74-290 

Bob lender 

7349-74-74-290 

Bob Shearer 

73-73-71-73—290 

MerOastofiiuis 

73-73-72-73 — 390 

Gory Plover 

76-72-71-71—290 

Greg Powers 

75- 70-75-70— 290 

Owl Curl 

76-71-73-70-290 

Georoe Codie 

74-74-74-68—990 


the easy fourth hole. Watson also 
birdied the hole to reach II under' 
par. 

It was not until the sixth and sev- 
enth boles that the round began 
perking up. Watson bogeyed the 
sixth and seventh to drop 'to nine 
under. At about that time, Pate and 
Mahaffey were h earin g up. 

Mahaffey birdied the fourth, 
sixth and eighth holes to reach six 
under. Pale birdied eight and nine 
to reach seven under, two strokes 
behind Watson. Bui along came 
Watson on the easy par-5 ninth, 
where he stiffed, his second shot 
three feet from the hole and sank 
the putt for an eagle. That put him 
back at 1 1 under par and seemingly 
out of reach. 

But only seemingly. On the 10th. 
Watson put his approach' in a sand 
trap and blasted out terribly. 45 
feet from the hole. Stunningly, 
Watson proceeded to take three 
putts for double-bog^y. The -eagle 
on 9 had been negatecL 

Meanwhiie, Mahaffey. playing in 
the same threesome as Watson, was 
catching up. On the 1 0th, Mahaffey 
carded a birdie for a swing of three 
shots. Now he was seven under and 
Watson was nine under. Pate bo- 
geyed 10 but birdied 11 to hold po- 
sition at seven under, tied with 
Mahaffey and only two strokes be- 
hind Watson. 


There was no stopping Mabaf- 
fey. After his birdie on 10 had put 
him at seven under and only two 
strokes behind Watson, he sank a 
30-foot putt on the 11th to reach 
eight under par. Now he was trail- 
ing Watson by one. 

What had apparently been a run- 
away for Watson by the ninth hole 
— a lead of four shots over Pale 
and five over Mahaffey — had new 
become a contest. After 1 1 boles, 
Watson was nine under par and 
Mahaffey eight under. Pate, play- 
ing in the threesome ahead, was 
seven under. 

No longer could Watson afford, 
in the manner of most leaders, to 
play defensively. His lead had 
dwindled to one stroke and now, 
with his pursuers taking daring 
shots in their run at him, he had no 
option but to play aggressively. 

On the par-5 12th. Watson put 
his second shot in the rough and 
bad to be satisfied with a 5. remain- 
ing at nine under par. Just as Wat- 
son was wrestling with his troubles 
on 12. Pate hit his tee shot to four 
feet from the pin on the 13th, and 
be sank the putt for birdie. That 
drew him even with Mahaffey at 
eight under. 

The pressure was on Watson, 
and the tension was getting to him. 
On the par-3 13th he pulled his tee 
shot to the rough beside the green, 
and he had to pitch over a bunker 
to the far side of the green, about 
30 feel past the hole. From there he 
took two putts for a bogey 4. That 
costly bogey pushed Watson back 


. to eight under par and into a rhree- 
' way tie with Pate and Mahaffey. , 

Lead at 14th 

On the 14th hole, Mahaffey 
grabbed the lead with a stirring 
birdie 3. His approach hit the flag- 
stick and rolled to a .stop about five 
feet away. He sank the putt and. 
was at rune under par. In the pre- 
ceding threesome, Pate parted die 
15th lo remain at eight under, tied 
yilh Watson for second. Mahaffey 
protected his one-shot lead with a 
gutsy effort on the par-4 15th. His 
approach caught the left fringe, and 
from there be chipped to about 
eight feeL 

On Oakmonfs undulating greens 
an eight-foot putt can be an ogre, 
but Mahaffey was sinking every- 



Ifnrtud Pin ta e W ia mi 

John Mahaffey, right, dances with caddy after winning second bole of sudden death. 


thing, and he sank this putt, too, to 
save his par. Watson also paired 
the same hole. Both Mahaffey and 
Watson bogeyed the 1 6th hole, a 
par-3 of 230 yards. Watson pulled 
his tee shot into the rough and 
Mahaffey took three putts from the 
front edge. 

Then, in the threesome ahead, 
Pate took the lead with a birdie 3 


on the 17th, a short par-4 of 322 
yards. Pate drove the sand trap be- 
side the green, blasted out perfectly 
and sank the putt for a three. Now- 
the standing was Pate nine under 
par, Mahaffey eight under and 
Watson seven' under. 

On the 17th, Watson pulled to 
eight under with a birdie 3 while 
Mahaffey was saving par. That re- 


stored the tie between them. On the 
ISth. Pale dr eve perfectly down the 
center or the fairway and hit his ap- 
proach 20 feet below the cup. He 
nit a lag putt for his third shot to 
2 Vi feet — and missed. Pate, one of 
the belter putters in the game, 
missed a pressure putt of 2h. feet. 

With that bogey, again there was 
a three-way tie at eight under par. 


Tiant Retires 11 Straight 


Red Sox Beat Brewers, 4-0, to Lead AL East by 7 


MILWAUKEE, Aug. 7 <AP> — 
Rid Burleson's run-scoring single 
capped a three-run Boston second 
inning and Luis Tiant scattered 
'stght hits as the Red Sox took a 4-0 
.victory over ihe Milwaukee 
Brewers yesterday. 

" Tiant (84l retired 1 1 consecutive 
hatters in one stretch en route to 
his first victory since June 24 as the 
Red Sox opened a seven-game lead 
|tri the American League East. 

Carl Yasirzemskt beat out a 
roller to shortstop to start the Red 
Sox second inning against Bill 
Travers. After Carlton Fisk (lied 
out. Fred Lynn and Dwight Evans 

S kd, loading the bases. Bob 
fiy's bloop single scored one 
ran. a hascs-Ioaded walk to Butch 
Hobson scored another and Burle- 
wn followed with his single. 

; The second-place ’ Breviers who 
have lost nine of their lost 13 

C s wasted a one-out double by 
Money and an infield hit by 
Oglivte in 'the first when Larry 
Htsle bounced into a force-out ana 
Coil Cooper pied to center. 

The three-game series attracted a 
total of 153.974 fans, a major 
kagoe high this year for a ihree- 
g&Be series. It was also the largest 
oruvd for a three-game series in 
Milwaukee baseball history', sur- 
passing 130.33S for three games be- 
tween the Chicago Cubs and the 
aid Milwaukee Braves in 1957. 

Royals 12, Blue Jays 5 

At Kansas City. A1 Cowcns hit 
Jus first grand slam home run and 
Hal McRae added a i wo- run dou- 
ble os Kansas City touted Toronto 
12-5. Cowcns, hobbled this season 
hy a knee injury, hammered an 0-1 
Pjtoh from Bator Moore (5-3) into 
Ine Toronto bullpen to give Kansas 


City a 4-1 advantage in the first 
inning. 

Yankees 3, Orioles 0 

At New York, Catfish Hunter 
hurled a five-hilter for his first 
shutout and complete game of the 
season and Chris Chambliss rapped 
a two-run single in the first inning 
as New York defeated Jim Palmer 
and Baltimore. 3-0. It was the sec- 
ond strong game in a row for the 
32-year-old Hunter, who stretched 
his scoreless string to 17 innings, 
following the worn outing of fits 
career in which he failed to retire a 
batter against Cleveland and was* 
charged with six runs. 

Angels 4, Twins 3 

At Anaheim, Calif.. Carney 
Lansford’s run-scoring single with 
one out in the ninth inning scored 
Ken Landreaux from second base 
and gave California a 4-3 victory 
over Minnesota. Landreaux opened 
the ninth with a bunt single, his 
third hit of the game, and advanced 
to second on Rick Miner’s sacrifice 
bum. Lansford then nicked reliever 
Mike Marshall for a single lo cen- 
ter. 

A’s 4-4, Mariners 3-3 

At Oakland, Calif., MitcheD 
Page drove home two runs with a 
single and a triple and Dell Alston 
drove in ihe winning run with a 
seventh- inning single to give Oak- 
land a 4-3 victory and a sweep of its 
doubleheader with Seattle. In the 
opener. Taylor Duncan singled 
home pinch-runner Darrell Woo- 
dard in the eighth inning as Oak- 
land won. 4-3. 

Tigers 8. White Sox 0 

At Detroit, Rusty Siaub and 
, Steve Kemp homered to back the 


six-hit pitching of Jim Slaton as 
Detroit beat Chicago. 8-0. Staub 
delivered his 18th home run of the 
season after Lou Whitaker singled 
in the third inning. Kemp, who 
drove in four runs, crashed a three- 
run shot in the fifth, chasing White 
Sox starter Ken Kravec (7-1 1>. who 
suffered his sixth straight loss. 

Rangers 3, Indians 2 

At Arlington, Texas, pinch-hitter 
Gary Gray hit a two-out, two-run 
homer in the bottom of the ninth 
inning as Texas beat Cleveland, 3- 
2. Tom Veiyzer led off the G eve- 
land ninth and reached second on a 
two-base throwing error by short- 
stop Bert Campaneris. Ron Pruitt 
doubled to tie the score, LarveUe 
Blanks singled and Ted Cox deliv- 
ered a sacrifice fly to make it 2-1. 

PhQlies 3-5, Pirates 2-0 
In the National League, at Pitts- 
burgh, Steve Carlton pitched a 
throe-hitter, drove in a run and 
scored one to pace Philadelphia to 
a 5-0 victory over Pittsburgh and a 
sweep of their doubleheader. In the 
first game, Larry Bowa drove in 
two runs with a single off Burt 
Blyleven (9-7| to lead Philadelphia 
to a 3-2 victory. 1 

Reds 3, Padres 1 

At Cincinnati, pinch-hitter John- 
ny Bench broke a lie with a sev- 
enth-inning sacrifice fly after an er- 
ror by San Diego shortstop Ozzie 
Smith and Cincinnati rallied to 
beat San Diego, 3-1. Until Bench’s 
game-winning RBI, Randy Jones 
(9-10) had permitted only one fly 
ball, handcuffing Cincinnati with 
low- breaking sinkers. 

Braves 3, Astros 2 
At Atlanta, rookie left-hander 


Larry McWilliams recorded bis 
fourth straight victory and rookie 
infielder Bob Homer drove in two 
runs, leading Atlanta over Hous- 
ton, 3-2. McWilliams (4-0) gave up 
four hits before being relieved in 
the sixth by Gene Garber, who 
earned his 16th save. 

Expos 2-3, Cubs 1-4 

At Chicago. Greg Gross’ run- 
scoring double and Mike Vail's 
pinch-hit sacrifice fly highlighted a 
three-run eighth inning rally that 
gave Chicago a 4-3 victory over 
Montreal and a doubleheader split. 
Gary Carter and Andre Dawson 
homered to provide Steve Rogers 
and Montreal with a 2-1 triumph in 
the opener. 

Dodgers 5, Giants I 

. At San Francisco, Burt Hooton 
pitched a four-hitter and Reggie 
Smith drove in three runs as Los 
Angeles beat San Francisco, 5-1, 
and knocked it out of the lead in 
the National League West. San 
Francisco, in first place since June 
8, fell 2 points behind Cincinnati, 
which beat San Diego. Third-place 
Los Angeles moved within 2 Vi 
games of the lead in baseball's clos- 
est pennant race. 

Cardinals 3, Mets 1 

At St. Louis, George Hendrick 
continued his hitting rampage with 
a solo home run and an RBI single, 
leading Sl Louis to a 3-1 triumph 
over New York. Hendrick, whom 
Sl Louis acquired May 26 from 
San Diego, pounded both his hits 
off Jerry Koosman (3-13) in hand- 
ing the New York lefthander his 
Fourth straight loss. In his last five 
Hendrick has had 1 1 hits in 
at-bats. 
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UnJadHiai Intenabonal 

Montreal catcher Gary Carter is almost toppled as Chicago 
runner Dave Kingman tries to score. But Outer managed to 
take throw from Andre Dawson in time to tag Kingman out 

Sunday’s Line Scores 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Rnfwme 

Phltodetotila 

Pittsburgh 


100 200 000—3 10 1 
000 200 000-2 B I 


Ruttiven ond Boono; Blvteven, Tekulve (S) 
aw on. W— Rultwen, 9-fc. L—BWIeven, 9-J. HR— 
Pittsburgh, Staroel I (lo). 


Second game 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 


U0 100 000— S 10 0 

wo no ooo—o 3 o 


3 Inducted Into Baseball Hall ol Fame 

' COOPERSTOWN, N.Y'.. Aug. 7 Hall erf 

- Eddie Mathews waited 10 Lany ££ d, f 

Tears for today. wp? disappointed when 1 

five of those years made up the This year I j 
■ required time after retirement be- psychology. \ 

I «we a ballplayer can be considered hopes up sgai 

Tnr «L— , t f . IV.. MnfhewS fi 


with the late 

Ad die J<ms. “I 

was 'disappointed when 1 missed, 
r i fought it, used reverse 
gy. I didn’t want to get ^my 
again and not make it-” 


«i5 1 or today. ” * 

five of those years made up the This year 
Stored time after retirement be- psycholog 
. >ore a ballplayer can be considered hopes up the Hall 

ifor the Hffi if Fame. The others Mathew^ easdy mate 

spent in anxious anticipation tlus vear, ^ 75 

,he »- 
• U anticipated it each year, espc- year, the ,lu ^^ s in Boston. 

trailed only Ernie Banks, the only 
slaver selected that year. _ 

P “Ernie and I are the only mfidd- 
ers to hit over 500 homers, siud 
Mathews, who is tied with Banks 
for ninth on the ajJ-tune tome tub 
list with 512. “I thought ifeo 1 Er- 
nie got in, so would I. But I would 
have waited another 10 yearSjif I 

^Mathews, who played 1 7 
the majors, with a .271 lifetime 
average, holds the major league 
record fur most home runs by a 
third baseman, the National 
League record for roost consecutive 
sea&ns with 30 or more home runs 

(line, 1953-1961). ttoNL maA for 

most games played at third base 
#■» 154) and tne most homers in a 
seafxm bywi NL thitti baseman (47 

Lam MacPhttif in 1953). . , Braves 

. . AnWSphw He also managed the Braves 



from Aug. 7. 1972, through July 21, 

1974. 

“That's all the managing I'm 
going to do," said Mathews, who 
was at the Braves* helm when his 
onetime slugging partner. Hank 
Aaron, broke Babe Ruth’s major 
league career home run record. “I 
had my shot. I wouldn't want to do 
that again.” » 

The 47-year-old Mathews ended 
his career in the American League 
with Detroit in 1968. 

; “In one game that season I hit 
two home runs to tie and pass Mil 
Ott,7 Mathews recalled. “The next 
morning my back hurt and soon af- 
ter I had surgery. I never hit anoth- 
er home run." 

Mathews* wait to join baseball’s 
immortals in the Hay of Fame was 
hardly a long one in comparison to 
the time it took the veterans' com- 
mittee to choose MacPhail, -who 
left baseball in 1947 and died in 

1975, or Joss, who died two days 
before the start of the 1911 season 
of spinal meningitis at age 31. 

MacPhaiL, the “Barnum of 
Baseball," was the game's first 
great innovator and was responsi- 
ble for major league night games, a 
pension plan. Old Timers’ Day. air- 
plane travel by ball dubs and many 
other ideas that are accepted as 
part of the game today. MacPhail 
built pennant winners in the Na- 



Codton md Me Carver; BMW. Ham II tor M), 
GJeekson 1*1 end Over. W— Carlton. tWI. L— 
BJDbV.6- A. 

First came 

Montreal HI HI 000-2 1 0 

Chleoca OH OH Ml— I 10 0 

Regers. Knowles (91 and Carter; Lomu, □. 
Moore ttl on« Roder. w— Rogers. 13-7. L— 
Latm*. 5-11. HRs— MontreaL Carter (121, Dawson 
(20). 


Houston 010 OH 010—2 5 0 

Atlanta 011 HI 00k— 3 S 1 

Richard. SamWto (8) ana Pulols. Bectiv (71; 
McWilliams. Garber m and Nolan. W— McWilli- 
ams. 4-0 l— R ichard, 11-10. Houston, watson 
(12). J. Gonzalez m. 

Los Angeles JCC 010 000—5 7 0 

San Francisco DM 031 000-1 4 1 

Hoalon and Ferguson; Kneoaer, Williams (1), 
Curtis (A), Loveiie («) end Tamarga. W— Hooton, 
12-8. L — ftneseer, 11-9. HR— uis Angeles. R. 
Smith 121). 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Chicago 000 HO 000-0 A 4 

Detroll 202 811 00*— 0 * 2 

Kravec. Scneuler (5), winouehbv (■) and 
Nahorodnv; Slaton and Parrish. W— Slaton. 12* 
L— Kravec . 7-11. HRs— Detroit, Staub (18), 
Kemp (P). 


Ali~Spinks Match 


Baltimore 
New York 


doo wo doo-o 5 i 

200 001 00k — 3 A 0 


ooo 002 oav-a ? i 
008 001 03x— 4 9 I 


Second Borne 
Montreal 
Chicago 

Sanderson, Garmon (A), Knowles (8) and 
Carter; Burris, MeGlaihen 181. Sutler (9) and 
Blackwell, Rader (7), Putnam |9). w— 
McGwmen, 3-1. L— Garmon. M. 


Palmer and Dempsey; Hunter and Munson. 
W— Hun lor. 5-4. L — Palmer, 13-10. 


Toronto 
Kansas Cltv 


100 001 003—5 13 0 
420 110 40nr— 12 12 2 


Fist Is Courageous 
And Full of Money 


Bv Red Smith 


NEW YORK. Aug. 7 (NYTl — 
Muhammad Ali promises to feed 
Leon Spinks a knuckle sandwich 
when they meet next month in New 
Orleans, ihe capital of Creole cook- 
ery in the United States. 

“What is a knuckle sandwich?” a 
reader of The New York Times in- 
quired of Craig Claiborne a while 
ago. and the published reply filled 
one admirer of ihe gifted gastro- 
nome with the rapture Claiborne 
himself derives from eating a pick- 
le. 

“This is only an educated guess." 
wrote the eloquent epicure, “but it 
is presumed that such a sandwich 
would be made from the cooked 
knuckle of an animal. The most fa- 
miliar such 'knuckle' is pork knuc- 
kle, which is the same as pork hock 
as used in making sauerkraut, 
soups and so on. There is a good 
deal of gelatin in the knuckle and if 
simmered in seasoned liquid, it 
would quite naturally produce a 
tasty filling for a sandwich bun. 
Pass the mustard and mayonnaise." 

The Manly Art 

Salivating like Pavlov's dogs, let 
us turn from the culinary to the 
manly an. According to Top Rank 
Inc., promoter of the Spinks-Ali 
rematch, advance- ticket sales have 
already established an all-time 
record for a live gate. Though a 
closed-circuit television production 
may gross as much os S20 million 
worldwide, no promotion ever 
matched the box office of 
$2,658,660 for Jack Dempsey’s re- 
turn bout with Gene Tuniiey in 
Chicago’s Soldier Field in 1927. 

Top Rank says this figure was 
passed in July, and flacks ore 
whispering pretty nothings about a 
growth of S6 million or more in the 
world’s biggest fight dub. (Super 


Bowl XII played to 76.400 witness- 
es in the aonied stadium last Janu- 
ary wiih no seats on the field, 
grossing S2J92.000 at $30 a ticket.) 

Birthplace of Carnivores 

For a match between a novice 
who hasn't learned to fight' and an 
overripe stager who has forgotten 
how. a $6-million gate may seem 
implausible, but it wouldn’t’ be the 
first bit of ring history made in 
New Orleans, birthplace of carni- 
vores like Harry Wills, Pete Her- 
man and Willie ’Pastrano and scene 
of many memorable battles before 
and after Bob Fitzsimmons 
knocked Jack Dempsey loose from 
the middleweight championship or 
the world. 

Ali and Spinks have been train- 
ing for the engagement as though it 
were a date for die junior prom, but 
if both shape up on schedule, their 
meeting will occur just one week 
past the 86 th anniversary of James 
J. Corbett's victory over John L. 
Sullivan in the first match for the 
world heavyweight championship 
fought with padded mittens. 

That classic encounter look place 
on Sept. 7, 1892. in the Olympic 
Club on Royal Street in the French 
Quarter. This was a commodious 
establishment with rooms for read- 
ing and smoking, billiards and 
cards, bowling alleys, a rifle range. 


swimming pool. g> mnasium and an 
arena with a seating capacity of 
9.000. 

"At the laying of the comer- 
sIodc." reads 'a program now on 
the Sullivan-Corbetf affair, "the 
orator of the da%. in the course of a 
carefully thought out speech, said 
to the spectators assembled: ‘The 
Olympic Club is creating a respect 
for manly spirits, a respect Tor hon- 
est. unafraid mu>clc. It is teaching 
the grand lesson that a fist is cour- 
age and a pistol cowardice and 
these are manly, honest, straight up 
and down lessons on the right side 
of patriotism, of health, of decency 
and morality*." 

An essay in the program begins 
as though composed by .Angelo 
Dundee,Trainer of Ali: “it is no ex- 
aggeration to say that the subject of 
this sketch is by long odds the most 
popular pugilist of the day." 

"The heavyweight pugilist who is 
lo endeavor io wre*t from John L. 
Sullivan the championship honors 
of his class," another sketch begins, 
“and upon whom so many of the 
knowing 'uns have pinned their 
faith and the contents of their 
pocket books, has in a comparative- 
ly short space of time taken front 
rank as a fighter and has made a 
legion of friends by reason of his 
gentlemanly address." 

Sept. 7 was the third and climac- 
tic day of a festival billed us a 
"Carnival of Champions." On Sept. 
5. Jack McAuliffc. a small tiger 
from County Cork, defended the 
lightweight championship of the 
world by stopping Billy Myer in 15 
rounds. They fought for a 510.000 
stake and tickets cost S7. 

The next night. George Dixon, 
featherweight champion, took Jack 
Skelly out io eight, winning a 
$5,000 purse. The" Olympic Club 
charged S5 for a seat at that one. 

Then came the "Grand Glove 
Contest for the heavyweight cham- 
pionship of the world" with a purse 
of 525.000 and $10,000 a side. Sulli- 
van. about a month short of his 
34ih birthday, weighed 212 pounds. 
Corbeu was eight years younger 
and 34 pounds lighter. Ali. inciden- 
tally. is in his 37th year. Spinks in 
his 25th. For SulliVan-Corbett. a 
ringside seat cost S15: for Ali- 
Spinks. the price is $200. 

AlPs Cue 

Sullivan was favored by 4-1. but 
Corbeu beat him to the punch 
from the start, drew first blood in 
the fifth round, and dropped him in 
on his face with a right to the jaw in 
ihe 21st. John L.. got up. fell, got 
up. fell, got up. and went down on 
his back, blood pouring from nose 
and mouth. 

In what is left of the fight mob 
today, the consensus seems to favor 
Ali, who may also be favored in the 
belling. It's’ not that the boys be- 
lieve Ali can hit anybody." They 
have abundant evidence "that he 
can’t. Rather, they believe the 
script calls for Ali to" become cham- 
pion for a third time. No man ever 
has done that. Ali would be the 
first to agree that he is not like 
other men. 


Canada, Australia Lead 
At Commonwealth Games 


EDMONTON. Alberta, Aug. 7 
(UPl) — Canada and Australia, the 
two sporting powerhouses of the 
1 lth Commonwealth Games, head- 
ed the medal sta n d ing s today in 
what was becoming a private duel 
as track and swimming got into full 
stride. 

But Britain kept in touch thanks 

Major League 
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SonDtoos 

emdnnofl 


001 OOO 000-1 7 1 
000 000 30»— 3 II 0 


r_ Jones md Sweet; Bonham, Norman 16). 
Bair (8) and CarrelL w— Norman, ID-a l— r. 
janes, 9>ia 

New York 001 OH HQ-1 4 1 

St. Louis 201 000 flax— 3 8 0 

Koosman, Kobe! (7) and Steams; &. Martinez, 
r_ Thomas (8) and Swisher. W — S. Martinet. 0-S 
L— Koosman, 3-13, H R — St. Louis. HcndrK* (11). 


GFL Standings 

EASTERN CONFERENCE 


B. Moore. Coleman U) and Ashby; Gale, Mlrv- 
oorl (7) and Wofhan. W— Gale, 134. L— B, Moore, 
M. HRs— Toronto, Mayberry (18). Cortv (171; 
Kansas dtv.Cowens (3).— — 

Boston HO HO 010—4 9 0 

Milwaukee 000 000 000-0 8 0 

Tioni and Fbk; Trover*. Castro IB) and a. 
Marline*. C Moore (91. w—Tlanl, CM. L— 

Travers. 7-4. 


York j, Baltimore 0 
Boston 4, Milwaukee 0 
Kansas City It Toronto 3 
Oakland 4^ Seattle 3-3 
California 4, Minnesota 3 
TmasXCtantcndl 

Monday's Games 

Baltimore ID. Mart Inez 8-9) al Toronto (Clan- 
cy JJf) 

Seattle (Honeycutt 4-6) at Minnesota f D. Jack- 
ion 3-41 

Chicago (Barrios 7-9) at Kama Cltv I Leonard 
12-13) 

California (Aase B-e) al Oaklna (RenkoS-A) 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 


First game 

Seattle 

Oakland 


DM 030 000— 3 S 0 
001 200 OU— 4 9 0 


P. Mitchell, ftawiey (5). Toad (B) ana 
Plummer; Lone lord and Newman, Etsian (9>. 
W — Langford, 5-7. L— Rowley, 4-6, HR— Seattle, 
Plummer i2i. 

Second Game 


■ Eddie Mathews 

. . .in 1972 photo 

tionaJ League at Cincinnati and 
Brooklyn and in the American 
League at New York. 

Joss, who pitched for Cleveland 
from 1902-19 10, hurled a perfect 
game, another no-hitter, seven ca- 
reer one-hitters and had a 1.88 life- 
time earned run average. The veter- 
ans' committee waived the 10 years 
of major league service rule to in- 
duct Joss. 
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LasttoMft'iRoMiltf 
Tuesday's Games 

Hamilton 22, British Columbia 22 
Ottawa 24, Edmonlon 23 

Wednesday's GfflSlti 

Toronto Id, Montreal TI 
Wfntttoeo ZkSaskaichewon 13 


La Roche (9) and Dawnlna. W— LaRocne,8-£. L— 
Marshall. s-)l. HR— California. Baylor (24). 


Cleveland 

Texas 


ooo ooo 003 — 2 ? a 
OH too 002-3 10 1 


Walts and Diaz; Matlock and Sundberg. W-— 
Mol lack, w. l— wads, ML HR— Texas, Gray 
( 2 ). 


saadav*s Gamos 
Montreal 2-A Chicago I 
Philadelphia 3-5, Pittsburgh 3-0 
SL Louis X Mew Vortti 
ClfWfnrwH 1 San Dfeoo 1 
Atlanta 1 Houston 3 
Las Angeles s, son Francisco! 

Monday's Games 

Pittsburgh (Reuss.O-1) at Chicago (KrukewO- 
I 

Aliania (Mahler 3-5) at Cincinnati (Soever H- 
'I 

Ptiuodetohia lurch *4) al SI. Louis tDwmv B- 


San Oleao (Qwchlnko 0-7) at Loo Angeles 
(John 12-8) 


0) 


to Brendan Foster who brought his 
country its first track and field gold 
medal with a 10.000 meters victory 
in front of Queen Elizabeth. 

The queen, making the last offi- 
cial appearance of her 11-day 
Canadian tour, watched Foster. 30. 
pull away from Kenya's Michael 
Musyoki with a tremendous burst 
in the closing laps to win the first 
prestige race of the Games. 

Foster said he planned to rest for 
Thursday's 5,000-meter clash with 
world-record holder Henry Rono 
of Kenya, who he will be "meeting 
for the first lime. 

Diane Jones-Konihowski won 
the women's pentathlon with a 
Games record of 4.76S points. Sue 
Mapstone of England took the sil- 
ver. but Barbara Beabie of New 
Zealand collapsed with exhaustion 
just 50 meters from ihe finish of the 
final race and forfeited an almost 
certain bronze to England's Yvette 
Wray. 

The only other gold medal 
awarded on" the first day of track 
and field events went" to Peter 
Farmer of Australia. The 26-vear- 
old teacher from New South Wales 
won the hammer with a throw of 
71.10 meters. 

In the pool Gary Hurring of 
New Zealand observed a family 
tradition of taking home a medal", 
giving his nation its first gold with 
a games- record victory in the men’s 
200-meter backstroke. 

The 16-year-old Auckland high 
school student, whose mother and 
father were both swimming medal- 
ists at the 1954 games in Van- 
couver. came from Behind in the fi- 
nal 100 meters to win in 2:04J7. 

Australia picked up the other 
two medals when Glenn Patching. 
20. of the silver medal-winning 4 x 
100-meter freestyle relay team, won 
another silver with a 2:05.76 clock- 
ing and Paul MoorfooL 18, won the 
bronze in 2:05.99. Australian free- 
style record-holder Mark Morgan. 
20. won the men's 100-meter free- 
style. 

George Nagy, 21, gave Canada 
its sixth gold swimming medal, 
breaking the game-record he set in 
the preliminaries earlier in the dav. 
to win the lOQ-meter butterfly in 
2:01.9. 

At the end the third day of corn- 
pen tion. Canada led with 14 
medals. Australia had seven, Brit- 
ain four. New Zealand two and In- 
dia one. 


) 
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Art Buchwald 


The Invention of TV 



Buchwald 


W ASHINGTON — Tlie ques- 
tion came up at dinner the 
other nigh; when people were dis- 
cussing fhe Tory victory in Britain. 

“Why is it that the English were 
able to rule the world for almost 
200 years, while the United States 
has been unable to hold for less 
than 25 years?” 

An Englishman 
at the table 
replied. “It's 
quite simple, my 
dear chap. There 
was no televi- 
sion.” 

"Of course,” 
someone else 
said.^ “television 
hadn’t been in- 
vented then.” 

“On the 

contrary.” the Englishman said, “it 
had been invented, but we were 
wise enough not to let the secret 
out.” 

We all looked at him in amaze- 
ment. 

“Lord Cashmere of Ruthland in- 
vented television in the year 1775.” 
he said. “You can look it up in the 
secret archives of the British Muse- 
um. He was actually trying to in- 
vent the radio: but rather than 
sound, he got a picture on his box 
instead.” 

“What kind of picture?" a skepti- 
cal guest asked. 

“A picture of a Redcoat in Bos- 
ton flogging an old Colonial man.” 
“It is hard to believe.” someone 
said. 

“Quite, /n any case. Lord 
Cashmere knew he was onto some- 
thing big. so he took the box to 
King George III and demonstrated 
it to the court, which at the time 
was meeting on the Television 
Moors in Wales." 

“So that's where the name came 
from.” someone said. 


kind. Just think, my noble friends, 
that with this box our people would 
bear witness to the great news 
events of our time. No longer 
would we be dependent on ships 
for our news. We could actually see 
our victories as they were happen- 
ing. What a boost for the morale of 
the empire.’ 

“A cheer rent the air oyer Televi- 
sion Moors. But then Sir Ronald 
Paley. the king's adviser on military 
affairs, spoke up: i do not wish to 
dash cold water on this box. but 


may I point out to you gentlemen 
that this invention could be the end 


of die Empire? Do you believe our 
young people would remain silent 
after watching what we are doing in 
the Colonies or. for that matter, 
anywhere else? The country would 
be split asunder. The strength of 
England is that her people have no 
idea of what we're up to abroad.' 

“King George III spoke up. "Sir 
Ronald is righL If we're to wage 
war in the Colonies, we don't want 
the people at home to know what 
we're doing. 

“ ‘Besides, if we have to pull out, 
I wan* to do it without the whole 
world watching us. Lord Cashmere, 
you have done your country an ill 
deed by this damnable contraption. 
1 order you at the pain of losing 
your head never to reveal your 
secret. We shall bury the box here 
on the moors, and Britannia will 
rule the waves.’ " 

* * * 


* * 


“It’s all in the secret archives,” 
the Englishman said. “The court 
was aghast at what they were see- 
ing. There were large burly Red- 
coats beating on the poor Coloni- 
als. kicking women and children, 
setting fire to their homes and com- 
mitting unbelievable atrocities in 
the villages. 

“ ‘Lord Cashmere,* the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury said, ‘what in 
God's name have you wrought?' 

“Lord Cashmere said. ‘I'm not 
sure, but it's possible that this in- 
vention could change all of tnan- 




The Englishman paused as we 
hung on to his every word. 

“Then you kept the secret ail 
these years,” someone said. 

“That's correct.” the Englishman 
said. “Thirty years ago an Ameri- 
can anthropologist, digging around 
the moors, discovered the box. He 
turned it over to RCA which, with- 
out thinking of the consequences, 
started to manufacture them on a 
large scale. I imagine you can date 
the difficulties of the united States 
as a world power from the day 
Lord Cashmere's box was made 
available to the world.” 

“What a great story,” I said. “Do 
you mind if I write it?” 

“Go right ahead,” the English- 
man said. “It can't do Britain any 
harm anymore.” 


It is not one of London's biggest banks 9 nor is it 


regarded as progressive . Its profits are abysmally low , 


A Bank for the British Carriage Trade 


By Robert D. Hershey Jr. 

L ONDON (NYT) — Several times each 
week a horse-drawn black coach clops 
up to Courts & Co. headquarters near 
Trafalgar Square. 

A messenger in a bowler jumps out and 
quickly carries a few envelopes inside. A 
minute later the Coutts doorman slips the 
horse some peppermints — “he gets & bit of 
a sulk if be doesn't get something'' — and 
the brougham is on its way. The queen has 
done the day's banking. 

Coutts (it rhymes with suits) is not one of 
London's biggest banks, nor is it regarded as 
very progressive. And its profits are abys- 
mally low. 

But those things seem secondary to a 
$1.5-bil(ion institution that prides itself on 
personal service and respect for the past. It 
believes appearances count, reflected in the 
fact that almost all male employees must be 
clean shaven and wear frock coats, or cuta- 
ways, and stiff white collars. 

It is a selective bank, though not quite so 
fussy as one of its competitors, which asks, 
“Which of our customers referred you?” be- 
fore it win talk further with potential depo- 
sitors. “We're interested in the top end of 
the market — the “A” and upper “B” 
customers,” said Julian Robarts, Coutts's 
deputy managing director, using terms that 
describe Britain's socioeconomic classes. 


A Tightrope 


“We’re trying to walk the tightrope be- 
tween being exclusive and not too off-put- 
ting.” he said. 

Among the bank's 26,700 personal cus- 
tomers is the entire royal family, although 
the bank will not say how many persons are 


included. Coutts also handles the privy 
purse accounts, the expense money the royal 
family is appropriated by Parliament. 

Although the queen and others in her 
family are immensely wealthy — and some 
of them are frequent luncheon guests at 
Coutts — the bank says. its business does 
not depend on them. “Obviously, we’d be 
horrified if there were any talk of losing 
them; we’d think we had failed,” said Keith 
Howells, the bank's tall, circumspect mana- 
ger for business development. “But I don’t 
think it would be the end of the world.” 

One of the bank’s 14 directors, in fact, is a 
cousin of the queen, though he is not in- 
volved in the unit of fewer man half a dozen 
people that handles the royal accounts. 

The link with the monarchy goes back to 
the reign of George HL who presided over 
the loss of the American Colonies. Accord- 
ing to legend, the Prince o( Wales was de- 
layed by rain after the races one day and 
asked the Third Earl of Bute, who had been 
the royal tutor, to round out a card game. 
The privy purse accounts, so the story goes, 
may have been obtained on the recommen- 
dation of the earL whose parents had 
banked with Coutts. 

Coutts's founding is lost to history, but it 
has been traced to 1692 when John Camp- 
bell, a Scot, set up shop as a goldsmith- 
banker in the Strand. The Coutts family en- 
tered the firm through marriage in 1755 and 
the bank became Thomas Coutts & Co. The 
present name was adopted in 1822. 

One of the bank's bows to tradition — not 
to Madison Avenue — is that it still calls the 


Waller Scott, Joshua Reynolds, Charles 
Dickens, Lord Tennyson and, more recent-, 
ly, a number of Fleet Street newspaper exec- 
utives. There were also many refugees from 
the French Revolution and the section that 
with expatriate accounts is still called 
the French Department. 

Until the 1950s all the bank's statements 
were hand-written by its expert calligrapher, 
a touch now reserved for royalty. But all 
customers set a computer-printed narrative 
statement mowing chronologically to whom 
each check was paid and from whom each 
deposit was received. 

Statements are sent as often as the cus- 
tomer wants and may even be provided in a 
foreign language. There is no charge for 
checking accounts in which an average bal- 
ance of £500 ($940) is kept. If the balance is 
less, the annual fee is about $55. though it 
may rise this fall to $75. - 

Some Setbacks 


pan of the bank where money chang es 
hands the “shop." 


Besides the royal family some famous cus- 
tomers of Coutts have beat W illiam Pitt. 


Although catering almost exclusively to 
die carriage trade, Coutts has had some se- 
rious setbacks. Profits slumped from $3.8 
million in 1972 to a mere $38,000 in 1975, 
measured at the current exchange rate, and 
last year recovered only to $920,000. 

“We’re going through a tough period ” 
Howells said, explaining that the bank has 
had to write off large amounts of real estate 
loons and that it has been making an im- 
mense investment for its size in renovating 
its landmark headquarters across from 
Charing Cross Station. 

This five-year project that will cost more 
than $40 million does, however, save the dis- 
tinctive facades and the pepper-pot corner 
cupolas. Coutts expects to move back from 
temporary offices in December. j 


PEOPLE: 




Princess Margaret, the younger 
sister of Queen Elizabeth, has gone 
vacationing with an Italian mer- 
chant banker seven years her jun- 
ior. the Sun newspaper has report- 
ed in London. The tabloid said that 
the princess is accompanied by 
Mario cTUrso, 40, a bachelor, ana 
they are staying in an elegant villa 
owned by his parents at Conca dri 
Marina near Amalfi, an Italian re- 
sort south of Naples. The report 
said they flew together from 
London’s Heathrow airport last 
Thursday. An official at Princess 
Margaret’s Kensington Palace 
household confirmed that she left 
Thursday for a two-week'holiday in 
Italy but he declined to say who 
was' with her. Hie princess wtll be 
48 on Aug. 21. She was divorced 
from her husband Lord Snowdon 
on May 24, after 18 years of mar- 
riage and two children. The Sun 
said that the princess has visited 
the villa before and that D’Urso 
works for the UJS. merchant bank- 
ers Kuhn Loeb in London, where 
he has a home in the Belgravia dis- 
trict. The Italian holiday strength- 
ened speculation that the friend- 
ship between the princess and so- 
cialite . Roddy UeweOyn, 30, has 
cooled. 


Princess Margaret, Banket £/"' 
On Holiday in Judy 



Princess Margaret 

b- . , . .visiting villa L ,< V; . . 

l!»> 


overset" not to have explained 1 ' 


Weight-Loss Operation Seen as Threat to Marriage 


Art Buchwald is on assignment for 
a few weeks trying to find out if there 
are any Cuban troops on Cape Cod. 
He left behind his all-time favorite 
columns. 


C HICAGO (UPH — An opera- 
tion to help fat people lose 
weight can leave them with an in- 
creased appetite for sex that may 
threaten their marriages: 

A study of patients who un- 
derwent intestinal bypass opera- 
tions. which produce rapid weight 
loss in the obese, showed they de- 
veloped such a rapid increase in 
sexual and social desires that some 
of their spouses became impotent, 
bisexual or homosexual. 

The study, published in the cur- 
rent Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association, showed “striking 
changes” in the patients' marital 


relationships. The husbands of 
three patients began engaging 
openly in homosexual relation" 
snips. Three other husbands of 
newly slim wives became impotent. 

Psychiatrists examined 14 bypass 
patients — 12 women and two men 
— and assessed their marital situa- 
tions before and after the surgery. 

Only one patient — a 51 -year-old 
man — reported that his new-found 
shape did not affect his marital re- 
lationship or his sex life. Two of the 
couples divorced and the others re- 
ported varying degrees of stress-in- 
duced marital and sexual problems. 

The researchers. Dr. John Neill 


of the University of Kentucky and 
Drs. John Marshall and Charles 
Yake of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, said most of the patients were 
partners in marriages of conven- 
ience and expressed only mixed sat- 
isfaction with their marriages be- 
fore surgery. 

“Ten of the 12 female patients 
described their husbands as inade- 
quate, docile, weak, clinging and in 
other ways dependent on them. 
Spouses of the patients tended to 
openly confirm their dependence 
and passivity. Feeling lucky to be 
married, they did not voice strong 
negative feelings about their 


spouses' weight problems,” the re- 
searchers reported. 


Following surgery and signifi- 
cant weight loss, most patients 
showed increased sexual appetites 
and greater desire for social activity 
— appetites and desires not often 
shared by their passive, once-com- 
placent mates. 


The on-again off-again family 
feud between Herbert Annstrong, 
rounder of the Worldwide Church 
of God. and his radio-evangelist 
son. Gamer Ted Armstrong, is on 
again. Hie younger Armstrong has 
founded a breakaway church of his 
own — following excommunication 
by his father from the one in Pasa- 
dena, Calif. The elder Annstrong 
— apparently fearing a drain on the 
church's $65- million annual income 
— issued a letter to members of the 
sect, saying, “This Garner Ted 
Annstrong church has now started 
a campaign to draw away both 
whatever sheep and shepherds be 
con entice to follow him — to fol- 
low a man instead of & living 
God!” 


the dtfferefkx between. a phone in -* 1 •, 
teniew aria, face-to-face talk. Yom 
said that be “will not ask Nixor lH j,, 
any embanassing questions.” Nix^' ' 
on, be saiti, Would discuss his fu-.-" ' 
ture plans'and other, subjects. 




J lf!»' 


One woman said she underwent 
the surgery hoping a new. sleek fig- 
ure would win back her husband, 
whom she suspected of homosexual 
activity. It didn’t work and she 
asked the operation be reversed. 


Television producer Wally 
George, red-faced after announcing 
that former President Richard Nix- 
on will appear on “The Sam Yorty 
Show.” said that Nixon actually 
will be talking to the former Los 
Angeles mayor by telephone. 
George announced last week that 
Nixon would be in Los Angeles 
Aug. 20 to do the show. But he lat- 
er said it was an “unintentional 


Effiott Trudeau has been criticizes* »ij *’ i% 1 
by two British tabloids for wha?L- ' 
they considered his off-hand atti^-- - 
tude tow&d Queen Elizabeth. Th^ , tl .- ■ 
queen atgp is queen of Canada am I**’, 1 ' 1 . 

head of '/the Commonwealth, o* 1 
which Canada is one of the oldest ' tl V. K 
members? *' , 

The Labor Daily Mirror in .fr*'* '' 
front-page editorial, headlined 
Way to Treat a Lady,” fumed thau*-"; 
Tradeauwent on holiday instead av'"'" *• 
welcoming the queen to Cahatb^ ,l 
and when they did meet at tbi L i ,,! - 
rpm mrai weal th fr ames in Edt POfl y 
ton, Alberts, “he was wearing a . . * 
unbuttoned short-sleeved shirv> ! ‘ i , 
open sandals and no socks” Th,'* 11 :v i ' 
Sim said that Trudeau is either “ir* 
credibly stupid for a man who havA 1 ' 1 ''' 
skillfully held on to power for It *■*>•" ' 
years. Or he is just grabbing anti 
British votes from French Canadi Ilf "V* 
ans and republicans.” - ...pi 


— SAMUEL JUSTICE-^ ; i; ’ 


AMERICA CALLING 


MESSAGES AUGUST 0 
BRS51AG CA555WH CQS5KB 

DPA55R6 LCH55NC IOE52EF 

SES55TO SMP55RB WR855RD 


MESSAGES AUGUST 7 
ACE41RT BFS23BC ESC51BP 

JLE52CH MDW02NT REN321Z 

SGT33MK SSY51CH WBS42CH 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


DIVORCE IN 24 HOURS 


Mutvd or contested actions, lowcost 
Hon or Donneon Republic. Far nfoi- 
iMbon send S375 for M-page 
oeoUet-'patfoae.'honcJinq to- Dr. p. 
Gonzales, OOA. 1835 K St. N.W., 
Washington DC 20006. USA Tel: 
202-% 


453-8331. Worldwide service. 


l£ BISTRO A VW, La Defense: open dl 
Summer 7 om • 8 pro Lunches, takea- 
way win?, dekvenev Tel; 776 1 1 94. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HOW TO SUBSCRIBE 
to 

THE WALL STREET 
JOURNAL 

Rates far U.K. & Continental Eirope: 

$190.- 1 Year 

SIOO.- 6 Months 

$50.- 3 Months 

Payable m dolors or equivalent in local 
currency. 

Delivery by Jet Air Freight from New 
York every business day. 

(Other area rales on request.) 

Send order with payment to: 

THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 
International Press Centre 
76 Shoe lone 
London E.C 4. England 
(Attn.: E. Roth] 


PARIS UNVELBJ1 Read The Guide to 
Sexy Pans'. On sale now. Fis. 5 only. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


GREAT AMERICAN DISASTER Greaf- 
birgen, great ribs, great del. 9 Beau- 
char^ ft. London SW3 (near Hot- 


rods) 5890992. 335 Fulham Rd.. SW10 
351ii 


3511188 open dl day every day. 


GREAT AMERICAN DISASTER 

Great burden, great ribs, great chili, 
meat drmfs. 66 rue da Ponfflfau (near 
□nnps-Byseesl, Pans 8. 2254177, 
open afl day except Sundays. 
VIENNA'S ENGLISH TWATBL Peter 
Wyngarde m Patrick White's 'Big 
Toys . Doily except Sundays. A-1080 
Vienna. Josefsaosse 1 2, Tel: 421260. 

MIDAS MUFRBI SHOP. Pmis. TeL: 
&T 2 A& 5 Z hfce. Tel..- 55282 *. 


AUTO SHIPPING 


OBtKBIW&L CAR EXPORTS LTD. 
Weedy sadng to the U-SA at eco- 
nomical rates. 29 Gt. Sutton Si, Lon- 
don ECT. TeL (01) 251 4979. 


AUTOMOBILES 


JEPS 

The King of the 4-wh eel drives. 


We are New York's largest, exdusive 
Jeepdeder and we wS ship anywhere 
1978s in stock for immediate delivery. 


AUTO SHIPPING 


IRANSCAR 20 rue Le Sueur. 75116 
Paris. TeL- 500 03 04. IWxJrid: 411 19 
61. Antwerp=339985; Cannes: 394344. 


The world's first 
international length 
mild cigarette... 



I Benson & Hedges 

Move to mildness. Stay with taste. 




Created and perfected by the House of Benson & Hedges 


Write or errf us for your next Jeep. 
PATCHOGUEJES*. 21 Medford A vv 
PWchooue, New York 11772. 

Td. 51 6-289-6666. 


AUTO RENTALS 


H®TZ speod unlimited rates, as low as 
$78 per day + tan. Bring this ad and 


receive a 55 decount an reiy rental of 
3 days or more. Available at ary Paris 
down town location. TeL 574 22 62 . 
SPECIAL PRICE far long 
and. we eke nds. AI types 
available. SNAC, Paris 
Td.J5333.99. 


n*i- 


AUTOS TAX FREE 


wr> TAX RE -DELIVERY 
VOLVO EUROPE & direc* *ip^ 
men» abroad at factory price s. Ca8 
VOLVO. 16 me cfOriecms. 92203 Neui- 
fy, France. TeL: 747.50-05. 


BMW CQNCESSIOPMAJRB GJL 

LTD, the UJC importers eon offer tax- 
free from stock me new 78 range of 
BMWs in RFC, LPO. US. and Aiatra- 
Hon speaficotians. Abo a few 77s at 
rpeoaByr educed trices. Cdl us today. 
Export Division, 5o Park Lone. London 
WTY 3DA. TeL 01629 927?. T eta* 
261360. 


BAGGAGE SHIPPING 


PANAIPINA . 20 rue La Sueur, 75116 
Paris. TeL 500 03 04, 1£ HAVfe, TeL 
(35142 53 11. 

HOMESHTP WORLDWV7E 22 Rue de 

Treviso. FW9o_ TeL. 24624JS5. Cdl 
Charlie. Abo mowngs. 


DIAMONDS 


BUY DIAMONDS 

At first source prices from the leadng 
cEamand firm at the c fcw ond center at 


the world. OyciJy di am on ds gxran- 
certificate. Contod is tor full 


teed by 

i nf er m o tion or viat ui: 


INTERNATIONAL 
DIAMOND SALES, 
50-52 n 


Tefax 35395 MDISA B. 


DIAMONDS 


Fine dksnands in any price 

range at lowest whafasde 
prices tkred from Antwerp. 
Full Guarantee. 

Far free price list write: 


Joachim Gotdenstoin. 
Established 1928, 

62 Ibfcuuhuul, 2000 Antwerp, 
Befafam. - TeU 31.33J6.60. 


DOMESTIC 
SITUATIONS WANTED 


37 YEAR OLD RELIABLE NANNY 
highly experienced with deldren d 
ages, seeks pod drood. Evingtcn 
Agency. 4 Marker Plow, Leieastar.UK. 
Tdepkriw: 536261. 

94GUSH MUM’S HBPS, Names, 
free now. NASH Agency. 27 Grad 
Paade, Brighten, UX Tj681 868. 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


INLOMJON. 

Young attractive escorts, 
far every occasion. 
Td. (01)2350292. 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


TUXEDO MTL PARE 
The VIP Escort Service. 
TeL 222 60 55. 


YOUR PARK LADY ESCORT 
refined, attractive and rfcaeet 
CaS: 28533.68. 


NO USE IN SITTING ALONE 

in your room, come we Paris with ai 
exciting COSMOS' escort. TeL ■ 
976.8765. _ 

WHEN M LONDON cdl Chelsea 
(Sri Escorts for the prettiest and 
friendbest girts in town. TeL t 01-584 
6513/2749. 

ESCORT SERVICE. By vel educated 
ad attractive guides Amsterdam. Teh 
247731. Tdex f717a 
GENEVA For a friencBy (piide, vent dis- 
creet, freneh/Gt^man/fmgfeh/ Span- 
ish. cal 32.55JG- 

MARHAAA fa Pont I High doss 
Escorts fake care of your sood Gfm. 
CaB Paris : 63375.17. 

1ADY L' M PARIS reserve your own 
Executive Level facort. TeL- Paris. 
261.29.26l 

iOFBWAGBi ESCORT, Attractive 
male and female escorts. TeL (01] 
114004. 

MILANO ESCORT HOS7ESSB. Very 
high doss. TeL 607 13 08. 

HAVE A PLEASANT TIME in Frankfurt. 
Cdl Manfai 595046. 

LONDON E5CORT5, exclusive, very 
decreet. TeL : UX 01-4027748. 
MADRID: Your dtraebve escort. Cdl 
4577678. 

GENEVA ESCORT. Call: 
286376. 

LONDON. For a charming escort cdl 
Korea (01) 221 2081. 

LOVELY G8U5 to escort you fa London. 
La Parisianne, London 637 2152. 

CAU DAUA far that spedd guide fa 
London. Tot 01-731 -41®. 


FOR SALE & WANTED LOW COST FLIGHTS 


TO SHI: 1016 nr, 2 enanes, German 
custom burtt yacht, 7 beds, dry docked 
im Crete, Greece. CdL 0831 - 28694 
a write: Herald Tribune, 26 Rndarou, 
exL MA, Athens, Greece. 


HOLIDAYS & TRAVEL 


YACHT CHARTER CENTER, UtL. Enjoy 
the Greek bland on our awn You its. 
Akti Moimopoukru 19, Piroew, 
Greece. TeL 4)21 708Jliu 213935. 
LONDON-5 MOST B5BANT bed and 
br e a kfa st. TeL 01-731 2192. 


FOR SALE & WANTED 


STAR SAFPHRES FOR SALE 2 beauti- 
ful stones, 13 & 15 coats. Perfect blue 
stars. Asking 5500/ curat, sacrifice! 
Worth much moef Write: P-O. Bax 
31531. San Francisco, Coif, U-SA. 
94131. 

FOR SAIfc Cokimbian emerdds. Fine 
q from Mubo mfae. Write: Box 
12868, Herald Tribune, Paris. 


HOTELS 

RESTAURANTS 

NIGHTCLUBS 


MONACO 


SUM/ LOEWS CASMO - Monte Carlo. 
The ody America n Casino fa Europe 

rotPcTia cr>a soil rar irvormciiron con 
Mr. Jerry Tassono, Casino Manager, 
(93) 5065.00. 


U.S.A. 


TUDOR 

Street. 


HOTEL, 304 East 42nd 
New York Gty. In fash- 
, East Sde Manhattan, hbf 
b lo ck from UN. Stogie from 530; 
douWes from 538. Telex.' 42 295). 


LEGAL SERVICES 


U-S. LAWYER dl courts, dl cams, 
mreserve. 1215 N. Ross. Sarto Ana, 
Ca 92701, USA. TeL 714558-7200. 


LOW COST FLIGHTS 


7>r 


/nremi/iMuil Herald Tribune 
cannot rcudi fee the 
reliability pf the t( 7 Heasl 
flight adrtrxatdbthxr. 


ATTENTION STANDBY 


LB RETURNWG STUDENTS 
PRESENTLY STRANDS). 


Please note that seats are stil avaAafaie 
on Student Charters from Paris to N.Y. 
& Cdrfaf QHx Contact urgen tly Paris 359 
23 69 for information & options. 


CHARTERS PfaWN.Y7Pait FI 520- 1 
S.. f 16 


woy FB45; Cfacooo F890. I.TA. . _ 
bis CK-Bysee^roris 8. 225.1239, 
359.39.13 office 434. 

AM CHARTER ‘ACGtS* - Since 1969. 
Keconvnended by embassted - 5 Rue 
d* Artois, Paris 8fa. TaLSQIB 15/16. 


MOVING 


DEAR CITY OF BRUSSELS, 
IF YOU EVER WANT 
TO MOVE THE 
ATOMIUM, just call 
INTERDEAN 
BRUSSELS 
269.54.00 


PERSONALS 


you read (his. 


PERSONNEL WANTED 


Interdean Brussels is always ready to 
take an bta coneatcated, eitemafiond 
m oves. So tf (he Gty of Brussels ever 
decides to loan ft ksnaw construction, 
(he atorrium, u another country dl 
they hove to do is soy so. Cod them 
about yoix next big intarnefaond move, 
they're dways ready to go, when you 
soy so. 

Othe r tnterdeon offices: 

AMSTIRDAMr 448944. 

ATHENS; 94IMU6. 

BARCBONA; 21 BAZ95. 

BOME 6 SSBS 7 . 

> BRBA&t 31.C6.91. 

CABtO: 4.1251. 

FRANKFURT: (061901 2001 

GBCVA: 41853a 

LONDON: 961.4MI. 

LONG BUCK 5985571. 

MADRID: 6712450. 

MBAN:7158J6. 

HUNOh 141 .5036. 

NAPLES: 7383288. 

FCW YORK: 371.1760. 

PARIS: 073^573. 

ROktt: 476*432. 

TBHRAN: 62 8331. 

VBW: 82.43^54. 

ZURICH: 6030.00. 


PERSONALS 


URGBfT: arty mtormotton about MAR- 
COS VON ROMBBiG PtCOT. T}fadu, 
7 rue Augensou, Paris 7th, 555 82 45. 



ATTENTION BUSINESSMEN ■ hMuh your Business Message in the huemanonal Herald Tn- 
bunt. 1 55.000 readers i-orldteuie. engaged in business and industry niff read your message Just telex 
us Pans M 2 S 32 . before 10:00 a.m and yaw message kt /7 appear within 40 bows. You hi tt be billed at 
U.S. Sfi .00 or heal equteaknt per line. You must include complete and verifiable belling address. 


BUSINE SS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


COMMODITY PROFITS 
CAN BE BIG - 
WITH DUNN & HARGITT 


Y«> Could realize substaniid 
investment return through our 
multi-mil on deflars c c mmo Alfa l 
group with a_ prov en record of 
.success. Mrimvffl investment ; 

S 20 joao 

Color write i 

Dunn & Harq it t Research va. 
Dept 22a - Bte 6 
IB rue J. Jardoens 
1050 Brusiek Belgium 
Telephone Brussels: 6«32-80, 
Avdfcble only to residonti of 
c o u t ria where not restricte d . 
(Restricted in Belgium and U5A) 


REOUKEDi Fabricated steel work for 
erection, Europe or Arid- East, brge or 
smol quantities. Contact is now by 
phone England - Scarborough 862502, 
or Boor 35135 IHT, 103 IGmswiiy, Lon- 
don WC2. 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


ANY BU5INB5 PROBLEMS (N 
S>A»I7 We con hdp you. G & 0 SA. 
Foreign investment asset onca. Rrst- 
dass references. General Sariurio, 47. 
Teiepriones- 442A0.il. ii\ JOSS. 
441.0166. Telexj 44092 Cadi E. 
Madrid. 3. Spain. 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


SW N.Y. TIMES, jte Eurodetvery. 
Ban 86 . MmMen. fldgwm. TeL: (32- 
15)214)4^3. 


OFFICE SERVICES 


Zurkha bestl 

Your Business Address 
or Office in Switzerland 


enawATiONAL office 
42 Rennweg, 0+8001 Zurich 
Td. 01/211 » 15. Telex 55656. 


Office address feaGtieu with moil- 
bax, phsxte, tefax. 


Yaw maO, mestoga. Telexes and 
orders received and forwarded. 


Trilingual secretaries hourly. 
My fwnbhed modern offices. 


PARIS 

Mail, telephone, telex wniaes 
offices and secretaries 
C L I. P. 

80 avenue de fa Grande Armee 
75017 PAHS. TeL 57423.19 
Tete« 660261 


OFFICE SERVICES 


LONDON-MAYFAIR 


Prestige busness oddran, serviced 
offices, oB fadrhw. BUROCBITRE, IB 
Saint 


George Street, London Wl. 
IS 01-629 i934. 



FOR MORE EXECUTIVE POSI- 
TIONS, LOOK IMS *INTB- 
NATIONAL EXECUTIVE OPPOR- 
TUNmeS,* PAGE 8. 


AAINIPPVP SSBC5 tor AMERICAN 
MINtKYfc RRMS fa PARIS: 
Engfah, Belgkn, Dutch or German 
secretaries, knowledge of French 
required, Engfah shorthand. Bikngud 
telexBts. Write or phone: 138 Avenue 
VWw-ffapo, 75116 Para. Fnmce. Tel: 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


FRENCH PROVINCES 


COTE D’AZUR . 

(10 km*. Si, Tropes) 

Among grapevines and olives 
House 240 sqjnT+ 2 outbUkfings 200 
•meters + 80 sqm, on 1 tux at land, 
wifa swimming pool. 

For Kde; Fr*. 1 AXLOOO. 

George V : (16) 94.4172.92. 


GREECE 

RHODES - 14JOOO stxm. plat in beautiful 
green oil, afl faaTniet, deal for «iy 
profitable investment, tourist mstoflo- 
6ons. Price negotiobie. Td: (Athens] 
6463891. Telex: 21980V DUCA GR. or 
write : D & E ioannou, 8 Donleou 
Street, Athera, Greece. 

PARIS &SIIBURBS 



REAL ESTATE 
TO LET/ SHARE 

IVORY OIAST - - 

■ ABBJAN - Yearly rentoh of several 
villas, high efan with pool, air concft- 
horang & phone. Two (re koojnawJy 
far mined. 6aht m fhe center td die 
Cocody resaienftat area Ikomar 32 37 . 
48/32 78 01. 

FRENCH PIIOVINOS 

CANNES PCARCBflBt Private to pri- 
vate, selk upuninent on greenery 90 
iq.m, 3 rooms + terrace. Frv 
500,000. Paris 96944 29. 

CKKAT BRITAIN 

LONDON. Far the best Furmhed flats 
and houses. Consult the Speck£sts: 
Phillips, Kay and Lewis. Tel.: London 
629 Kli. 

1101.1 .AND 

PERRFS SBtVKES: fa Amsterdam, 
Hlversum & Utrecht areas. Tel : 035- 
12198. 

PARIS AREA FURNISHED 


AT HOME IN PARIS 

ruenlUied or Unfanthhed 

PAWS-PROMO, 18 *. du Carcknal 
Lemome, 75005 rariv L 32S28J7. 


STAYING IN PARIS? 

FURNISHED & UNRJRNISHH3 
HRST-OASS APARTMENTS. 

Mfafatum rental 2 months. 

Aba flab 4 houeet far ete. 
INTBUBtBB, 1 RueMolfien, 
Paris (Be). TeL; 563.1 7 J7. 

INVAUDES 

luxurious double faring + 5 bed- 
rooms, kitchen, 2 baths, carpet, phone, 

oa 

TeL 280 2D 42. 

VAUCRESSON ON GOLF 

Swtc*uous properly 11 roams, park 
5.000 sq.m., swinwing pool 
BWAS5YSBMCE 265 6777. 

IBT BANK VERNGUIL chormfag Svfag, 
one bedroom, modem lotehen and 
bath, phone, Fm. 1^00. 563 1777. 

MARLY IT#}: Attractive Normond 
style, wot 5 room house with lovWy 
garden, garage. FreAOOO. 602 40 4a 


28 AVENUE FOCH 


PARIS 16TH 


YOUR OFffOEM PARS 
ANSWERING SERVICE TELEX 
xra-et^jrrrond ^m gdbcn. 

CaB: PAT. 609-95^'Paro. 


A RESTX5E LOPBON address enrae- 
tbatefy from □ weeUy. Mol forward- 
ing, telephone awwering, telex, 
tefeoper & xerox, private offices & 
sptencfcd boortkpom, by the how/da- 
jy, Qudrfied experienced secreknes 
in Westmrater. Phone far pace 
Deals: Mbs Carlisle, 01-222-0977 or 
telex 917542. 

ZURICH 1: ANSWBtMG SSCVICE, 
IMPETUS, Torgcwe 3, T: 34 76 21 . 


LONDON BUSNESS ADDSBS/ 

PHOWTHBL Execswtes, Sate 66. 
87 Regent St.„ Wl . TeL: 439 7094. 


OFFICES TO LET 


PLACE VENDOME 


On the Pla ce, 3-4 o ffices ovafable 
Telephones, telex. 

Cel 260 82 87 & 84 87. 


. In prestigious 
. old rertoredbuiking 
situated on the sunny side 
of Iheavenue 

and the part neaest the ETOHE 


St* tabe sold 
several apartments 
2 to 6 ROOMS 


REAL ESTATE 
TO LET/SHARE 


»M.' 

SJ >''ir- 


I’AKISARKA UNMIRNlSIlKli 


.lid 

-;jl 


MONCEAU: Owner, double Kwm 
bedroom, comforts, phone. 633 38 35. 

NEUE1Y: Reddentfal ottrockve 5 roar 
Cfxulment m modern buikhng, 2 bads 

STH TOURNEUE: 3 rooms, wd 
fumnhed, phone, bath, far 1 month: 
TeLt033 30 99 momng. 


R ha 


CHAMPS B.YSS& Owner retes. IK 
iqjn v 4roam,renovc4ad.Tal:2253190^ 

HOUSE SEVRES, Frv 5^00 month. Tel-Ril.'.'i 
027 37 22 between 12-1 pm. 

NEAR ST. CLOUD: fa park, large r 1 <k " 

bedroom duplex, 2 baths, rt 


Frs. 4,000 + dteraes. TeL; 60240 40. 
7th BD. ST. GamAM. Very atfcaetivi 


i:!1 l 


modern studio, 37 
kitchen, ceflor. . Fis. 1 
TeL 969 TO 30. 


SERVICES 


JtA.- 
? \h- 




NURSES QUMHED. For 


— ; — :siii 

Privoto-5j s 


patwfW, home or efinta, days a 
ntohtt. Tl 


right*. TeU 359.62 jS 6. Certre fatem» it! kv. - 
Hanoi d'lnfirmieres Prrvees, 66 Rue U i . . . 
Boebe, Paris 8th. .3^.,.!. 

WORLD PASSPORT, World ORmiMBu:-. I., 
ship. World Government for Wafa ft . 
Peace and Human Rrghtst For informa, 
tion write to: WSA, BCMJfauport-' 1 . 'i'-'- 
London WDV6XX, UK. w ..i . . .... 

PRIVATE DEIECnVE Confidentw. . ' ‘ „ 
•westigatwni. Mining parsons, etc • •*» 1 - • 

Write P.O. Baa 8306, Caraocs, Venejfrjr.u It. 
wfafoiriua* - - ---v^ , 


SHOPPING 


"jiN .in,: i' 
.T.-t •: .! 


WHEN IN ATHENS «*An. j 

Remember to visit MINION, the lm : ' 

bepeatmeitt porta m Greece Whefte- 
you an going la buy fame souvetw 

Aavjpots frtyn the self service cnfetenfil \i 

or- rest u w uu t, (9th floor) MINION re 

mafas a pleasant pfaos far dvtppfag o' HI .1 :i. , 

^ . tswiz 

The largest Dept. Stares in Greece 
1 the Man of Athene, OmonaSq. Kli 1 ' 

— ; — : Nrfhiii- 1 .h 


■ Wr?.!-.,! 


SITUATIONS WANTED :^ ^ 

YOUTH EXnSKNCED in modem dmef'?^* 4 ' 1 ' \‘- 
designing, seela suitabla vacancy an x *>. S; . . 

^ Hr 

eigr n travel extenuvery, npryjn ■ 

fidence to: Don Charted CH I4|-AL'V\ 1 i. . 
Rasoh N/VHIage, SererSar, VVtoS,-. , \ - k 
Malaysia. .. • • 

YACHT PATBSBU Would you. Eke t 

Z 3 & after Sept-1 1 Refarenres. . 

hen*^ P orte Restanto, Vfrby 62100^!^ , 

sPffiWWl. itv _ 




LUXURIOUS RMTBBOR 
DECORATION 


Vrtit from 220 to 6pm 


Promotion QBA 
53 Avenue George V 
75008 PARIS. 


Mo MALE5WRBB ertist's ateW 80 
sg^du^ex.^refaied. yeenety, sun. 

YOUR NEWADDRBS, 59 rue Ptodle. 


am. to 1 p m.. 2 am to 63) run. Tel. 
5265V39. 


“tr 


PLACE YOOR CLASSIHH) AD 
OR BUTER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION ^ 

' -Yir,i| 

at our office nearest you 

MOROCCO: Mr. ILo. Stogel, 

2 Rue Afanfadv CoK*fanca. 'Vllu, 

»y- 

Hobbemostraat 26, Ams ter dani 


AUSTRIA.- Mr. MdGrn White. MOROCCO: 
BarA«Megfai 215, Vien- 

23 A vo. de la ToiwvjSr 
»e. 12. 1060 Brumlti (TeL- 

BtmSH^rafc CoetaSS Perie 
OrRee far eu Retri p Rewe. For 
odwrtisfag only ccsntacfc Mdk 
Susan Mdryde, LH.T. 1Q3 
Kings way. London. W.C2. 
jeL, 24Z 6593 Tdec 2624J0PJ 
GERMAN* Contact: Pari* 
dike far tufcecripOone. For 
advertisng only contact) 


1007. TeLa 02076 86 66/76 86 67. 




Tfccri 13133. . -in,. 

PORTUOAL- Mrs. Rfra Amber * - 
32 Rua. dm Jnmtos -Vfadec . . 


,J 'i\ 

*ts 


Ik.- 


Gro sse ESdienheuner Strasse 
43, Frankfurt /Mam, (Tel.: 
JS 36 78. Telex: 416721, Mr DJ 
GREECE: Mr. Jean-Cbade 


32 Rua da Jonefas Vm dcs, 

LI * b a n 677793 , 4 

6625 ** J. 

SOUTH AIWCA: Mr. Rate A 
^taewnmd, faleraalianal Mete 

PO ."'IK.., 

JohttDmfaufQ 2000. Tw t 23* . 

_ v 

Mix I.^Oettingar, J.H.T. SOUTH EAST ASIA: C Ow*y 4 

Anadafai LttL, 3ft HoLeeCbm. . ^ 
meraal Buikina 3M4 D'Aguilor . V Hl< ‘v t , 

l" I! ii.m, 

phoom^S230077. Telex: 75355 () ' • 

SPAM Alfredo Umbuff Skfa- 'n frniti 
mietifa, Pedro llXeira 8, I 

. fceria Mart 1, Office 319, 

Madrid 20, Spain. Tel'.:. 

4553306. The: 23357 MART E, 

23354 M ART £. 

SWTTZHUND: Mr. -Mcnhdl 
Wdter and Guy Van Thuyne. 

Ave. des Deseries 21. -10W 


Ranneison, Pindorou 26, 

Badami Street. Koonxh Ko> 
' 5 - 

ITALY: Mr. Antonio Sambrot- 
Sl87 K W 

JAPAN- Mr. Tadashi Mon, 
Media Sides Japan Inc, Dai- 
ehi Mari Bidtea 142. 1- 


‘‘.'i ...... 




to-ku. Tokyo. Telex: 25666. 
TeL 504 19J5. 

LBANON, SYRIA A JORDAN* 

Trans Arab Mete Adverts- 


Pul^/ Laitenne. Tel.i (021) , Vu. , . 

U.S. A. Mr. John Quigley, ■*<«• 
fate rna rian ol Herrid TrSme, , 


jnj Mani 


Box 


TeL 340044. Sursock. TeL 
33525 2 . 


444 M adhon Ama, New York 
TRBfc 181 Awe. Charted* 


Gate 92200 Neufty-S/Sefan. 
TeLiT7474265. T-faw 612831 

* Omaflad Ads * Sufaccriptions * R*n«wids 


'■M 


* 
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